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CHAPTEE L 

It was a happy day at Meadowes Court; — a day 
long looked for, come at last; — the seventeenth 
birthday of the only daughter, — nay, the only child 
— of the house; who, from her earliest girlhood, had 
been promised that, on entering her eighteenth year, 
she should be emancipated from the trammels of the 
goTemess, and introduced into society; that is, as far 
as comported with the facih'ties of a neighbourhood, 
where society, according to fashionable interpretation, 
there was none. 

There was, however, all that Amy Meadowes de- 
sired. She had heard no description, and by indis- 
criminate reading acquired no suspicion of any species 
of social order more brilliant than was presented by 
their obscure parish; and what she chiefly ambitioned, 
in emerging from the school-room and getting rid of 
Miss Honeywood, was to devote herself exclusively to 
a dear, goo8 mother, who had been prevented by pro- 
Progreu and Prejudice* L ^ 



2 PROGRESS 

longed ill-health from usigrpmg: :&& f anctions of the 
unpopular in<iividuB,l,' .|i>.,*^h6se disappearance from 
Mea^oj^'s. Court, the prepeding day, more than half 
goQr -ifeEfly^s present delight originated. 

So long as she could remember, Lady Meadowes 
had been confined to a suite of rooms on the ground- 
floor of her old-fashioned home: so long as she could 
remember, — because the delicacy of constitution 
which rendered her mother so close a prisoner, dated 
from the hour of her birth. But though a recluse, 
that kind mother was by no means a gloomy one. 
Incapable of physical exertion, she was fully equal 
to the management of their smAll household; and all 
that could be accomplished by pen and ink, by care- 
ful computation and careful regulation, was done to 
perfect the economy of a moderate fortune, in connex- 
ion with an honourable name and a residence of an- 
cient repute in the county. 

The baronets of England are in general a wealthy 
race, and predominate among our landed gentry. Un- 
luckily, Sir Mark Meadowes was an exception. His 
daughter Amy knew only that his income was limited; 
and that hence arose tl&e seantineaa of theur household, 
and shabbiness of their household gear. Their neigh- 
bours, had she hoea permitted tq gossip with them, 
could, however, have informed h^ that, on attaining 
his majority, the rent-roll of her father trebled its 
present amount. At that time, he was involved in a 
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vortex of fashionable dissipation, dicing, drinking, and 
squandering, in rivalship 'or imitation of Fox, Sheridan, 
and the orgies of Carlton House; so that it was as 
wonderful as fortunate that even Meadowes Court, and 
its eight hundred acres, remained for the support. of 
the family. That they did so, was generally ascribed 
to the influence of his wife. From the day of their 
marriage, Sir Mark had become an altered man; con- 
tenting himself with the homely, homestaying, happy 
life of a sporting country squire. 

Many people asserted, on the other hand, that the 
old family mansion would have passed into the hands 
of usurers and Jews with the rest of the property, but 
for a strict entail upon his heirs male. This, how- 
ever, could scarcely be the case. For when, after ten 
long years of expectation, little Amy made her ap- 
pearance, so far from lamenting, as was generally ex- 
pected, their disappointment of a son and heir, the 
parents welcomed then? little girl as the greatest of 
blessings. 

Nothing therefore was left for officious neighbours 
but to take it for granted that, though the old baronet- 
cy, failing male issue to Sir Mark, would devolve 
upon a distant cousin, the estates must be heritable in 
the female line. And when it became apparent, ftom 
the infirm health of Lady Meadowes, that there was 
no likelihood of future olive-branches to exclude the 
sunshine dawning upon the little heiress, tk^^ ^-^^ivr 

1* 



4: PBOGRESS 

tually adopted her, as her parents had done from love 
at first sight, as their pet and darling. 

From the period of her birth , the health of Lady 
Meadowes never rallied. Though cheerful, and at 
times capable of carriage-exercise, she was chi^y con- 
fined to her sofa; and her husband lost in her that 
daily companion of his rides and walks, who had 
rendered his first ten years of married life an earthly 
paradise. 

But from the moment Amy was able to manage a 
pony, or adapt her little steps to his own, she had 
be*en promoted by Sir Mark to the vacant place by 
his side; and soon progressed into just such an active, 
lithe-limbed being, as constant exercise, in all weathers, 
was likely to create. 

To her mother, meanwhile, the cheerful, bright- 
eyed child was an invaluable companion. The pur- 
suits of Sir Mark, both as a sportsman and farmer, 
were of too engrossing a nature not to leave the in- 
valid frequently alone; and the prattle of the little 
girl served to lighten her solitude, till that serious 
age arrived, when the formation of her daughter's 
character afforded a still more interesting occupation. 
Willingly would Lady Meadowes have monopolized 
the task, and wholly undertaken her education. But 
Dr. Bumaby, a neighbouring physician, whose autho- 
rity at Meadowes Court was secondary only to its 
master's, pronounced the task too t^dng for one so 
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delicate; and a competent governess was found, who, 
for ten ensuing years, had experienced some difficulty 
in obtaining as much of her pupiVs time and attention 
as would enable her to do what she considered credit 
to them both. 

It was a hard matter to withdraw little Amy from 
the ailing mother, who wanted to be talked to, and 
read to, and fondled; and still harder, to convince the 
rough outspoken Sir Mark, that a lesson of Ancient 
History signified more than a wholesome gallop on' 
the banks of the Severn; and it is questionable, on 
the whole, whether, the parents or their child ex- 
perienced most satisfaction, on seeing the carriage re- 
turn empty after conveying Miss Honey wood, for- the 
last time, to the neighbouring station. 

They had parted, however, with mutual kindness, 
and mutual respect. The good woman, so large a 
portion of whose life had been devoted to inform the 
mind of the heiress of Meadowes Court, carried away 
with her the best proof of the gratitude of the family, 
in the shape of an annuity as liberal as comported 
with their moderate means; and there was consequent- 
ly no drawback upon Amy^s delightful consciousness 
of liberation. Miss Honeywood was gone to be idle 
and happy, among her relations; and she remained 
free and happy — oh! how free, oh! how happy, — 
among her own. Her mother never would feel lonely 
again; her father wduld never plead vainly for her 
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company in his rides and walks. She should he al- 
ways with one or the other: doubly enjoying her 
sedentary pursuits by her mother's side, — doubly en- 
joying the pleasures of a country-life, under the pro- 
tection of the kind, merry, jovial Sir Mark. 

Any body intent upon her movements might have 
fancied that Amy was viewing for the first time the 
beauties of Meadowes Court, on the sunny morning 
in June we have been describing. While the dew 
was yet on the grass, she had visited every nook 
in the shrubberies; every flowery parterre, glowing 
like an inserted gem amid the rich verdure of the 
western lawn^ She had stood gazing, with her arms 
resting on the iron fence, upon the well-wooded pad- 
dock, which a more pretending man than Sir Mark 
would have dignified with the name of park; admiring 
the morning light that tinged with silver the glossy 
bolls of the ancient beech-trees , forming not only the 
beautiful avenue, but, in scattered groups, the most 
picturesque ornament of the domain. The summer 
grass was high; — noisy with insects, fragrant with 
clover, and enamelled with the blue blossoms of the 
wild veronica. All was gay, all was sweet; as if to 
do honour to the auspicious epoch of Amy's birthday. 

It was the seventeenth she had spent upon that 
self-same spot. But of those within her memory, 
which had been so bright as this? The same flowers 
must have been in bloom: — the same birds singing 
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in iSie Imdhes: -^ the Ma^ msek^ts clur}>ibg Sn the 
grass, or hovering in the stiiishine: — the B&ttte cows 
grouped heavily tind6r the bee^h-tr^es: ^^ the same 
pale water -flowei^s erestiiig the stagnant old moat. 
Bnt till now, they had be6n mtate and colourless. Till 
now, nothing had knocked at Amy's heart with the 
earnestness which, at that moment, brought a flnsh to 
he^ cheek, and a tremotir to her lip, as she acknow- 
ledged to herself Histt she had not a "wish unfulfilled 
in the world. 

By the tilme her p^ents were astir, and she had 
been e^braved and congratulated, she was almost 
tired out by the varying em<>tions agitating her frame. 
The good-Will of the faithful old servants, the noisy 
caresses of her fath^'s favourite dogs, even the im- 
portunities of her pet mare, Accustomed to be fed from 
h^ hand and thrust its nose iii i^earch of siigar into 
her apron-pocket, seemed to demonstrate tiieir sym- 
pathy in the graAd event 6f the day; and when re- 
quired to be grateful fb!r a beautiftil pearl necklace — 
a ftimily treiistire, bestowed by her father, and a 
cbannnl^ imting-desk prepared and filled for her by 
th<6 dearest of toothers , Amy had sc^rc^ly voice to be 
UiiankM. After t^Ji^g p6W; with both iA the break- 
fast to which het biV^S furfiSshed the honey-comb, and 
her diiity contributed tiie balfter and cream, she felt 
ias if Time 'could yield ho ^Cdnd birthday equal to 
that whioh brought such tears x}f joy into the eyes of 
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• 

her darling invalid, — such smiles of exultation into 
the joyous face of Sir Mark. 

As the day progressed from dewy mom into bum- 

. ing noon , and from burning noon into that gradual 
lengthening of the shadows which enabled the neigh- 
bouring families to aflPord their tribute of gratulation 
on a family event so long anticipated in their little 
circle, there arrived the clergyman of the parish of 
Eadensford, old Mr. Henderson, with the young 
though widowed daughter who kept house for him; 
and soon afterwards, the pony-chaise and barouche of 
the Tremenheeres and Warnefords, — the only two 

.families within visiting distance of Meadowes Court; 
the former containing Admiral Tremenheere and his 
spinster niece; — the latter, Lady Harriet Wameford 

^ and a batch of grandchildren. Amy had to be kissed 

. again and again, and passed from hand to hand like 

. a picture-book or a new toy. For the cadeaux^ la- 
vished upon her by these kind friends, she felt per- 
haps less grateful than she ought. The one great gift 

. of liberty, — the right of being allowed, hencefor- 
ward, to think and feel for herself, — to think and 

.feel as a woman, — superseded all other joys; and 
when she sat down quietly to dinner with her father 
and mother, after the departure of their guests, she 
could scarcely believe, the excitement of the day being 
over, that she had attained a new phase of her exis- 

.tence. Except that her cheeks were burning from too 
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much talking and her ears confused by too much 
listening, she was obliged to admit that she felt very 
much as she had done the preceding day. 

Her father, indeed, saw her in a different light; 
and on crowning his Amy's health, when the servants 
left the room, with a fond embrace, wondered he had 
never before noticed the exquisite beauty of the 
daughter who seemed suddenly to have started into 
life. Lady Meadowes, on the contrary, though she 
jinited her pious benediction with that of her husband, 
scarcely seemed to see that Amy was present. She 
felt it, however, to the innermost core of her heart. 

When her sofa was rolled nearer the windows 
opening to the lawn, that she might enjoy the fragrant 
twilight, and the single vivid evening star, whose re- 
flection trembled on the surface of the old moat, she 
gathered up her darling's hand into her own, and 
thought she had never in her life felt so completely 
happy. 

Amy's birthdays had usually been days of plea- 
santness and peace. But this, oh! this was the sweet- 
est and pleasantest of them all! — 
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CHAPTER n. 

Had the neiglibaTii*liooi of M^adoweis Court con- 
tained within its raiige any people of what is called 
Ae Irorld, right puzzled would they hate been to 
discoviBi: iA whiit cotisist^d the hew dk^i^rHi whi6h poor 
Amy discovei^d in her daily life. It could not be 
the privilege of conferring with the old housekeeper, 
and j^tiehtly balantiiig her perplexed 6,ccountB. It 
could not b6 the pleasure of ambling by hei- father's 
side oA her beautiful mare, for that she had enjoyed 
fot more thfth a y^f past. As to the 6i6ns&tion of 
being what is cialled "out," so eventftd to young 
ladies oil the evie of presentation, and the brilliant 
ffetefd of Whidi that ceremony constitutes the initiatory 
rite , what could it signify to . a girl within reach of 
only a' fe^^ homely family-dMners; wberd nolMng of 
the male gehder ^ver appealed mor^ Attriictiye than 
the lame curate of a neighbouring parish, or younger 
than Sir Mark Meadowes and Dr. Bumaby. 

But if this absence of recreation or excitement 
rendered it difficult to conceive the rapture of Miss 
Meadowes on finding herself a privileged member of 
society, it accounted for the perfect satisfaction of her 
parents. They hailed her as a woman, without fear 
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of losing heir as a diild. No R6meo w^s at hand, to 
climb their orchard wall, in search of their idolised 
Juliet! Not a regiment quartered within fifty miles 
of Meadowes Court! Not an assize town within ten 
miles^ distance. She might as well have been immtired 
in a conrent, for any danger of a hero to the romance 
of her girlish life. Eren the distant cousin, who, on 
the demise of Sir Mark, was to succeed to his ba- 
ronetcy ^ was a married colonel of Militia, residing in 
a remote coiinty. 

There was, conseq^uently, no drawback upon Lady 
Meadowes^s satisfaction when the Tremedlieeres and 
the Hector's daughter, Mrs. Burton, remarked, almost 
every time they found her alone, that Amy was daily 
growing prettier and prettier. The happy mother 
knew i^at all this youthful loveliness Was expanding 
only for the delight of her parents. No fear, at pre- 
sent, of losing their pet lamb. 

Lady Harriet Wameford, who riasided on a small 
estate, divided from that of Meadowes Court by a 
ragged strip of the royal forest of Burdans — a wo- 
man so advanced in life as to have survived her hus- 
band and eldest son, and to be presiding Over the 
education of the three orphans of the latter, •— could 
not help wondering, at times, at the indifferendB ex- 
hibited by Lady Meadowes and her husband, to their 
daughter's establishment in life. For her own sad 
experience of the imcertainty of life suggested 
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that the death of Amy's parents might leave this 
fair young girl alone in a world, where youth and 
beauty so rare as hers demand a double share of pro- 
tection. 

She had not yet ventured, however, to broach the 
subject to the invalid. The amiable, uncomplaining 
Lady Meadowes was a person to whom her friends, 
nay, even her acquaintances, were careful to avoid 
risking a moment's pain. As to Sir Mark, you might 
as well have attempted to fling a black crape veil 
over the face of the sun as to pretend to darken his 
joyous impulses by a serious reflectipn. While Amy 
herself, whenever Lady Harriet came to pass a day 
with them, was so full of devices to amuse and please 
her little grandchildren, that it was impossible to 
hazard a word capable of overclouding her innocent 
heart. 

It was really a happy and sociable neighbour- 
hood; happy and sociable because limited in extent, 
and assimilated in rank and fortune. No dispropor- 
tion, no envy, no jealousy. A country circle of this 
description is now rare to be found in wealthy, fussy, 
railroad-riven England. People go too much to Lon- 
don, too often to the continent, to maintain those 
obsolete district sympathies which, in the days of our 
grandfathers and grandmothers, were fostered by in- 
terchange of newspapers — recipes — patterns of 
mantuas and tambouring — and cuttings of myrtles 
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and thrift. We are grown more locomotive, more en- 
lightened, more grand, and more selfish. 

Miss Tremenheere, a damsel on the peevish side 
of thirty, and much addicted to moral reflection, some- 
times whispered primly to Mrs. Burton, who, though 
a widow and a mother, was several years her junior, 
that Amy Meadowes's seventeenth birthday had done 
little to endow her with fixity of purpose; and that 
her parents were much to blame for not bringing her 
more decidedly face to face with the stern realities of 
life. But the young widow, to whom that cheerful 
girl was endeared by a thousand acts of kindness to- 
wards herself and her sickly little girl, could see no 
fault in her. So long as Amy fulfilled her duties in 
life with care and love, it mattered little that she 
had always a song upon her lips; or that she ran 
forward to meet her friends, when a better-regulated 
young lady would have advanced with decent de- 
liberation. 

One of Amy^s chief in-door pleasures was to read 
to her mother while she worked. Like the gentle 
lady wedded to the Moor, and most women con- 
demned to a sedentary life, Lady Meadowes was 
"delicate with her needle;" and never had it moved 
with half so much alacrity as now that her daughter, 
with her silver voice and intuitive taste, was ever at 
hand to cheer her with the pages of some favourite 
work. Sometimes, indeed, Amy, with the versatility 
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of her age, would pause in the midst of an interesting 
passage; and, laying down the book, interrupt hwself 
hj comments or questions; -^ usually suggested by 
the passage before her: -^- oft^ier, by her own vague 
and wandering fancies. 

'^How strange it seems. Mamma," said she, one 
day, when they had been surrounded for nearly an 
hour with the extensive family -group of one of 
Eichardson^s novek, ^^that not only am I an only 
child -rrr no brother, no sister to keep me company, — 
but that you and papa should also be in the same 
predicament r^ 

Lady Meadowes worked on in silence. She did 
not appear in the humour for conversation. Perhaps 
the inmates of Uncle Selby's cedar parlour engrossed 
her attention more than they had done that of her 
daughter. 

^^It would have been so pleasant to have a cousin 
Lucy Selby or two, to come and stay with us here; 
— or at least to supply friends and conrespondents. 
Not to fall in love with and marry, however, dear 
Mamma, as poor Lady Harriet Wameford did; — 
who, Mary Tremenheere tells me, led a miserable life 
with her husband." 

^^Miss Tremenheere, Amy, is, I fear, a sad gos- 
sip!" 

^^How can she help answering me, motJier, when 
I ask hw questions?" 
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'^Ttien neyer ^sk; thein, darling, about things which 
do ^o% cojj^^fn yQ^." 

Amy blushed at the reproof, and promised. It was 
pierhaps ijiii, 4v^d qf a ^M^ther l^so,^ th«t sh0 i[QS|iined 
the cliapt^r of ]tgp^e<jl. 

^*It 9HwB,J^ Bem^i snoh a relief tx) Lady !B(firriet 
wbeiiL I^ mtJ^j X^^ JjQJm^ IJustftiB^, arrives at 
^^cmfoiird l^npr, They hay^ so n^anj Qld stories 
ta taft abottt; -T- 9o, Howy bro^(^^ i^,ter©^te to re- 
viyel'* 

"They are, I believe, sincerely ^ttadie4 to ^ach 
other," sai.4 L^dy Itfea^ow^s, coldly: — a^d began to 
busy herself more actively in sorting the floss silks in 
her work-basket, 

"An4 you, dearest mother — had you never any 
sisters?" 

"J^one, Amy." 

"Aa4 your father, you once told me, I re- 
meipber, was a clergyman, and died when you were 
very young?" 

" Verif young." 

"You lived then, till you married, alone with your 
motber? — And was she as good and tender a one 
as mine?" — 

"My deafest Amy," said Lady Meadowes, with 
an effort which brought a hectic colour into her 
ua^^m^ p^le £^^y "thjere are some questions which 
it is so painful to answer, that they shoiild neve): 
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be asked. Be sure that, had I wished to talk to 
you about my family, I should have done so long' 
ago. 

"Forgive me, mother," cried Amy, starting up, so 
that the book she was carelessly holding, fell upon 
the floor, in her haste to seize and kiss Lady 
Meadowes^s delicate hand. "I will never speak to 
you about them again. But papa's: I may talk to 
you of ihem^ without wounding your feelings; for you 
often explained to me, when I was a child, the family 
portraits in the China gallery — " 

" The youngest among which, my dear child, dates 
from the reign of George the Second." 

"Well, then, mother, — the miniatures in the 
breakfast parlour! Among ihem^ there are Plymers 
and Cosways; my grandfather, in his velvet coat and 
gold frogs; and grandmamma, the last Lady Mea- 
dowes, in her fly-cap and powdered hair! But that 
young girl in the corner of the frame, in a beaver hat, 
with a riding-whip in her hand?" 

"Your father's sister, Gertrude Meadowes." 

"She died unmarried, then, I suppose. Was papa 
much attached to her?" 

"Judge for yourself. You know his affectionate 
disposition." 

"Yet he never mentions her. He was perhaps too 
mnch affected by her death?" ^ 
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'^Bbe if Skot dead, Amy. She married Lord Daven- 
port, and ia still aUve." 

"Still alive? I have really and truly a right- 
down, living annt? — How delightful!" cried Amy, 
as if fihe had dbaneed upon some wondrous hidden 
trea«ii*e. 

"Tou are little likely to benefit by the posses- 
gion. Your father and the Davenports have not 
pket for many years. They are not upon speaking 
terms.'' 

"On what account?" 

"Had your father desired you to be acquainted 
with the circumstances, you would have heard them 
long ere this. Be satisfied, darling, that he, who is 
the best judge of his family affairs, would be hurt and 
seriously displeased if questioned concerning these re- 
lationships*" 

"And ajre yaw, too, angry with me. Mamma?" 

"Not in the least: — for you have erred inad- 
vertentiy. Were you to renew the subject, I should 
be vexed, because it would be in direct opposition to 
my wishes." 

Again, Amy fondly kissed her mother's haftid; as- 
suring her she had nothing to fear. But the restraint 
thus imposed upon her — restraint how new to Amy, 
— seemed to double the importance of the mystery. 
Belations whom she must never mention in her fa- 
ther's presence! Belations, so near, too, whom she 

Progreis and Pnijudi^, I, 2 
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was never to see or recognise! The interdiction "was 
too tantalising. For some days after this perplexing 
conversation, she could think only of Lord and Lady 
Davenport. 

On one point, she did not think it unlawful to 
gratify her curiosity. By referring to a Debrett's 
Peerage, some ten years old, which graced the library 
table, she found that "Henry, fourth Baron Daven- 
port, residing at Ilford Castle, Westmoreland, and in 
New Street, Spring Gardens, had married the only 
daughter of Sir John Meadowes , Bart. , of Meadoweb 
Court, by whom he had two sons, Hugh and Marcus, 
some years older than herself; and a daughter, Olivia, 
one year younger." — Three cousins! — Here was 
a discovery! — Three cousins, tolerably of her own 
age! — 

She dared not, however, again appeal to her mo- 
ther for information. She had noticed that, on the 
evening of their last discussion^ Lady Meadowes was 
unusually feverish and harassed; and for worlds would 
she not have risked annoying her, a second time. 
Amy was certain of obtaining information by apply- 
ing to Mary Tremenheere, who fully justified Lady 
Meadowes's accusation that she was "a sad gossip;'' 
nor would even Lady Harriet Wameford have re- 
fused to enlighten her on any subject concerning 
which she was entitled to be inquisitive. But she had 
no right to seek from others information refused by 
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the kindest of mothers; and was even more cautious 
than usual when she found herself seated in the 
roomy chimney-comer of her father's old nurse, the 
wife of the parish sexton, Neighbour Savile (or Sa- 
veallj'as he was called by the people of the village), 
an aged crone, who had outlived everything but her 
veneration for the Meadowes family, and her skill in 
curing the huge flitches of bacon which hung blacken- 
ing in her vast chimney. Till now, Amy had been 
untiring in questioning the old woman, concerning 
the births, deaths, and marriages of Meadowes Court; 
and the scrupulous care with which she had evaded 
all mention 'of a sister appertaining to her nursling • — 
her own dear Sir Mark — sufficed to prove that she 
was cognizant of the family feud. Amy therefore 
restricted her inquiries to Neighbour Savile's rheuma- 
tics, and the old sexton's supply of tobacco: — having 
decided that, henceforward, the pedigree of the House 
of Meadowes must rest in peace! 

The tongue, albeit an unruly member, is, however, 
easier of control than the imagination; and Amy's, 
whose newly-sprouting wings had little scope for exer- 
cise in the matter-of-fact routine of her quiet home, 
conld not resist the temptation of hovering over the 
forbidden ground of Ilford Castle. Those three un- 
known cousins were objects of continual surmise. 
Olivia, she was certain, was a slender girl with flaxen 
linglets — tender, playful, elegant. Her name'dft- 
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noted it. The only Oliyia she tad ever seen — a pro- 
tegie of Lady Harriet Wameford, — had beautiful 
flaxen ringlets and a yoicd like music: er^^ Olivia 
Davenport must be as fair as an ermine. 

Sach a one she did remember , whom to look at was to love. 

Hugh, the elder son, was doubtless a stem, grave 
young man, qualified to be the representative of an 
ancient baronial race. Marcus — ah! Marcus was 
the favourite; — niuned, doubtless, after her father, 
and in all probability bearing the open countenance 
of Sir Mark, as well as possessing his loving heart 
and honourable nature. 

Amy was fully prepared to rush into the arms pf 
Olivia Davenport, and swear eternal friendship. But 
she was almost in hopes it would never be her fortune 
to meet her cousin Mark: so persuaded was she that 
the stars 4 which preside over the destinies of beauties 
in their eighteenth year, foredoomed them to fall des- 
perately in love. 

If Sir Mark or Lady Meadowes had been people 
to trouble their heads about their edition of Debrett, 
they could not have failed to notice the strange faci- 
lity with which it spontaneouisly opened at page 137; — 
being the second which treated of the births, mar- 
riages, and progeniture of English barona 
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CHAPTER in. 

Thb spot where, next to Meadowes Court, the pro- 
gress and prospects of Ainy were watched with the 
fondest partiality, was the Rectory. Its venerable 
master loved her dearly: — first, because he possessed 
a kindly-affectioned nature; next, because her parents 
had been friendly neighbours to him for the last thirty 
years; — but more than all, because the child whom 
he had christened, the girl he had prepared for con- 
firmation, was now a charming young woman, who 
made it one of her chief pleasures in life to lighten 
the cares of his daughter; whose life was saddened by 
solicitude for an only and ever -ailing child. 

For this the grey -haired Rector felt as grateM to 
bis young neighbour, as though she had been his 
superior in years and faculties. For Mrs. Burton, his 
tenderness was tinctured with a degree of morbid sen- 
sibility and self-reproach. Rachel had been the only 
daughter of his widowed fireside: ~ unusually lovely, 
unusually gifted, — and he had not only spoiled her, 
but by weak and narrow -sighted indulgence, marred 
her prospects in life. Educated in a showy London 
school, Rachel Henderson had formed connexions more 
^y and brilliant than comported with her condition; 
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and when eventually installed under the humble roof 
of Eadensford Eectorj, and her father saw her pining 
for brighter scenes, instead of endeavouring to instruct 
her in the happy art of home-keeping and home- 
adorning, he shrank from insisting on his claims to 
love and obedience. Ere the first stage of girlhood 
was overpast, when a pretendant to her hand pre- 
sented himself, qualified, apparently, to place her in 
the gay worldly position she coveted, he accepted the 
proposals of Captain Burton, and even inconvenienced 
himself to produce a suitable dowry to facilitate the 
marriage, solely in the hope to brighten the listless 
countenance which he could scarcely recognise as that 
of his darling and once -cheerful child. 

But in this, the weak father sinned grievously 
Against his better judgment. He neglected those 
searching inquiries by means of which every parent 
ought to be enabled to justify his sanction of a daugh- 
ter's choice: and the results were disastrous. The smiles 
)ie had been so eager to restore to poor EacheFs 
countenance beamed only for a time. Haggard, care- 
worn looks succeeded. The handsome and seemingly 
gallant and honourable young soldier proved to be a 
gambler and a sot; and sad as it was to see his 
daughter reduced to despair by his untimely death, 
after less than three years' wedlock, leaving her the 
maintenance of an infirm infant, Mr. Henderson return- 
ed thanks to Heaven for the death of his son-in-law. 
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Feeling doubly bound to cherish and comfort the poor 
girl whom he had allowed ta follow her own imprudent 
inclinations, he adopted at once and for ever the wi- 
dow and orphan. 

Many years had now elapsed since on her return 
from India, where Captain Burton's death had taken 
place, Mrs. Burton re-established herself at Eadens- 
ford Eectory. She was now eight-and-twenty, and her 
daughter nine years of age; and she could consequent- 
ly contemplate the debut of her little favourite. Amy 
Meadowes, with something of a maternal feeling. 

"I can't help thinking with Mary Tremenheere, the 
Meadoweses a little to blame in keeping that dear girl 
so ignorant of the world and its ways," she observed 
to her father, while, walking home with him one even- 
ing at dusk, from Meadowes Court, they discussed to- 
gether the increasing beauty and grace of Sir Mark's 
daughter. 

"But why, my dear? Amy is never likely to see 
much of society. Lady Meadowes's health is far from 
strengthened. Sir Mark grows more and more attached 
to the old place. Nothing in the world, not even to 
see his beloved girl admired and courted, would take 
him to London." 

"I was not thinking of London." 

"Sir Mark detests watering-places; and the idea of 
carrying his daughter to a marriage -market would re- 
volt his fine old English spirit." 
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^^ And with reason. But as you say, Lady Mea- 
dowes's health is far from improved; and in die event 
of her death, Sir Mark .might many again for the sake 
of an heir to his property. On the other hand, if ^ 
Mark should die, his widow and daughter would be 
left in a sadly unprotected situation." 

"You seem in a great hurry, my dear Eachel, to 
put an end to one or other of your friends," said Mr. 
Henderson, with a smile. "I, on the contrary, am 
inclined to assign a long life to both." 

"May your good wishes prosper," rejoined bis 
daughter. "Still, when I see poor Amy so satisfied 
that the best interests of this world lie comprised 
within a circle of five miles round Meadowes Court, 
I cannot help wishing that Miss Honeywood had a 
little enlarged her horizon." 

"Time enough -*- time enough. Worldly know- 
ledge comes upon us of itself, with every, day we 
live: — usually too soon, mostly too abundantly." 

"Not too soon or too abundantly for those who 
are fated to an early struggle with the levils of life," 
added Mrs. Burton, in a low voice. Then, fearing 
that her father might interpret her observationfl into 
a reproach that she herself had been laundied into the 
world in fatal ignorance of its arts and usages, — she 
iadded abruptly: "Amy^s position is a peculiar one; 
and I really think her old enough to be fore- warned 
of the slights she may hereafter have to undergo." 
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"Agaia I say, time enough. She may many' hap- 
^y, and establish a position of her own." 

"Marry? — At Meadowes Court? — Dearest fa- 
ther, — there is not a single man on this side the 
county I" 

"They must come then from the other, and look 
after our Sleeping Beauty in the Wood,'* persisted the 
kindly old man. "I see how it is, my dear BacheL 
You are longing for the. sight of orange-blossom and 
wedding favours. Meantime, let us do our best in 
assisting to amuse little Amy: that the pretty bird may 
not beat its wings against the cage which you have 
not patience to see so solitary." 

Mrs. Burton made no answer. She had fallen into 
a fit of musing. She anxious for a sight of orange- 
Uossoms, when her own bridal wreath had budded 
into such a crown of thorns! No, no! all she desired 
was that her young friend should be better prepared 
to wrestle with those cares and ills, with which during 
her brief married life she had found it so difficult to 
contend. 

It was but a few days after this conversation that 
Miss Meadowes, who had driven over to the Kectoiy 
in her pony-chaise with a provision of grapes for little 
Sophia Burton, was sitting with Sophia's mother in 
her school-room, — a small library opening into the 
little square,, formal, but highly cultivated Eectory 
garden, — projecting plans of winter chanty for the 
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poor of Radensford, of whom Mr. Henderson and Sir 
Mark were the chief benefactors. As they talked to- 
gether, or rather as Mrs. Burton reasoned and Amy 
silently acquiesced, the leaves of a sketch-book which 
lay on Mrs. Burton's desk when surprised by her pretty 
visitor, were slowly turned by the latter; sometimes 
with an admiring exclamation, — always with an air 
of interest. 

The book contained a series of views and sketches 
of scenes in the Himalaya; wild, picturesque, and 
shaggy; many of them strikingly vigorous and origi- 
nal. These, by the signature S. B. afl&xed to them. 
Amy concluded to be the production of the late Cap- 
tain Burton, whose Christian name was Sylvester; and 
careMly abstained from more than passing praise. 
Others, somewhat tamer in execution, bearing the name 
of Sharland, were evidently the water-colour drawings 
of a friend. At last, she came to a bold and ad- 
mirable sketch in sepia, — at the foot of which was 
inscribed, "Hog -hunting at Fallonnah." And this 
clever group, the figures in which appeared to be por- 
traits, was subscribed in quaint Oriental -looking cha- 
racters, evidently traced by the artist's brush rather 
than his pen, — "Marcus." 

"Marcus?" exclaimed Amy, whose fancy had been 
previously captivated by the masterly execution of the 
sketch. "Our family name! — How strange! — What 
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JfajcuB, dear Mrs. Burton? — Tell me the Butname of 
your Indian Salvator Rosa?" 

Mts. Burton, who from the first had appeared em- 
barrassed and annoyed at seeing her album in the 
bands of Miss Meadowes, replied, almost coldly: "That 
book, dear Amy, is one of the few memorials left of 
my married life. You have never seen it before, be- 
cause I keep it carefully locked up. For me, it is 
replete with painful associations. I took it out this 
morning, only to ascertain a date which I thought I 
might find annexed to one of the drawings." 

Amy instantly closed the book, and replaced it 
on the table. 

"Forgive my indiscretion," said she. "You should 
have checked me at once. I fancied it was only an 
album, intended, like my own, for general entertainment. 
Still," she continued, after a pause, during which Mrs. 
Burton was occupied in replacing the book in an outer 
case furnished with a Bramah's lock, "though I would 
not for worlds dwell upon a painful subject, do satis- 
fy mj curiosity as to whether your Marcus has any- 
thing to do with our family? It is such an uncommon 
name!" 

"Not very uncommon," replied Mrs. Burton, in a 
hesitating manner, as if uncertain whether to impart 
the information required. 

"This, clever Marcus, then, — this man of genius, 



who puts us all to shame, — is not^ as I hoped, a ref- 
lation?" , 

"Pardon me. The drawings were done by your 
cousin. Captain Davenport/^ 

"You know him then, dearest Mrs. Burton. Ton 
can tell me all about him!'^ said Amy, her face al- 
ready in a glow of enthusiasm. "How delightfull 
What ap unexpected pleasure r* 

"My dear Amy," replied Mrs. Burton, evidently 
embarrassed, "if Lady Meadowes and your father have 
abstained from talking to you about your cousins, 
depend on it they have good reasons for their silence. 
Ask yourself, my dear child, whether it would become 
me, distinguished as I have been by their kindness, 
to thwart their wishes , for the mere sake of indulging 
you with a little idle gossip!" 

"Not idle gossip," persisted Amy. "My interest 
in these unknown relatives is an impulse of natural 
affection." 

"An impulse of mere girlish curiosity," persisted 
Mrs. Burton, more gravely than was her wont "Had 
you not accidentally discovered their existence, your 
natural affection would have remained dormant Be- 
lieve me. Amy, — believe one who has lived and 
suffered, ^ — that information obtained by unfair means 
un&ilingly recoils on those who have outraged the 
rule of right in obtaining it. The proverb tells us 
diat ^Listemers hear no good of tbemselves.' People 
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who Often a letter not intended for theii^ perasal, are 
sure to learn nnwelcome tidings; and bj pursuing 
your inqniries about Marcus Davenport, you might 
ascertain something calculated to give you pain: — 
certainly nothing to gratify the natural affection you 
assign as the origin of your questions^^' 

Amy sat rebuked and silent; too little in the habit 
of opposition to venture on further rejoinder. But 
she did not feel the less interested concerning her 
mysterious cousins, from having discovered in one of 
them so proficient an artist. 

"Well, well! One gets to the bottom of all se- 
crets and mysteries in time,'' said she, at length, 
rallying her spirits; "and the enigma rarely proves 
worth the time one has lost in puzzling over it. I 
find, dear Mrs. Burton, that papa has even ini- 
tiated you into the greatest of all secrets — the 
history of our forthcoming improvements at Meadowes 
Court." 

"Sir Mark acquainted me yesterday with the rea- 
son of Hurstley's frequent visits of late to Radensford. 
But I must pause a little. Amy, ere I give the name' 
of improvement to the change. Meadowes Court is 
so perfect as a whole, that I cannot bear to think of 
the slightest change." 

"Not when you hear that the physicians declare 
the damp vapours of the moat to be most ii^^urious to 
a person so delicate as poor mamma?" 
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" That point of view was never suggested. Td 
that argument I bow. But how can it be^ Amy? 
Though the old moat has existed for centuries, one 
never heard it talked of, or saw it written of, as 
unwholesome? I am afraid we are getting a little 
over-fastidious now-a-days about sanitary influences. 
We shall find at last that the whole habitable globe 
has scarcely a spot whose climate is perfectly salu- 
brious." 

"But what would you have my father do? After' 
witnessing such protracted sufferings as poor mamma's, 
the moment a source of cure or even alleviation is 
suggested, he can only thankfully comply with the 
instructions of her medical attendants. Dr. Bumaby 
declares that half mamma's illness arises from the 
miasma generated by the moat; and my father has 
consequently resolved to do what has been done in 
half the ancient mansions in the county — that is, to 
dry it up; fill in the fosse, and surround the house 
with a pretty flower-garden,' instead of that horrible 
old nursery for toads and tadpoles.", 

Mrs. Burton smiled. In former days, before the 
Meadowes family dreamed of dispensing with this 
appendage to their ancient grange, she had al- 
ways heard the moat described as a running stream, 
with a gravelly bottom, of which a few overgrown 
and superannuated carp were the sole inhabitants; 
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''And wlien are the works to commence?** she in- 
quired. 

"Next week. Papa signed the contract yesterday. 
It will cost little more than two hundred pounds; and 
by October, the new ground is to be ready for planting 
and sowing." 

"But Lady Meadowes, so sensitive as she is, will 
never be able to remain in the house, while besieged 
by workmen?" 

"Of course not. Forty or fifty men will be at 
work; and poor dear mamma would never stand the 
disturbance. Fortunately, Lady Harriet is going to 
visit the Eustaces, and has offered us the use of the 
Manor House during her absence." 

"Gk)od news for me^ Amy!" replied Mrs. Burton, 
kindly. "When only half a mile apart, we shall have 
no excuse for not meeting daily. And now, come in 
with me to luncheon, or poor Sophia will be wearying 
sadly for her dinner." 
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OHAPTilB IV. 

Ekough for the present of manor-houses and rec- 
tories, ' — buttercups and daisies: — 

My tovl , tarn from them ; torn we to survey 
Where London's smoke obscigres the orb of day; 

more particularly in that narrow by -street in the 
pariah of 8l. James — a hive of fashionable bach^ 
lors — where Marcus Davenport, the sketoher of 
Hog* hunting at Fallonnah, had, it can scarcely 
be said "set up his rest,^^ — but sheltered hia un- 
quietnes&u 

There was nothing striking in the exterior of the 
house. The passage was chilled by the usual co- 
vering of half-obliterated oil-cloih, the stairs rendered 
dreary by the ordinary Persian-patterned carpet worn 
at the protruding edges, common to London lodging- 
houses. But the moment you turned the handle of 
the back room on the second landing, which was 
Captain Davenport^s peculiar domain, a different 
order of things prevailed. A cursory view of the 
room was like glancing over the first page of a 
clever new book. Your attention was riveted in a 
moment. 

Not, indeed, by the splendour of the furniture; 
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whieh eonsiated of a couple of ineomparable lounging 
(^airs, and divans covered with briglit chintz, fitted 
into the recesses on either si^e the fireplace. But the 
pale green walls were hung with pictures by the same 
masterly hand which had supplied the sketches to 
Mrs. Burton's portfolio, and might have intitled a pro- 
fessional artist to the equivocal honours of the E. A.; 
— while a baized door leading to the adjoining bed- 
room was masked by a folding screen of tinted paper, 
adorned with croquis illustrating the works of Goethe, 
Hof&nann, and Jean Paul Eichter, original, graphic, 
powerful; and though usually attributed by a stranger 
to the varied talents of several artists of genius, 
the fruit of the same inspiration which had fur- 
nished the waUs with their more elaborate specimens 
of art. 

like many old-fashioned London houses, the room, 
overlooking a sooty garden, in which grew nothing 
but broken crockery and sparrows, was enlarged by a 
bow- window; in the centre of which, sidling on its 
stand, was a tame pink cockatoo, whose parts of 
speech had been far more cultivated than those of 
many of its fashionable fellow-parishioners; while on 
the hearth-rug lay a grey Skye terrier, far gone 
in years, apparently on such terms ^f amity with 
the rival pet, as to have overcome in its favour the 
instinctive antagonism between fur and feathers. 

Whenever a foreign elegant^ or artist, visited the 
Progress and Preyudice* I* 3 
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sanctum of Mark Davenport, he was sure to notice, 
amid such a prodigality of works of art, the absence 
of trophies of fanciful pipes and armes de hixe^ which 
constitute the indispensable garnish of a foreign ap- 
partement de gargon. Of such things, Davenport, in 
his green and salad days, had been as fond as 
his neighbours. But he had outgrown his taste for 
objects purporting to be picturesque, but serving 
only to collect the dust; in London, of so noxious a 
quality. 

The adornments of his domicile were of a more 
suggestive order; a few clever statuettes on brackets, 
and one or two antiques collected on his travels. The 
only ornament on his table, besides Br simple black 
marble inkstand and shabby old Kussia-leather blot- 
ting book, much the worse for use, were a bra- 
sier for burning juniper berries, and a cracked 
old Flemish glass, containing a sickly sprig of rose- 
mary. 

But the atmosphere of the chamber was pleasant 
and well-regulated. In winter, a wood-fire blazed 
brightly; in summer, thick green blinds excluded 
the sun. Many a fine gentleman issuing from the 
lofty mansions of May Fair was heard to exclaim, 
on sinking injo one of Davenport's easy chairs, — 
"By Jove! Mark, you take good care of your- 
self. — This is the most comfortable room in Europe." 

What right, however, had he to be comfortable, — 
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that Paria of a younger brother! Cheerless chambers 
in one of the Inns of Court would have better fitted 
his position than all this Sybarite indulgence. A dif- 
ference in age of less than a year rendered him the 
subaltern of a brother intitled to be nursed in the lap 
of luxury, and rejoice in marrow and fatness. But 
the barrier was as insurmountable as though a cen- 
tury, in place of eleven months, intervened between 
the events which gave an heir to Hford Castle, and a 
second olive-branch to its owner. 

iTo the parents, the mother being still young, with 
the milk of human kindness yet unsoured by the 
storms of life, the two babes, rolling upon the lawn 
in their white tunics, possessed an equal charm. If 
either, the younger was preferred; as more loving, 
and more intelligent. The boys were commended, at 
five years old, to the care of the same nursery gover- 
ness, — at eight, to the birch of the same tutor; — 
and at eleven, were despatched together to Eton, — 
where the precocity of Marcus placed him in the 
upper school, side by side with his brother. Both 
were "Mr. Davenport." There was nothing in the 
senior and junior attached to their patronymic suf- 
ficing to denote that one was predestined to feed upon 
the com, wine, and oil of this world, — the other, 
upon its husks. 

Hugh was reserved and gentle; Marcus wild and 
clever. But both were gentlemanly in mind and 

8* 
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depo:i*tment; and as kmdly disposed towards each 
other, as the struggle and aproar of a pdblic school 
would allow them to exhibk. Each had hk bosom- 
friend who was jbhe natural 'enemy of the other, and 
created feuds between them. But during theisr holi- 
days, at Dford Castle, their tempers and pursuits were 
as uniform as if they weare fated to live in Arcadia, 
nurtured on the honey of Hymetfeus. 

Not till the year of Hugh's emancipation from 
Eton did it seem to occur to Lord I>aTenport that the^ 
future destinies of the two boys would be as dissi- 
milar in quality as gold and lead. His lordship made 
the discovery, perhaps, because the outstanding school- 
boy debts of the younger doubled those of the heir- 
apparent. Perhaps because, till within the last six 
months, the fortune of his maiden sister, amountmg to 
something above two thousand a-year, had been re- 
garded in the family as the future inheritanee of her 
godson, Mark. But Miss Davenport, always crotchety, 
had chosen, at forty -five, to replace her pet mar- 
mozets and Blenheim spaniels by a two-legged 
darling, — a sober widower, blest with a numerous 
brood, who speedily superseded her nephew in her 
unsettled affections and unsettled property. It was 
clear, therefore, that poor Marcus would have to pro- 
vide for himself. Half his mother's fortune of twenty 
thousand pounds was all he had to depend upon; and 
that, only at her decease. 
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Lord DaveAport, who from tho p^od of his mar- 
riage had been gradually progressing, or shall we call 
it retrogradizig, from the poe^ to the prose of life, 
was conseqtientlj forced to study the ftiture interests 
of his progeny. Ten years before, he had been 
proudest of Hugh -— fondest of Mark. Now, per- 
haps^ he was fondest of Hugh, who in his nonage had 
given him least anxiety, and proudest of Mark; of 
whose abilities, even fr^m die masters who denounced 
him aa a scapegrace, he received the highest commen- 
dation. But his lordship was fortunately of too prac- 
tical a nature not to perceive the fruitlessness of 
talent combined with moral shortcoming; and was as 
little inclined to foresee in his family a William Shake- 
speare, or even a Goldsmith or Sheridan, as if a sha- 
dowy view of the Fleet Prison loomed in the back- 
ground. He accordingly favoured his younger bom, 
ppevio«sly to his departure for the University, with a 
didactic lecture as diy as sawdust; nearly as circum- 
stantial as a Bridgewater Treatise, and not quite so 
edifying. Lord Davenport warned his son against 
Newmarket and tailors' bills, much as his own father, 
forty years before, had warned himself against infide- 
lity and claret. Among his interdictions, however, 
there was less said about lounging and cigars than 
was altogether judicious: — just as a man in fear of 
the plague would scorn to flee away before the 
measles. 
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In spite, however, of the omission, Marcus, for 
several terms, did himself the utmost credit. Wonders 
were predicted of him. He was recognised in the 
University, as the most brilliant ornament of the de- 
bating club, and booked for the highest honours. On 
the return of the two brothers to Ilford Castle for the 
long vacation, Hugh boasted of Mark to his parents 
and the friends of his parents , like some fond father, 
parading his only son. He even implored Lord Daven- 
port to retain for his brother the seat in Parliament 
which was keeping warm for his less talented self. 
Nor were the Davenports, who had long perceived that 
this amiable eldest hope of theirs was as shy as a 
girl, altogether disinclined to listen to the suggestion. 

But alas! 

The third term, came a frost, a chilling frost. 

The hare, lazy and self-confiding, had allowed itself 
to be overtaken by the tortoise. Partly because irri- 
tated by this unexpected check, and partly because, 
at twenty. Nature was working her way, Marcus 
Davenport now enlisted himself in a joyous band of 
University rebels, beyond all hope from secondary 
punishment; and in due time. Lord Davenport was re- 
spectfully apprised of the rustication of his se- 
cond son. 

The worldy-minded father was fdrious ; thwarted in 
his projects — galled in his self-love. He had brag- 
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ged too largely concerning the acquirements of the 
handsome scapegrace; and his lordship's vanity suffer- 
ed still more keenly than his paternal affections. It 
was only by the prayers and entreaties of Hugh he 
was prevented from dealing so stern a measure of 
wrath upon the delinquent, as the pride of Marcus 
would scarcely ever have forgiven. 

" Send me into the army, if you are so ashamed of 
me that you wish to lose sight of me," was the young 
man's undutiful rejoinder to even a modified explosion 
of his lordship's ire. 

"To idle away your days in the Guards, and get 
deeper and deeper into debt?" 

"The Guards? — for a poor dog with an allow- 
ance of two hundred a-year? No, no! The line — 
a condemned regiment — what you please. There 
are three under orders for India; where the jungle- 
fever, or a Mahratta war may perhaps rid the family 
of such an incumbrance." 

Marcus spoke hardly and bitterly, in spite of the 
choking in his throat; because Lord Davenport's un- 
mitigated harshness had engendered evil feelings in 
return. When his mother addressed him, the same 
evening, in her dressing-room, mingling tears with 
her mild avowals of mortification and regret, he flung 
his arms round her neck, and sobbed like a child. 

His father, meanwhile, profited by the hint thrown 
out. The seat keeping warm for Hugh, as well as 
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Ids personal support of Government, secured attention 
to his claims at the Horse Guards. Within a month, 
the Honourat)le Marcus Davenport was gazetted to a 
regiment whose men were abeady^embarking at Chat- 
ham. And before his mother had leisure to grow 
nervous, or his wild friends to suggest filial insubor- 
dination, his patent-leather equipage had been dis- 
played at the door of a Bond Street outfitter, announ- 
cing his name and destination in letters as distinct 
and tall as the grenadier company of his new corps. 

Few people found fault with the manner in which 
Lord Davenport disposed of his offspring. No fight- 
ing was just then going on, in that unhappy land 
which by divine, or some other right, we assume the 
privilege of keeping quiet and healthy by copious 
phlebotomy of either the heart's-blood or the pocket's. 
Even if it had, hero-worship and the precedent of the 
Great Arthur's early soldiership rendered India a 
favourite field for incipient field-marshals, — and not 
a voice was upraised against his departure, saving 
that of his elder brother, to whom he was almost as a 
twin. 

But this fraternal fondness was placed before Lord 
Davenport, by has friends, as an additional motive for 
Marcus's expatriation. Bo long as the bolder youth 
was at hand to keep him in the shade, poor Hugh, 
they said, would never overcome the diffidence which 
rendered him so silent and so cold. 
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"Homme propose, Bieu dispose." Before Mark 
Davenport had spent three months in the land of pa- 
lanquins, his regiment was on active service in one of 
those perio^cal wars which, by an ample libation of 
British blood, propitiate the outraged genius of the 
soU. In expiation of ancient thrones demolished, an- 
cient dynasties extirpated, ancient treasuries pillaged, 
ancient institutions insulted, many a noble career has 
been cut short, many a noble heart laid in the dust, 
in some obscure skirmish in that land of the sun 
where we have planted the emblem of peace and good- 
will towards men, at the point of a scabbardless sword. 
Young Davenport, fortunate in a brave and able 
colonel, as well as in a commander-in-chief whose 
laurels are still verdant, was fortunate also in oppor- 
tunities. In the course of the two following years, 
his rapid promotion was justified by honourable men- 
tion in more than one despatch. Twice had his 
mother the comfort of a burst of tears in the arms of 
her elder son, when, after a severe action, Hugh 
Davenport was able to point out to her the name 
they loved, not in the list of casualties, but among the 
officers recommended to the notice of the Horse 
Guards. 

Still, the reasons which justified "Lord Davenport 
for having launched his son in an arduous profession, 
had not ceased to exist Not only was the account of 
the young lieutenant at his agent's constantly over- 
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drawn', but Marcus had found occasion to signify to 
the head of the family through his brother, the neces- 
sity under which he found himself of anticipating his 
annual allowance. For a time, the kind hearted Hugh 
contrived, with the assistance of his father^s banker, 
to prevent the bills drawn upon Lord Davenport from 
reaching his hands and provoking his displeasure. 
But his means were limited; and a second claim for 
^ve hundred pounds, brought down all the thunder of 
Jupiter Davenport on the heads of both his sons. 

Searching inquiries brought to light that the bud- 
ding hero on whom the lord of Ilford Castle was be- 
ginning to waste a thousand chimeric hopes, was an 
extravagant profligate. Captain Burton, the wildest 
of his brother oflEicers, had, it appeared, initiated him 
into the fatal mysteries of play: and when, at length, 
at the close of the war which was the means of secu- 
ring for him the company left vacant by the death of 
that dangerous friend, Lord Davenport obtained from 
the commander-in-chief leave of absence for his son, it 
was rather with the view of breaking off the fatal 
connexions he had formed in Lidia, than of indulging 
the earnest desire of his wife and elder-born, to em- 
brace the prodigal from whom they had now been six 
years estranged. 

On his return to Engird, bronzed with travel, 
matured by time, manly in habits and gentlemanly as 
ever in deportment, even Lord Davenport, though 
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deeply incensed against him hj exaggerated reports 
of his excesses, could scarcely believe that a young 
man so pleasing in his exterior, and so accomplished 
in mind, could be the dare-devil represented by his 
superior officers. 

His arrival was the signal for home-happiness and 
family festivity, now becoming rare at Ilford Castle. 
Lord Davenport, mortified alike by the degeneracy of 
his younger son and the insignificance of the elder, had 
long consoled himself by seeking excitement in pur- 
suits characteristic of his mercenary nature. A theo- 
retical agriculturist, the improvement of his estates oc- 
cupied his whole time, and absorbed all his money; 
till, at last, every hour and guinea seemed wasted 
that was not devoted to the interests of his landed 
property. 

At no time of his life a pleasant companion, his 
lordship was becoming so completely a clod of the 
valley, that Hugh Davenport would have seen as 
little of home as though he too were fighting in the 
Punjaub, but for the sake of the gentler and kinder 
parent so much in need of his society. Not that his 
mother had ever appealed to his sympathy. No amount 
of suffering would have wrung out of her heart one 
disrespectful word concerning the husband she had 
sworn to honour and obey. 

Country neighbours and occasional guests at Ilford 
Castle were heard, indeed, to whisper that Lady 
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Dfty«nport was nearly as eold aiid silent as her hus- 
band; and scarcely a visitor ever issued from the 
gates, but felt relieved from disagreeable constraint. 
For such casual observers were not likely to ascribe 
the frequent changes of colour of that mild pale face 
to repressed sensibility; and few surmised that the 
woman, whose rank and fortune appeared so enviable, 
had been through life a martyr to Duty. When 
scarcely past the age of girlhood, and as yet unintro- 
duced into society, Gertrude Meadowes had accepted, 
in obedience to parental authority, the hand of a man 
twenty years older than herself, whose object in the 
alliance was to secure^ a domestic slave and an heir to 
his estate; and though both expectations were realised, 
he was not of a sufficiently generous nature to grant 
a single concession in return. 

Her brother — her only brother — having shortly 
after her own marriage taken to himself a wife in 
direct opposition to the will of his surviving mother 
and the opinion of his august brother-in-law, Lord 
Davenport had intimated to Sir Mark ^Meadowes that, 
neither he nor Lady Meadowes would ever be received 
at Ilford Castle, or allowed the smallest intercourse 
with his sister or her children )» a threat to which he 
had adhered with a degree of vindictive obstinacy, 
such as the inconsistency of modem society rarely 
calls into play. 

It is true that circumstances favoured, their es- 
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trangement. They were never accidentally thrown in 
each other's way. The Meadoweses lived in the 
strictest retirement; and but for the yearnings of Lady 
Davenport's tender heart after her only brother and 
his offspring, they might easily have been forgotten at 
nford Casde. 

This unnatural estrangement, however, threw a 
cloud over her existence, even before the conduct of 
her younger boy afforded her cause for dissatisfaction. 
Yet dearly as she loved her brother Mark, when for- 
bidden to correspond with him, she obeyed. Her whole 
life had been an act of obedience: — an act more 
praiseworthy than pleasant. But the darker moments 
of the domestic struggle were yet to be encountered. 
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CHAPTER V. 

One half the twelvemonth's leave of absence ac- 
corded to Captain Davenport at the end of the cam- 
paign, on the usual plausible plea of ill -health, had 
just expired; when his brother Hugh walked one morn- 
ing into the bachelor domicile already described: — it 
would be incorrect to say, to breakfast — for, as re- 
garded hours, and more especially meal-hours, Marcus 
was as little to be relied upon as if still a campaigner. 
But Mr. Davenport was fortunate in finding him seated 
before his steaming coflFee and smoking pillau; and 
their colloquy was all the more sociable for the cover 
instantly laid for the unexpected guest by Captain 
Davenport's incomparable soldier servant. 

Astonishing how much the exercise of the masti- 
catory functions tends to forward despatch of small- 
talk! Hugh, who was fresh from Ilford Castle, where 
he had been spending the recess, announced that Marcus 
had grievously offended his father by keeping aloof 
from the family circle. 

^^I can't help it! His lordship must fume away 
his wrath," said Captain Davenport, in reply to his 
brother's mild remonstrances. "It would have been 
gross hypocrisy on my part to go. I am bored out 
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of all human patience at Hford. 'T is the only spot 
under the canopy of heaven where I am not allowed 
the free exercise of my understanding. At my last 
Tisit, I found myself gradually lignifying into just 
such an automaton as my poor dear mother! It is 
horrible — yes, by Heavens, Hugh, it is really hor- 
rible to see the weight of authority by which the go- 
vernor has extinguished her powers of mind." 

"I see nothing horrible in the case," said Hugh, 
quietly helping himself to more rice. "My mother is 
an excellent wife; and perfectly understands the best 
duties of woman's mission. 

She haa ber humour best when she obeys.** 

"Why I vow to Heaven, my dear Hugh, the Ilford 
torpor is extending even to yourself I" cried Marcus. 
"My father, with his soul concentered in his draining- 
tiles and patent manures, is gradually obliterating the 
intellects of the family. — Accept my sincere con- 
gratulations, Mark Davenport, my friend, for your 
obstinacy in spending the holidays in town; thanks to 
which, I am not at present conscious of any symptoms 
of the family infirmity." 

"What infirmity?" inquired the matter-of-fact 
Hugh. 

"Something akin to the condition of the half- alive 
prince in the Arabian Tales, one moiety of whose 
person had been converted into marble by an evil 
genius/' 
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"Grave me my copaipifiwon? Could he do less tian 
bestow a few hundred poupd? on the maintenance of 
one put of his two sons? Why send me to Eton — 
why send n^e to the University — if he intended to 
place me in a marching rietgiment and allow me only 
half the interest of the ten thousand ppunds which he 
calls my portion under hjs marriage settlements — 
My portion!^* repeated Marcus, impatiently shrugging 
his shoulders. "With such views, he had better have 
sent me to the Ilford Grammar.- school and articled me 
to an attorney." 
."Marcus, Marcus!" 

"Well — because I argued the case with him on 
its own merits, and when he twitted me with wasting 
in riot and excess what he was pleased to term the 
splendid abilities with which Nature has gifted me, 
and I respectfully replied that so far from wasting 
them, I had every encouragement given me by my 
friends to obtain a handsome competence as an artist, 
he exploded into a fit of frenzy, and called me a 
Meadowes at heart." 

" On which, alas ! you parted in mutual displeasure, 
and have not met since!" 

"And you wonder at it?" 

"My father might have called me a Meadowes fifty 
times over, and I should have felt only proud of the 
name once borne by my mother, one of the most an- 
cient in England." 
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"The tone — tlie manner in whict he made the 
apcufifitipi^ were everything. My father used the name 
oiUy to signify one of a race who don't miiid disgracing 
themselves to gratify their foolish fancies." 

*'Bnt aftpy. your threatening hipa to become an ar- 
tist — a professional artist — " 

"Ija the name of heaven, why not? You all pre- 
tend , to b^ prpud of these Indian sketches of mine. 
If I can command a handsome income by the practice 
of ail art which immortalises, what is there more de- 
grading in the occupfitipn than in that of the law, for 
which I was first dest;inpd? In either case, I sell to 
the public the works of my braips and hands. A colour- 
bo3&, or a pounce^ box — what difference? Receiving 
the price of a picturp is surely not more ,vile th^n 
cringing for fee^ to an attorney?" 

**In such cases, usage is everything." 

"Usage has he^ everything. Biit the worjd, my 
dear Hugh, is coming to years of discretion. Our 
grandsons will find their account in becoming pain- 
terp, sculptprs, author^, civil engineer^; instead of 
.wasting their youth soldiering in country towns or 
noxious colonies, or learning profane oaths and foul 
language in a cockpit; in order to achieve a moderate 
provision as generals or admirals, when they have no 
longer a tooth left tp eat the bread they have earned 
HO h^dly." 

^^The wisest of us, I'm afraid, can little surmise 

4* 
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what will be done by bis grandsons," observed Hugh 
Davenport, gravely. "Precedent is, I admit, neutra- 
lised by the present ab- normal state of the world; 
but — '' 

" There I " interrupted Marcus, triumphantly. " Even 
you admit that society is in a state of transition. Then 
why not profit by the movement? Depend upon it, 
Hugh, if I set up as artist, I will contrive to make my 
palette and brush respected." 

" Ay, if you only bully the rest of the world as 
you have bullied my father, and are endeavouring to 
bully ?7i€," replied his brother, laughing. 

" Then let us talk reasonably," said Marcus, lower- 
ing his voice, which had been gradually wound up to 
barrack -room pitch, till it provoked his pet cockatoo 
into sympathetic screams of "Marcus, old fellow, 
Marcus, Marcus!" 

"With all my heart. I came hither on purpose." 

"As an emissary from my father?" 

"As a brother who loves you better than all your 
friends and toadies put together," replied Hugh, warmly. 
"Marcus, you are not just." 

"Yes, I am, for I am ashamed of myself," cried the 
younger brother, extending his hand. "Wait a moment 
till I am cool again, and we will start fair." 

And having rung for the table to be cleared, and 
dipped his hands in a finger-glass , Captain Davenport 
wheeled round his arm-chair towards the divan by the 
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fireside, on which Hugh had already taken up his 
position. 

"In one word then, Marcns," resumed his brother, 
"my mission here is to persuade you to accept a third 
of the allowance of six hundred a -year made me by 
my father; which, with the two hundred he gives 
you, will bring our incomes to a level — four hun- 
dred a -piece." 

"For what do you take me, Hugh? " — cried Marcus, 
drawing up to his highest altitude. 

"For a kind brother, if you accede to my proposal. 
Believe me, you will do nothing with my father. He 
has taken as regards you what the French call a mau- 
vais pit; and so long as you and he are at odds, there 
is no peace at Hford." 

"And you consider that a sufficient reason for me 
to rob you of your birthright?" 

"With four hundred a -year, I shall have enough, 
and more than enough, for my needs. Were my father 
to allow me the thousand or fifteen hundred per annum 
which you and your friends sometimes say it is his 
duty to do, I should not know what to do with it 
I might become a prodigal, or a miser." 

"Neither the one nor the other. — You would re- 
main what you are: — an excellent fellow — consider- 
ing everybody's comfort before your own." 

"You give me more credit than I deserve. I have 
no expensive tastes. A better steed than is comprised 
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in my old bay hack, wotild be a HuisanciB to me. 
Half the year I live at free quarters in the old den in 
Spring Gardens; the oth6r half, at Ilfwd Castled' 

"Hugh! you ^11 di'ive me mad!" itit6rrupted Cap- 
tain Davenport, starting up in disguiit. " Do ydu meati 
to stereotype your life and memoirs in this creeping 
style? Do you intend to degenerate altogether into 
'the weed that rots itself at ease in Lethe's wharf?' 
Am I never to be as prdud of the development of your 
mind as of the warmth of your heart? You knoriv, as 
well as I do, all you might be; all we have a right to 
expect of you. Tet under the leaden mace of my 
father's authority, I swear you ai^e becoming a mere 
acquiescent puppet. Tou sit iti the House as like a 
log, as you used in the old school -I'odm at Ilfotd. 
You consider only ybur duty towards Lord Davenport, 
by whom you were returned; — not yotir duty towards 
your neighbour, whose intereirtis you have swdm on 
the Gospel to serve and protect!" 

"You are somewhat hard upon me, Mark," said 
Hugh Davenport, taking advantage of his brother's 
pause for breath. 

"Not harder than you deserve! Mot^over, as you 
have just done a princely thing by me — I speak under 
the safeguard of that great obligation. — I would give 
worlds — such worlds as one has to give — that you 
would begin to do yourself justice, and prove yourself 
to the world all you have shown youwclf to me. But 
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that miserable shyness of yours, dear Hugh, and above 
all, yonr dread of irritating my father and causing him 
to harrass his wife, will wrap round your youth in 
worthless obscurity till, when hereditary rank and for- 
tune devolve upon you, you will have become old, 
cold, selfish and idle; disposed to follow implicitly 
the track of preceding Davenports, — the line of cart- 
wheels and heavy waggons! Consider to what a cal- 
culating machine my father has reduced himself; as 
plodding a money-maker in his agricultural specula- 
tions as any old grocer in Cheapside; and for the 
love of mercy and of me, beware of going and doing 
likewise.^ 

"Scarcely likely, with such a Hotspur for a conn- 
dllor," pleaded Hugh, with one of his forgiving 
smiles. "Meanwhile, be patient, and alloil' me to ful- 
fil my duties, public and private, as I understand 
them: — cheering the life of the dearest of mothers; 
and tottering in my politicid leading-strings, till I have 
learned to walk." 

^Wbm even your old nurse could tell you that 
leading-strings have been aboH^ed fffr the last half 
centniy: and that brats and tyros acquire the use 
of nature's gifts, bj means of tbeir own thmnps, 
bumps, and tnmbles. Yon have been mr/re than five 
yean in P ailiai a en t. Hugh. Who besides iMd and 
the stmanark is even cognizant of the fact?^ 

**Tlionsaad3 of the town^eople of Bawbarae. 
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whose interests I have been the means of protecting; 
scores, whose interests I have been the means of ad- 
vancing." 

"Hillo! Jobbery and corruption, Parson Hugh? — 
I never should have thought it." 

"No jobbery; but a fair exercise of lawful in- 
fluence in favour of worthy objects. As a speaker, 
I aih not wanted. My father knew, when he placed 
me in Parliament, my intentions on that head; as 
well as the exact character and bent of my po- 
litical opinions. I have not deviated &om them. 
He is satisfied — Rawburne is satisfied — /am 
satisfied. Why seek to disturb our mutual satisfac- 
tion?" 

"Because I can't bear to see a priceless diamond 
serving only as a lantern to light the poor fisher- 
man's cottage — as we used to read in the Arabian 
Nights, before they were spoiled by being made 
specimens of what Byron calls ^the choicest Orienta- 
Hsm.'" 

"Every dunce in the House, my dear Mark, is a 
priceless diamond in the estimation of his nearest re- 
lations; and believe me — " 

But Marcus had no leisure just then for the exer- 
cise of his faith or credulity. The room-door was 
burst open by what at first sight appeared to be a 
gentleman disguised as a Turk in a masquerade cos- 
tume, who had grossly overdressed his part A vest 
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and tunic of an extravagant shawl -pattern, were 
cmctored at the waist with a scarlet cord and tassels, 
over long, loose red trowsers, and yellow morocco 
slippers, crowned by a richly embroidered fez; from 
which escaped long auburn locks, intermingled with 
most Saracenic whiskers meeting below the chin of 
the wearer. 

Holding a cherry-stick pipe in one hand , and the 
Times newspaper in the other, this unceremonious 
visitor threw himself on one of the divans near the 
fireplace; and, having tossed out of his eyes the 
dishevelled locks blown into them by the rapidity of 
his ascent in mounting the stairs, he nodded fa- 
miliarly to Hugh Davenport, and saluted the younger 
brother by the name of "old fellow;" a mode of ad- 
dress whose comprehensive tenderness is equivalent 
to the ^''mon cher*' of a French elegant, 

Hamilton Drewe, the intruder who, from his domi- 
cile on the first floor, had thus unceremoniously in- 
vaded^his neighbour's territories, would, however, have 
scorned the name of ^^ elegant." Though so extra- 
vagantly accoutred, he flattered himself he had a soul 
above buttons — even though they were of cinque- 
cento fashion or wrought by Froment Meurice. Rich 
in personal gifts, and tolerably clever, this young 
gentleman might have formed a valuable member of 
society, had he not emerged into the London crowd at 
a moment when the white -cravated Brmnmel school 
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which succeeded to the white-coated Sir John Lade 
school, had just abdicated in favour of the eCisentric 
rhan of genius, copied after the pattern of Vivian 
Grey. 

Most people are of opinion thtet the Honourable 
and Right Honotirable aspirantis to the bays, who, in 
these our times, indite maudlin histories, flaccid ro- 
mances , or helter-skelter books of travels , — or who 
favour Mechatiics' Institutes and Provincial Athe- 
nteums with a view of their white gloves , embroidered 
shirts, and fiddle-faddle philosophy, exhibit a con- 
siderable improvement on the coarse men of coaching 
times, or the fine gentlemen of the Regency. Since 
they drink less, they are supposed to think more. 
But as regards the general benefit of mankind, there 
was more manliness in the rougher class which was 
less afraid of meeting the winds of Heaven face to 
face. The dandies fought well at Waterloo, — 
established the sportsmanship of Melton, — and have 
budded the old crab-stock of John Bull with fruit of 
excellent flavour. It remains to be seen whether the 
self-seeking, over-conscious, over-taught, and over- 
teaching generation we have baptized in the waters 
of Helicon, and nurtured upon the fruit of the Tree 
of Knowledge, will not abort into peevish old prigs, 
incapable of expanding into the lofty sentiments and 
generous affections of middle age; — maundering 
away their days at Scientific Meetings and Literary 
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Adsodatioiis , where they are courted, for the value of 
their "name Jli the bills," into a belief that they 
underiitand what is going on; instead of devoting their 
time to the toultifariotis duties apportioned to their 
station in life. 

Hamilton Brewe WaB one of the best spedmens of 
the class: for he wisls thoroughly in earnest. Early 
an orphan, knd boru to the enjoyment of an estate of 
nearly five thoUsfend a-year in the sturdy county of 
Northumberland, his guardianship had been unluckily 
consigned to the hands di a distant relative, an old 
bachelor, wedded by a morganatic marriage to the 
whole Nine Muses at once; who looked upon literary 
r^snown as th^ highest attainable distinction. Instead 
of bringing up his ward to be a useful man in his 
generation, qualified to reconcentrate a property in- 
jured by neglect and a long minority, Wroughton 
Drewe, Esq., F.R.S., F.A.S., F. L. S. and all the 
rest of it — had taught him to despise provincial life; 
to denounce country gentlemen as clods of the valley; 
and to prefer public scholarship and an assumed 
sympathy in the opening of barrows and collecting of 
scarabtei, to the legislation of his county, or his 
country, and the "better regulation" of himself and 
his estates. 

Instead of sending his young relative to one of 
our public schools, Mr. Drewe fancied he was doing 
better fot his intellects and morals, by placing him 
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under the care of a forty-donkey-power pedagogue of 
a private tutor. At sixteen, he was removed from the 
narrow village circle to which he had been an object 
of adulation, to a German university, to be rendered 
muzzy with Hegelian philosophy, beer, tobacco, and 
aesthetics: nor was it wonderful that, at twenty, he 
should return to the hands of his cousin Wroughton, 
with a smattering of universal knowledge, and in his 
portmanteau a thin quarto of fugitive poetry, original, 
and translated. 

Now Drewe the elder was a man of Blooms- 
bury; — in his youth a working placeman, but long 
since retired on a pension and a moderate compe- 
tence; to find recreation in remodelling his education 
by the lectures of the Royal Institution, and the 
sittings of the Horticultural, Linnsean, Zoological, 
Philological, Ethnological, Medico-botanical, Entomo- 
logical, and Heaven knows how many more learned 
societies; where he fancied himself as much instructed, 
as men really instructed find themselves amused. At 
all events, he acquired the cant of scientific know- 
ledge; as the connoisseurs of the last century, so ably 
described by Goldsmith and Sterne, acquired the 
jargon of criticism. A few dinners, in the course of 
the season, to the sapient professors rejoicing in the 
appendix to their names of all the letters of the al- 
phabet conjoined with that of F, obtained for him a 
reputation of Mecsenas-ship. And though he would 
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Lave been puzzled to classify the groundsel springing 
within the rusty palisades of Bloomsbury Square, or 
the aphides sulkily fattening thereon, he passed, from 
Museum Street to the London University, as an em- 
bodied Cosmos. Rusty-coated literati inclined their 
heads reverentially when they heard mention of the 
name of Mr. Wroughton Drewe. 

By way of introducing his rich and accomplished 
admirable Crichton of a ward to the heau monde, he 
put up his name at the Alfred, and one or two equally 
somniferous clubs, and proposed him as a member 
of several learned societies; and great was his morti- 
fication when, some months afterwards, the erratic 
genius suddenly started for the East, in a fit of dis- 
gust at the severe castigation inflicted by the critics 
upon his maiden volume. The ex-guardian consoled 
himself, as best he might, by the conviction that he 
would return from the Cataracts of Upper Egypt, 
k la Byron, exalted in importance by an Oriental 
beard, and a forthcoming canto* of a new Childe 
Harold. 

Nothing of the kind. The young gentleman 
brought only a few shawls, tobacco pouches, and pa- 
pooshes; with his dragoman^s and courier's accounts, 
to be audited, and a constitution considerably en- 
feebled by the debilitating fever of the Levant. 

He had, however, established in the interim a 
species of reputation. He had been called in literary 
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journals "that enterprising traveller, Mr. Hamilton 
Drewe" -r- nay, in a journal seldom read exqept by 
the yictims of its sanguinary articles, that "pnomising 
scholar," that "distinguished and rising poet;'' and 
he became consequently still more enamoured of him- 
self than when simply patted on the back by Blooms- 
bury Square. 

The promising scholar and distinguished poet con- 
sidered it due to his reputation to give literary break- 
fasts, and literary dinners; sedulously frequented by 
certain pseudo scholars and self rsty led men of letters; 
who fooled him to the top of his bent -^ called him 
Byron — Lamartine — Eothen -r- drank his claret, 
drew on his banker ^ and when his back wap turned, 
laughed him to scorn. In Hunt and EoskelFs bill, 
there appeared to his debit an item of six silver-gilt 
standishes. -r- Six! — Could the ink consumed in 
inditing "Blossoms of the Soul," have demanded 
the use of six standishes? No! but the small re- 
viewers did . — T«ho bad wrapped up that delicate 
and well -puffed effusion in the cotton of their be- 
spoken praise. 

The youthful bard, or as the Knights of the 
Standish styled him, the youthful darling of the 
Muses, had not thought it necessary to re-explore, on 
his return to Christendom, the "wilds of Bloomsbury." 
Having despatched to his ex-guardian his tributary 
offering of papyrus, and a MS. or two purchased for 
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its weight in gold, at one or other of the Levai^tine 
moQfusteries which Mr. Curzon^s intereating work had 
hrooght. into notice, he issued strict orders to the 
Giannino whom Byron's example had erected into his 
Groom of the Chambers, never to admit into them 
a bald-headed, hook-nosed elderly gentleipan, bearing 
his own name and the physiognomy of a vulture 
digesting. 

In exchange for what he renounced in this erudite 
privy councillor, the incipient Byron devoted to the 
pursuit of literary distinction under difficulties, had 
acquired only the friendship of Marcus Davenport. 
And to a man like Drewe, it was invaluable. Marcus 
was an unsparing hater of humbug; — a sworn enemy 
to impostors. He would not have toadied a king for 
his throne: far less a reviewer for his praise. Least of 
all, any of the six bestandished editors, unheard of in 
the world of letters save by hapless authors of volumes 
of Occasional Poems. 

Dr. Johnson could not have spoken with more 
brutal plainness than Davenport to his aspiring neigh- 
bour of the first floor, — 

That best natar'd man with the worst natnr*d Musef — 

when advising him to abjure foolscap and wirewove, 
and go home and cultivate his estates. 

"At Cub Hall," said he, "you may become a use- 
ful man in your generation; marry a baronet's 
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daughter, and improve the race of swedes , sheep , and 
Drewes. As a poet, take my word for it, yon 11 never 
rise to the level of Day and Martinis, or the author 
of Human Life. Far better crown yourself with a 
wreath of turnip-tops, my dear fellow, than with such 
miserable laurels." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

But it is almost time to return into Gloucester- 
shire; where incidents of unusual interest were dis- 
torhing the even tenor of the ways of Meadowes 
Court. 

In Amy Meadowes^s monotonous life it was an 
event to migrate £rom home even to the distance of a 
couple of miles. Sir Mark was to remain on the i^ot, 
as oversea of the works. But the transfer (^ the in- 
valid to her new domicile was not effected without 
some anxiety heth to her husband and child. 

To their great surprise, Lady Harriet was stand- 
ing under the porch of Badensford Manor to receive 
her guests. 

"Yes! It i& even so,^ said she, offering her arm 
to asskit Lady Meadowes mto the drawing-room, where 
a cozy «ofa drawn near the fire, awaited her. ^' After 
all my fine pro^mons of making you lady -para- 
mount here, dear Lady Meadowes, I must claim your 
hospitality. I am prevented going to my sister Louisa 
by illness in her house. Bo far from receiving me, 
she has sent me her son William, to be out of the 
way of the fever which is raging around them. Had 
she wished me, however, to keep the engagement, I 
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should not have thought of taking the poor boys into 
the danger of infection." 

"But under all these circumstances, we shall per- 
haps be in your way?" said her visitor. "The car- 
riage is not yet unpacked. Nothing would be easier 
than to return, atid postpone our undertaking for a 
time." 

"Nothing would be more difficult, if you intend to 
complete it before the frosty weather sets in. And 
why, my dear friend? Surely you know enough of 
this rambling old house to admit that it contains three 
or four spare bed-rooms; — and that nothing could 
delight me half so much as to have them occupied by 
you and yours." 

"Then we are all happy, and the thing is settled," 
interrupted Amy. "Our visit to Radensford will be 
far pleasanter than we had a right to expect." 

Then, recollecting that Lady Harriet's nephew, 
William Eustace, who had occasionally visited the 
Manor House as long as she could remember, was 
now a young man of four-and-twenty, a Member of 
Parliament, and a star in the fashionable world, it 
suddenly occurred to her that she had said too much; 
and, blushing and confused, she made matters worse 
by endeavouring to modify her frank declaration. 

She could have withdrawn her compliment in all 
sincerity on the morrow. After an evening spent in 
disjointed chat in Lady Harriet's old-fashioned draw- 
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ing-room, Amy felt that the Mr. Eustace, who was no 
longer called William in the family, was anything but 
an acquisition. He was either dull, or supercilious. 
She wasted some time in endeavouring to find out 
which. For though silent and unsympathetic, he was 
too good-looking and too well-bred to be an object of 
indifference. The result of her cogitations was, that 
it was a pity so handsome a young man should be so 
thoroughly disagreeable. But Amy's cheerful temper 
was not long influenced by the dryness of their unex- 
pected inmate. She proceeded to amuse the little boys 
when they were released from the school-room, and to 
arrange Lady Meadowes's work-table and sofa, exactly 
as if he had not been present. 

To do him justice, he intruded as little as possible 
into the family circle. Off at early morning with the 
keepers to shoot over the wide-lying farms of the 
Manor, he was never visible till dinner; to the hilarity 
of which, he contributed about as much as the statue 
of the commandant would have done to the supper of 
Don Juan. Even at the tea-table, with the honours 
of which Amy was entrusted, while her mother and 
Lady Harriet crooned together over their household 
interests and parish gossip, instead of making the 
smallest effort to entertain the fair young guest of the 
house, he retreated to a distant sofa with a reading 
lamp and a pamphlet. 

Marvellous, indeed, would it have appeared to 

6* 
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Amy, had any one informed ber that thk silent jovLug 
gentleman passed for a Phoenix in his own county; 
and was classed, even m London, among the *^men of 
wit and pleasure about town." His abilities, unques- 
tionably above par, had been polished by what Great 
Britain calls a first-rate education, viz., a public school 
and the university; — on learning which, Amy was 
disposed to attribute his didness to an overweight of 
classics and mathematics. 

She judged him wrongfully. Young Eustace was 
no pedant. His present moroseness aroee from a cer- 
tain lecture by which his aunt had signified, oil his 
arrival, that she considered his heart in considerable 
danger from the attractions of a simple country girl; 
— his heart — for which Clarissa Haarlowe, in all the 
glory of her beauty and heiress-ship , would have had 
as little attraction as her dairy-maid I Even in tiie 
midst of her flurries and fusses at the compulsory 
change of her plans , Lady Hamet had found time to 
exact from her nephew that he would not endeavour 
to turn the head of the rustic beau^ under her roof 
by unmeaning attentions; which after all would pos- 
sibly end in his own entanglement. 

"Fear nothing, my dear aunt^" was his scornful 
reply. "I promise you that your partridges aad phea- 
sants are the only victims likely to signalise my so- 
journ at Kadensford." 

"That's well, — that's right, — diat's all I 
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wanted to hear," said slbe, aecepting at once his self- 
confident assertion. ^^For I am too well acquainted 
with my sister Louisa^s principles, to hope for for- 
giveness if X allowed you to form an attachment to 
Amy Meadowes." 

"To the daughter of an old baronet? Why what 
am I myself but a baronet's son?" 

"No matter. Louisa and I understand each other. 
I know her views for you; and shall certainly do no- 
thing to thwart them." 

Mr. Eustace was too proud to pursue the inquiry. 
Neither his mother nor his aunt were people to be 
forced into frankness. Creations of the point-ruffles 
and hoop-petticoat school of education, in which filial 
duty was synonymous with passive obedience, having 
practised it towards their own parents, they now ex- 
acted it pf thdr offspring. Both were well-intending, 
conscientious women; but unyielding as iron in the 
execution of the duties into which they had been 
trammeUed. Bom of an exemplary family and reared 
in a circle above and beyond the reach of vulgar 
temptations, they had no charity for the frailties of 
their less fortunate fellow-creatures. Like the potter's 
day, they had hardened in the sunshine of life: had 
suffered no persecution — had learned no mercy. 
They expected the business of the stirring struggling 
world to be transacted with the prai8e^?x)rthy punctua- 
lity of their own narrow households; and the smallest 
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default in morality was visited with anathema and ex- 
communication; not only as regarded the tables of 
divine law, but in all those petty enactments of con- 
ventional life summed up by conmion- place people 
into "public opinion." 

Lady Harriet, indeed, was a trifle less severe than 
her sister; for the deaths of a beloved son and 
daughter-in-law in the prime of life had in some de- 
gree mollified the sternness of her heart. Till those 
melancholy events, though compelled by her late hus- 
band, Colonel Warneford, to maintain terms of civility 
with their neighbours at Meadowes Court, she had 
treated Lady Meadowes with the coldest reserve. But 
from the period of her great loss, when the kindly 
sjnmpathy and Christian condolence of the gentle in- 
valid were so unsparingly yielded, she had renounced 
in Lady Meadowes's favour her favourite phrase of 
"remembering what was due to herself and to public 
opinion." 

But though thus humanely oblivious, — though 
she condescended to admit to her friendship a fault- 
less, blameless woman, — she understood too well the 
prejudices of Sir Henry and Lady Louisa Eustace to 
suppose they would tolerate a marriage between their 
only son and the daughter of a promoted governess. 
If even Lord and Lady Davenport had judged it due 
to their dignity to break off all connexion with Sir 
Mark Meadowes in consequence of his marriage, it 
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was not likely that people who so punctiliously sub- 
mitted to the law of public opinion as the Eustaces, 
should be more lenient. 

As might be expected, Lady Harriet's oflGiciousness 
and superfluous prohibitions secured the usual results. 
Amy, who would have been mystified and probably 
disgusted by Mr. Eustace's habitual style of London 
trifling and flirtation, was piqued by his incivility. 
While on the other hand, the self - suflGicient Club- 
lounger, who would have resented the corvee of ma- 
king the agreeable to a country Miss, began to fancy 
that the fruit must be indeed golden, when so drago- 
nised by his dictatorial aunt. He was startled to find 
his apparent incivility fail to humiliate as it ought the 
untutored country girl; nor could he help continually 
speculating upon the influence of his conduct on her 
countenance and manner. He was always watching 
her.- Even when beating a covert at three miles' dis- 
tance from the Manor House, he found himself wonder- 
ing what Amy was doing by the fireside; and how 
she managed to get through the morning amidst skeins 
of silk and balls of worsted, enlivened only by such 
wearisome companionship as that of his perpendicular 
kinswoman. 

One day, it suddenly crossed his mind that some 
trick or artifice was concealed under the sage counsels 
of Lady Harriet. Conscious how deeply he was 
touched by the singular loveliness and naivete of Amy 
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Meadowes, it OQcmred to hrm that this might be the 
&nd Lady Harriet had intended to accomplish. The 
visit of the Meadoweses to Radensford might have 
been pre-arranged. He, he^ the sapient and fashion- 
able William Enstace, Esq., M. P., was perhaps the 
dupe of a confederation of rustics, — a fox caught in 
a mole Irap! 

When this surmise presented itself first to his 
mind, in the course of one of his snipe-shooting ex- 
cursions in the forest of Burdans , he happened to be 
almost within view of poor Amy's venerable birthplace; 
and, as if pricked by a spur, he suddenly started off 
in the direction of Meadowes Court. In his whelp- 
hood, he had been a first favourite with the sonless 
old baronet. He would go and ask him for some 
breakfast, and ascertain whether there were really 
works and workmen in the case, to account for the 
dispersion of the family. 

Long before he reached the grey walls of the an- 
cient Stamm'Haus^ the question was answered. The 
road was cut up, and unsightly with ruts. Muddy 
planks were lying about; — a fishy, foetid odour per- 
vaded the atmosphere. Dirty-looking labourers were 
driving barrows, or wielding shovels; and in coasting 
the mansion in order to reach the entrance-bridge, Mr. 
Eustace obtained an enlivening glimpse of a muddy 
fosse, whose filthy surface partially clothed with 
coarse herbage, decayed weeds, gaping blue cockle- 
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shells and broken crockery, was quite as vexatious to 
the eye as its emanations were unsatisfactory to the 
smell. 

The young sportsman began to feel that he might 
as well have pursued his sport in the forest. It was 
hcywever too late to think of retreat. Sir Mark who, 
in his old green cutaway and well-worn flat straw hat, 
was inspecting the unloading of the earth-carts, a few 
of which had discharged their burden at the further 
extremity of the moat, was already hurrying forward 
to meet his visitor, shading his eyes from the morning 
sun to assist his scrutiny. Eustace was forced to ad- 
vance; with far less alacrity however, than the pointers, 
who seemed to perceive that they had reached a land 
of plenty — whether as regarded its kennel or its 
coverts. 

"Why *t is, — yet no, it can't be, — little Willy 
£ustace — that is, young Mr. Eustace!" cried the 
frank old baronet, seizing the hand which his visitor 
shyly extended towards him. "Well, God bless me, 
this is a surprise! We haven't met — let me see, 
'twas when I was serving as High Sheriff — not these 
six years — eh? And heartily glad I ain to see you 
again," he continued, giving a rough shake to the 
hand he had grasped so flrmly during the progress of 
his reminiscences. "I'm only sorry that Lady Mea- 
dowes and my daughter should be absent, to make an 
old man's welcome less acceptable. But, as you see. 
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the works going on here are of a nature to drive 'em 
away." 

Mr. Eustace could almost have fancied that the 
motives of his visit were discovered. 

"But now I think on't," resumed Sir Mark, inter- 
rupting his train of reflections, "you must be staying 
with Lady Harriet? You are perhaps in the house 
with them at Kadensford?" 

"I left the Manor, Sir, only a couple of hours ago; 
and have ihe pleasure of assuring you that, when we 
parted last night. Lady Meadowes and your daughter 
were in excellent health and spirits." 

"That's right — that's well! And what's again 
right and well, your news Will spare me a trot to 
the Manor this afternoon, for which I could ill spare 
time; — though, to do the old shooting -pony justice, 
she carries me to the village in less than a quarter of 
an hour." 

"No visit of inspection, I can assure you, is at all 
necessary," rejoined Mr. Eustace, cheerfully. "I am 
here to answer every question you may be inclined 
to ask." 

"Then let 'em be asked and answered over the 
breakfast -table," said Sir Mark, cordially. "The bell 
rang five minutes ago — just as I spied you. But a 
fresh supply of steaks and hot cakes will soon set mat- 
ters to rights. Here you! John — Dick — Manesty ! — 
Take Mr, Eustace's dogs round to the stable -yard; 
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unless," he continued, with a sly smile, "petticoat- 
government being in interregnum here just now, you 
like to have the poor fellows with you in the break- 
fast-parlour?" 

The dogs being Lady Harriet's and not his own, 
Mr. Eustace perferred seeing them consigned to their 
proper place; — and having given up his gun to one 
of the keepers, he followed Sir Mark into the cheerful 
breakfast-room, liberally supplied with cold turkeypoult 
and home-smoked ham, pressed beef and mealy potatoes, 
hot bread, marmalade, and a smoking broil ; — all that 
maketh glad the heart of sportsman, and put to the 
blush the meagre, dowager fare of Eadensford Manor. 

Before Sir Mark had despatched his fii'st bowl of 
tea, he acquainted his visitor with all he had to tell con- 
cerning the nature and motive of his improvements; 
adding a declaration that, had he known how lone- 
some he should feel in this first separation from his 
womankind, he would have seen the moat further, be- 
fore he thought of filling it up. Then came the avowal 
that the thought of filling it would never have occurred 
to him, but for the influence it was supposed to exer- 
cise over the health of the best and dearest of wives. 

"You're not old enough," added Sir Mark, "to 
understand that sort of thing at present. It takes years 
and years, Mr. Eustace, to ripen one's boyish notions 
of sentimental love into the right-down manly feeling 
that binds a man to the wife of his choice, and th^ 
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fireside gladdened by their children. But when the 
time comes, Sir, for you to make the discovery, mind 
my words, 'twill be the beet- spent and happiest day 
of your life." 

The young snipe -shooter, who for twenty minutes 
past had been getting smaller and smaller in his shoes, 
overpowered by the hearty spirit of his host, his liberal 
sentiments and liberal housekeeping, enhanced by the 
fine old plate, china and pictures, which implied small 
need to descend to stratagem to secure a partner for 
the daughter and heiress of the house, gave a timid 
assent. At length, having breakfasted as became one 
of the old baronets whose bronzed faces smiled upon 
him from the walls of the breakfast -parlour, rather 
than as befitted a fastidious young" Pelham of St. James's 
Street, he took pity on the evident desire of his host 
to return to his workmen, and rose to depart: or per- 
haps took pity on himself, — to whom Sir Mark, 
cheered by a copious succession of the *^cups that 
cheer but not inebriate,*' insisted on showing and ex- 
plaining the system of the forcing -pumps,* by which 
the still moist moat had been partially desiccated. 

** Unless I am back by twelve o'clock," he said, in 
apology for his hasty departure, "Lady Harriet, who 
is not aware of my intended visit, will be anxious 
and fidgety." 

"Ay, that's the worst of my dear kind old neigh- 
bour, — a sad fidget, — a sad fidget!" cried Sir Mark. 
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"I can't understand for my port, how ahe ever came 
ta admit you under her roof, coming, as you say yon 
do y from a district where fever is raging. Why, foless 
your soul I Lady Harriet would run away from the 
jiettle rash, if old Barnaby took it into his head to 
Hiake her believe it was infectious." 

Mr. Eustace endeavoured to make him understand 
that his visit to Kadensford Manor was thoroughly in- 
dependent of the will and choice of his aunt But 
Sir Mark was too much pre -engrossed to listen. His 
thoughts were divided between the waggons of earth 
he saw slowly approaching over, the turf; — and the 
assurances to be conveyed to his wife and daughter, 
that (please God, and Lady Harriet permitting), he 
would meet his daughter in the family pew the fol- 
lowing Sunday, and "take his Sunday beef and pud- 
den, afterwards, at the Manor.'^ Sir Mark proposed 
the plan as frankly as he would have wished such a 
scheme to be proposed to himself. — The old fellow's 
heart was as open as his hand. — He could under- 
stand no motive for demur in matters of hospitality. 

By the time Eustace had traversed half a mile of 
the jolly old baronet's property, on his way back to 
the narrow estate and penurious habits of the Wame- 
fords, he felt lowered in his own estimation. Absurd, 
to suppose that the proprietors of such a house as 
Meadowes Court could descend to paltry plotting in 
behalf of their daughter; even were she a thousand 
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times less charming than the pretty Amy whom he had 
been intent on keeping at a distance. As he glanced 
at the autumnal rose which Sir Mark had snatched 
from the porch, and charged him to convey to his wife, 
with his best love and blessing, and which alas, was al- 
ready fading in the button -hole of his shooting -jacket, 
he began to be aware that, though a very fine gentle- 
man in Rotten Eow, he was but a poor creature now 
that his varnished boot was exchanged for a shooting- 
shoe; and its sole' planted on honest wholesome turf, 
a hundred miles distant from the sooty herbage of 
Hyde Park. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



**No! don't put it into water to refresh it, please," — 
Baid Amy, on receiving from him, on his return, her 
father's message and flower, — to convey to Lady 
Meadowes, who was undergoing one of her "poorly" 
days, and had not yet made her appearance. — "My 
mother Twuld prefer to have it in its present state, — 
exactly as it was sent by papa. — Particularly, ac- 
companied by such a pleasant message. — Sunday at 
church — eat his Sunday dinner with us! We shall 
all be so happy! — It seems so long since we left 
him. After all, Mr. Eustace, the song says true, 
* There's no place like home.'" 

"William Eustace gazed after the animated girl as 
she hurried out of the room with the rose in her hand, 
and a flush of joy brightening her pleasant face: over- 
come by the confidingness of her manner, — by her 
deep sense of conjugal afi'ection, — a well as by the 
consciousness of his own inferiority of nature. He 
understood, now, how much Eton and Oxford had ex- 
tracted of good out of it, in exchange for the little 
they had conferred. — Virgil and Horace, — or faith 
in the affection of a woman of forty-five for a husband 
of sixty-six ! — The odds were certainly not in favour 
of the classics. 
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But it was written in the book of fate ttat the 
Sunday dinner so sanguinely anticipated was not to 
come off. — Sir Mark sent word by Manesty, that he 
was vexed and disappointed, but that "a friend out 
of the West of England having come unexpectedly 
to stay with him, he was under the necessity of re- 
maining at Meadowes Court, to do the honours to his 
guest." 

This excuse passed as current with his wife and 
daughter, as, with most people, it would ha^e done if 
issued by the Bank of England, whose promisee are, 
in these our times, the only ones implidtly confided in. 
For Sir Mark was essentially a man of his word; — 
a man incapable of swerving a hair's breadth. £rom t^e 
truth; — and on the present occasion, the pretext, 
for a pretext it was, was none of his devising. Old 
Nidbols, once his foster-brother, now hig butler, sug- 
gested what he had offen heard suggested by his 
master, "anything rather than alarm my lady and 
Miss Amy! — " 

The truth was that Sir Mark, pretty nearly for the 
first time in his life, was unwell and under medical 
superintendence; and Doctor Bumaby having decided 
that he must on no account leave the house in the 
present indefinite sti^e of his complaint, the inaoeeat 
subterfuge was concocted between th^n. 

An equally innocent spirit of coqvetry having caused 
Lady Meadowes and her daughter to await tl^ coming 
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of this much -loved, simple-hearted husband and father 
not only in their "Sunday best," but prepared with all 
the news of the more than ten days they had passed 
asunder, and all the honey of love they had been 
hiving for the moment of their meeting, the disappoint- 
ment was great. They wished the visitor from the 
West of England back at the Land's End; and al- 
ready began to prepare for the happiness of the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

The under- keeper who brought the message mean- 
while, his tongue being unloosed by the excellent 
quality of the Manor ale, had let fall hints of the truth 
in the servants' hall; which would not have failed of 
reaching Lady Mead owes through her maid, had she 
indulged in the vulgar habit of gossiping with her at- 
tendant, common among finer ladies. But Amy was 
in such systematic waiting upon her mother, that this 
was impossible. Both retired to rest, that night, satis- 
fied that Sir Mark had been enjoying his claret with 
an old friend ; and hoping it was only the gravity of 
the Sabbath evening which had rendered Mr. Eustace 
even more taciturn than his wont. For while Lady 
Harriet was dozing over Porteus's Sermons (the pet 
theology of her girlhood) her nephew's depression had 
seemed to amount almost to indisposition. 

Next morning, for a wonder, he joined the family 
breakfast -table, and watched with quiet admiration the 
assiduity of Amy in concocting and carrying up -stairs 
Progress and Prejudice* J. 6 
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her mother's tea. Not all Lady Harriet's entreaties 
would induce her to delegate the task to njenial hands. 

"I always wait upon mamma^ at home," said Amy. 
"Pray allow me to carry up her breakfast. She would 
not enjoy it unless in her customary way. Invalids 
have fancies. Excuse me, dear Lady Harriet; — and 
let me do as at home." 

Amy carried her point. But^Lady H^uriet, who, 
judging from- her own feelings, felt that the dutiful 
daughter was gaining too great an advantage over the 
heart of her sister's son, began to exclaim against the 
dangers of morbid sensibility. — **Lady Meadowes's 
dry toast might just as well have been administered 
by her maid." 

Mr. Eustace thought otherwise. And he managed 
to think otherwise than Lady Harriet's thoughts, du- 
ring the remainder of breakfast; and oppose every 
word she uttered, till she began to consider him ex- 
ceedingly disrespectful. The simple truth now occurred 
to her, — that he was ill. If he saw cause to find 
fault that his three little cousins, after breakfasting in 
their nursery, were allowed to murmur over the Bar- 
bauld's hymns they were committing to memory, in a 
corner of the breakfast -room, for the better chance of 
embellishing their pages with traces of Dundee mar- 
malade, her ladyship little surmised that the origin of 
poor William's captiousness was an aching head, rather 
than an aching heart 
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Amy was kinder. Amy w^s more considerate. When 
she came back from her mother's room to hurry through 
her own tepid breakfast, she felt real pity for the cross 
young man who was gazing out of the window, with 
brows contracted by suffering, at Lady Harriet's gaudy 
autumnal parterres of China asters, African marigolds, 
and marvel of Peru. 

"I am sure you are not well this morning, Mr, 
Eustace," said she, in the frankest manner. "You 
don'>; look like yourself. You are quite heated and 
feyerish." 

"Thank you. I am not ill that I am aware of. A 
little head-ache, perhaps, after the ponderous Sunday 
fare of yesterday. Eoast beef and plum -pudding 
(especially if eaten together after my dear aunt's here- 
tical House of Hanover imaginations), ^e dyspepsia 
and death." 

"Dyspepsia, -r- as I perceive: — I trust not 
death!** said Amy, smiling as she finished her break- 
fast: — Lady Harriet haying already proceeded with 
praiseworthy exactitude, to her daily conference with 
the housekeeper. "But come into the library, Mr. 
Eustace. There, we shall find a good fire. You 
only want warming to be on a par with the rest 
of us." 

The captious young gentleman clearly wanted 
more. For even while seated beside a hug^e fire piled 
up with blazing beech-roots and sparkling coal, he 

6* 
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began to shiver and look blue. The delinquent him- 
self imagined that his qualmish sensations arose from 
being con3cience-stricken: — and he longed to make 
a clean breast of it, and avow to the girl who evinced 
such ingenuous sympathy in his distemperature , his 
penitent self-conviction of coxcombry and presumption. 
But how was this to be done without insulting her 
by an explanation of his former impertinent sur- 
mises? He sat, therefore, aguish and depressed, 
but apparently stupid and indifferent; while Amy 
prepared her mother's work to be ready when Lady 
Meadowes was able to make her usual noontide ap- 
pearance. X 

Grateful, however, did he feel for her cheerful 
conversation. He had never before noticed how great 
a charm the habit of living with a gentle invalid had 
imparted to her manner. No bursts of hilarity, — no 
impetuosity of step or gesture. — It was more like a 
tame fawn gliding about a room, than a lively healthy 
girl with the first bloom of youth still mantling on 
her cheek. 

At first, indeed, it was difficult to withdraw her at- 
tention from the pattern she was tracing on the can- 
vas, or the worsted she was sorting. But at length, 
he touched upon his visit to Meadowes Court; and 
the sluice-gates of mutual confidence flew open in a 
moment. Tears came into Amy's eyes as she ad- 
verted to her disappointment of the preceding day. — 
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But they soon evaporated when she began to talk of 
home. — How was her father looking? Did he seem 
fatigued? — Was he harassed by his workmen? — 
Was he anxious for her return?" 

When these queries had been answered, came se- 
condary inquiries. Had he spoken to old Nichols? — 
Were Blanche and Sting admitted into the breakfast- 
room? — Did he notice in the hall her pair of 
paroquets? — No child could have been simpler in 
her questioning: — no child more eager for his re- 
plies. 

A colder-hearted man than William Eustace would 
have found it difficult to resist the earnestness of her 
sweet face, — the mutable expression of her hazel 
eyes. Still, though inexpressibly touched by the 
naivete of poor Amy's country-bred manners, and the 
expressive animation of her countenance, he felt too 
much oppressed to answer as he could have wished 
the catechism to which he was subjected. Much within 
an hour, partly owing to the genial warmth of the 
fire opposite to which he was seated, partly from un- 
accountable weariness, he dropped asleep. 

The moment Amy perceived the condition of her 
companion, she crept quietly out of the room, and 
went in search of Lady Harriet. Decorum or hypo- 
crisy, call it which you will, had no influence over 
the impulses of Amy Meadowes. 

"I am afraid, dear Lady Harriet," said she, "Jthat 
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Mr. £ustkce iB ill. He has had a ddri of dhiVefliig 
fit; aiid i^ tiow afel^e^ iii the drawiti^-rdbin. Pray go 
and see him, as sdoil as he wakes %ain. t will 
stay up -stairs in mamiria's dressiiig-i*66iii, not to 
disturb hiiti. But hfe has either cslhght bdld, or is 
what Misfe Honeywood used to call couvef'-m^ an ill- 
nlBSs." 

Lady riarriist tapped her on the shoulder, aiid 
smiled. She would have said — ■ "foolish little girl! 
why so over-iaolibitdtiSP'' btit for the fear of hurting 
Amy's feelings. But after noticing her susceptibility, 
she determined that bo decided a case of syinpathy 
between her young friend iind her nephew reiidfered it 
desirabU that hie shotdd retuhi to his infet^ed home 
in the North, Soonel: than the bulletin of itJ3 bills of 
mortality iseein^d to justify. 

She sbarcely kneW whether to be iHbrlB dmused oir 
vexed by Amy's solicitudes. But befdte twetity-four 
hours had elapsed, her niind was made tip. Mr. 
Eustace's increasing indisposition, which befote night 
assumed a character of alarming lethargy, determined 
her the following morning to summon Dh Bumaby, 
her fainily physician; whd, residing al the neigh- 
bouring town of Cafdington, nearly ten miles off, was 
only called in at Eadensford Manor in cases of enier- 
gency. He came; and the grave fkcB wiA which he 
contemplated his now nearly ihkensible patient, sufficed 
td excite thi^ old lady's utmost alartn, even before his 
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mode of CFOSS-qnestioning her concerning the naturo 
of ilie epidanic firom which her nephew had flod, and 
ilie length of time which had elapsed since he estab* 
lished himself at the Manor, apprised her of tlio 
nature of his attack. 

•*A fever, with something of tj'phoid symptoms?" 
cried the blont old doctor, repeating the words in 
which Lady Louisa Eustace^s letter had explained the 
inatier to her sister: — "Stuff and nonsense! Wliy 
not Bay typhus fever at once? Why not put people 
on their guard?" • 

He was almost inclined to rescind the opinion, 
bowever, when he saw to what a state of agony more 
mention of the dreaded word had reduced Lady 
Harriet. Not on her own account. She was con- 
scious of her own ripeness of years. She was pre- 
pared to suffer, — she was prepared to die. But 
she was not prepared to witness the sufferings or 
death of the promising children committed to her 
charge by her departed son; whose well-being she 
regarded as a sacred deposit. It would scarcely 
have been desirable just then for Lady Louisa 
Eustace to have encountered her indignant and ter- 
rified sister. 

"But my dear, good lady," cried Doctor Bumaby, 
alarmed at the outpourings of acrimony he had 
brought forth, — "where 's the use of wasting all 
these hArd words on other people? Better turn round, 
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and look about you, and see what 's to be done. 
'T isn't altogether civil, Lady Harriet, to make so sure 
my patient will die. I flatter myself I Ve brought 
worse cases through, before now." 

"I was not thinking of your patient, doctor; 
very dear though he is to me. I was thinking of 
my three poor boys. What will become of them, 
doctor?" 

"Why not send them to the Eectory, dear Lady 
Harriet?" said Amy, who was standing, pale as death, 
listening to the. doctor's award. 

"When I am not certain but that they might carry 
with them the germ of the fever?" she replied, se- 
verely. "Fie, Amy! Sophia Burton is the only child 
of her mother, and she is a widow." 

Doctor Bumaby looked better pleased with his 
old friend now, than while she was reviling her ab- 
sent sister. 

"If you're not afraid of trusting them to me and 
my housekeeper, dear lady," said he, "/ *ll undertake 
the bantlings, and bring them back safe to you when 
the battle is over." 

"My dear doctor! — " 

"To be plain with you, however," he continued, 
"I never saw much good arise from running out of 
the way of infection. I'm not clear thlit it does not 
evince an unbecoming mistrust of the providence of 
God. — But of that sin, I'm afraid by the blueness 
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^f your lips and tremor of your hand, your ladyship 
already stands convicted," added he. "I'll be bound 
you've not a thread of pulse to be felt at this mo- 
ment." 

"I will not boast," replied Lady Harriet, gravely. 
— "I confess to being at my wits' end." 

"Then lose no time. Miss Meadowes, my dear," 
resumed the kind-hearted but gruff old man, "in 
getting the children and their traps packed up, that 
I may carry them off without further delay. I 've 
given my instructions in the sick-room. — Elsewhere, 
keep vinegar burning, and don't let more people than 
are necessary wait upon the East wing. — I shall be 
here again betimes in the morning. — The case is 
urgent." 

An alarming word, as it recurred to Lady Harriet's 
mind when her three darlings were off, — safe, as 
she already fancied, — and she heard the sound of 
Dr. Burnaby's departing wheels. She had mustered 
courage to avoid bidding them good-bye. It would 
not have been prudent, after her attendance on the 
sick-room; and she knew she could trust to the 
thoughtful Amy to make every arrangement for their 
comfort. But another painful duty was awaiting her. 
She must write to Lady Louisa Eustace. 

"Not to-day. — To-day, you have nothing to say 
but what is painful," pleaded Amy. "Wait till Dr, 
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BtirMftby has seciB his patient again. To-morrow may 
produce a favourable turn*" 

"Or a fatal olife!" 

"No, dear Lady Harriet. He assured -me the 
danger was not imminent. ^-^ He sdid it Was impos- 
sible for even the itiost experienced medical man as 
yet to predict the issue." 

"Still, my sister ought to bd apprised." 

"To-day, yoti might, perhaps, write hastily. -^ 
To-morrow, you will have recovered yotlr compo=- 
stiife." 

Lady fiarriet shook her head. She foresaw too 
truly that her distress and agitation were only begin- 
ning. — But it was difficult to contest a point with 
Amy's gentle nature; and Lady Harriet was too much 
depressed to be very contentious. 

"Another favour, if I might ask it," said the kind- 
hearted girl, taking courage from a first success. — 
"Do Hot, at present, alarm poor mamma by an- 
nouncing the nature of Mr. Eustace's seizure. — Her 
room is at too great a distance from his to expose 
her to any danger of infection; and to-day, she is 
far too much iudisposed to leave it. Were she to 
kUow the truth, her firrit impulse wotild be to return 
home immediately, iU order to relieve your household 
of additioual trouble While illness is in the house: and 
thto --" 
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She paused. But Lady Harriet was listening so 
attentively as to require the full conclusion of the 
sentence. 

"And then, I should lose the satisfaction of as- 
sisting and comforting you under your great anxie- 
ties," =— said Amy, iiot altogether withoilt conAision 
of countehance. 

Again, Lady Harriet shook h^i head. Shfe trgts 
half afraid that this generoufe Sympathy ihight origi- 
nate in over-solicitude for the invalid. Though, a mo- 
ment befote, she liiid Beeii disposed to regard her 
nephew as a cohdeinued iiian, she was still susceptible 
to the repugnance entertained against an uheljual 
match by the eldeirs df a family submy;ted to the 
tyranny of "public opinion.'* 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

Miss Meadowes's first anxiety on learning, the 
following morning, that Dr. Burnaby's patient had 
passed a restless night, was to forestal the possibility 
of a visit from her father. 

"We must give up the, hope of seeing you for the 
present, dearest papa," she wrote, in all haste, to 
Meadowes Court. — "You must on no account add 
to our anxieties by approaching this infected house. — 
Stop your workmen if you can; for we must return 
home, in order to release poor Lady Harriet from ad- 
ditional care and trouble. Her nephew Mr. Eustace 
is in a dangerous state from an attack of fever. — 
Dr. Burnaby seems very anxious: and so am I, till I 
can get my dearest mother removed out of danger. 
Do not think of coming. But send the carriage for 
us to-morrow morning; — early, if you please. Mamma 
is a little weak and nervous to-day; or I should pro- 
pose your sending this very evening. God bless you, 
dear darling papa! No more, since we shall meet so 
soon, from 

"Your own 

"Amy." 
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Alas! this letter was fated to remain unopened for 
evermore. — It never reached the hands of the kindly 
being to whom it was addressed. When Miss Mea- 
dowes stole from her dressing-room in search of a 
servant through whom it could be forwarded without 
alarming her mother or worrying Lady Harriet, the 
first person she met on the stairs was Dr. TBurnaby, 
on bis way to the remote apartment of his patient. 

"Go back, child!" cried be, motioning her away. 
" Didn t you hear me say, yesterday, that there was to 
be no communication between the East wing and the 
rest of the house?" 

"Nor have I approached it. — But as you have 
not yet seen your patient, dear Dr. Burnaby, and I 
hoped that — I thought that — " ' 

" No matter what you thought or hoped. Go, child, 
and attend upon your mother. I hear she is ailing; 
and I can't look in upon her to-day, Amy, on account 
of this unlucky fever. — Go, my dear young lady. 
I am waited for yonder." 

Away he hurried to the sick room, where Lady 
Harriet was eagerly expecting him with anything but 
a satisfactory report of the sufferer; and very long did 
the half- hour appear to Amy which she spent in 
loitering about the corridor, instead of obeying his in- 
junction and returning to watch the slumbers of Lady 
Meadowes. She was in hopes of catching from a dis- 
tance the sound of Dr. Burnaby's voice in some part- 
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ing injunction to one of the servant9 in attendance on 
William Euj^tace. SJie fancied that, pven from the 
tone, though the words reached hpr noj;, she might be 
able to infer whether his view of thp c^sq we?:e more 
favourable than at his last yi^it. 

While thus anxiously listening, a whisper indeed 
caught her ear/ But it was not uttprjed ii^ the direc- 
tion of the east wing. It arose from the hall below, 
where Dr. Bumaby's servant was waiting, ^nd where 
the butljBr appeared to b^ questioning him beside the 
open door. 

^*' He may get through it. At his age, young blood 
works its way through anythiug," were the expres- 
sions or nearly the expression's that Reached the ears 
of Amy. 

"jGrod grant it!" murmured the tremulous voice of 
Blagrove, Lady Harriet's aged butler. 

"But I know Master han't no hope o' the old gen- 
tleman," resumi^d the other speaker. "He told Mr. 
Nichols when he left the house an hour agone, that 
't was a question if he 'd live through the night." 

"The ojd gentleman!" — "Mr. Nichols!" — Poor 
Amy stood pajr^ysed. Had she heard aright? — 
While asking herself the question, she had to clutch 
the oaken balustrade of the staircase, to save herself 
from being precipitated to the bottopi. §he would 
have screamed aloud a question to the whisperers, 
that a more articulate answer might dispel or confirm 
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her terrible Q.pprehansionB. But ber voice died pu ker 
lips. She cpujd not call, — r- she could not breathe; — 
duiiili) and motionless, as under the influence of a 
night-papje, 

A minute afterwards, however, the two serving- 
men, who were still gossiping and grieving together, 
saw Miss Meadowes totter across the hall, breathless 
and incoherent, 

"/j? it trueV'' she faltered, sizing the arm of Dr. 
Burnaby's incautious servant. "Answer me this mo- 
ment! -r— My father, --—" 

The venerable butler with an admonitory glaiM^e at 
bis companion, endeavoured to withdraw the you»g 
lady's hqind, and to place her in a chair. 

*'We were talking, Miss Amy, of poor Mr. Efts- 
tace — " 

"You were noU Ypu said the old gcQtleman was 
sinking fast. Oh! my dear dear father!" cried Amy, 
wringing her hands. "But I will go to Dr. Burnaby," 
— cried she, dreading that she might not from his 
awe-stricken attendant obtain the truth. "-Si? will not 
deceive ijae ^ — " 

"Master will never forgive me," ejaculated the 
man, — thus confirming the worst fears of Miss Mea- 
dpwes. "He ordered me mt to drop a sylla-ble on't 
in the house." 

Almost before he had concluded his inconsiderate 
remark, the distracted gkl had darted through the 
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open hall-door; dashed along the gravel walk, — 
flung open the wicket and reached the stable yard. 
And while the two servants stood deliberating whether 
they dared intimate to Dr. Burnaby what had occur- 
red, before he had terminated his visit to the chamber 
of sickness which had already assumed in the house 
the most painful importance, Amy was assisting the 
groom to place a saddle on George Wameford's pony. 
Unaware of her object or intentions, the man dreamed 
not of disobeying the orders of one of his lady's 
guests; and as Miss Meadowes was attired in a morn- 
ing wrapper, without even a shawl or bonnet, it did 
not occur to him that the pony was preparing for 
her own use, till he saw her jump upon it and 
canter off. 

Still, he fancied that she was only returning to the 
hall-door. Nor was it till old Blagrove hobbled down 
, with inquiries and reproofs for the assistance he had 
given, that he could be persuaded the young lady was 
bent on so mad an exploit as an expedition to Mea- 
dowes Court, thus accoutred, and unattended. 

"Saddle a horse and follow her instantly. Will!" 
said the anxious old servant, "or my lady will never 
forgive us." 

But alas! the only available horse in Lady Har- 
riet's scanty stud, had been already despatched to 
meet the early post with a letter intimating to the 
Eustaces the danger of their son. 
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Tbe next resource, and tlie old man did not hesi- 
Ibate tp lay it under icontribution, w»b to despatisli Dr. 
Bumaby^s carriage in quest of the balf-frantic Mi»9 
Jieadowes, The pony's paces would scarcely enable 
iter to outstrip pursuit, if the cpachmai^ exerted him- 
flelfc ■'— It was, however, some time before he yrsLS 
made tp understand the urgency of the eiise. — Un- 
Accustomed to obey any orders but those of his some- 
what peremptory master, ^^Xt was a^ much as his place 
was worth," he argued, "if the dpctpr, whose time 
was so preiQiiOus, should be kept waiting hy bis ab- 
isence." 

When again and again assured that if he made no 
effort to preserve Miss Meadowes from danger, bis 
place would be in fax greater jeopardy, his coiqipliance 
came too late. — By the time the lumbering chariot 
reached the high road) the frantic girl had lon^ quit"- 
ted it for the fields. — A mile of the distance dividing 
her from fee doomed spot where her father was 
"sinking fast," might be saved by the bridle-road: — 
even though she had to jump off and open gates: ^^ 
even though the way w^ rough and dangerous. 

She urged the pony on. ■■ — She beiuame hoarse by 
urging it on, — for whip 3he bad none, — Her hair 
streamed back from her pale face — hex dress was 
discomposed by gusts of autumnal wind. The stum- 
bling of the pony over the stubbly fiirrows, more than 
once nearly flung her nerveless form from the saddle. 

Progresi and Prejudice* U • 
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But still she went on, — unheeding; — absorbed in 
that one overpowering uncertainty. — Was she too 
late? — Was the old man her father yet alive? — 

And now, she is through the hazel copse. — She 
has crushed down the blackened bean-haulm of the 
last field dividing her from the paddock. Her breath 
is gone. Her cheek is wan and clammy as death. 
For she is within sight of the old house, and can as 
yet discern no indication of what awaits her. There 
is not a labourer stirring. The works are as com- 
pletely stopped at the moat-side as if her morning's 
letter had reached its destination and accomplished 
its object. The barrows lie upturned. The wheel is 
broken at the cistern. 

Scarcely dares she lift her eyes towards the win- 
dows of her father's room. But a hasty glance shows 
that they are open, — wide open. — Is this a» sign 
that all is over, or that air is required for the dying man? 

The doors, too, stand wide apart. Not a servant 
to be seen. Almost before she has leapt from her 
pony, however, and left it to its own devices, Blanche 
and Sting, who run barking out at its approach, 
change their angry yelp into joyous howls of recogni- 
tion; and keep jumping lovingly . upon her, and im- 
peding her movements. 

"Down — down I" she rather shrieks than utters, 
«— almost wild with the tumult of her agonising fears. 
As she rushes up-stairs, a housemaid who sits on the 
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window-seat of the lobby, — half-dozing through ex- 
cess of watching in the sick room which she has recently- 
quitted, — starts up to beset her with exclamations. 

"Oh! Miss 4-^7 — ^^7 *^® 7^^ come? — Master 
wouldn't hear of you and my lady being sent for. — 
You can't be of no use, Miss. The doctor says you 
can't. — Nobody can't be of no use agin the will of 
Almighty God!" — 

Amy paused for a moment, — not to listen; — 
but with her hand pressed upon her heart, as if to re- 
press its terrible pulsation. She looked hard in the 
woman's face; but could not utter a sound to frame 
the question she was dying to ask. Her earnest eyes 
spoke for her. 

"Yes, Miss, — he is still alive," said the woman, 
following her up the stairs. — "But 'twill soon be 
over. Better not go in. — Better not see him in his 
present state. My poor dear master won't know you. 
He has not even known Mr. Nichols these two days past." 

And when Amy had glided more like a spirit than 
a living being through the open door of the chamber, 
intensely fumigated with the same ill-omened aroma- 
tics which seemed to bring with them the fatal atmo- 
sphere of the Manor House, the first object that met 
her eyes was the poor broken-hearted faithful old 
Nichols; sitting with clasped hands, apparently stupe- 
fied by tears and vigils, — watching beside the bed 
where a long motionless ridge denoted that a human 
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form was extended. — Eveu when Amy had thrown 
herself upon it, in the belief that her father was gone 
for ever, she did not for many minutes perceive that 
though unconscious, he still breathed. — Old Nichols 
raised her gently a»d drew her down upon her knees 
to the bedside. 

"Let him die in peace, my dear young lady," sob- 
bed the old man. — "His moments are numbered. 
Let him die in peace > — " 

"Father — father] — dear darling papa!" med 
Amy, ^ — regardless of these remonstrances, and belie- 
ving that though the eyes of the sufferer were dim and 
glassy, and bis limbs motionless and cold, he would 
be roused to consciousness by the well-known voice of 
his child, — "listen to me. Jt is Amy: — Amy come 
to nurse you, come to love you. Dear papa, — answer 
me, look at me!" 

But no change of that wan and rigid face denoted 
that poor Sir Mark was conscious of her presence. — 
So little of life remained, that it could scarcely be 
called existence. The solemnity of death was upon 
that honest face. That honest heart had all but ceased 
to beat The poor dogs whining and cringing at the 
door which though open they dared not enter, seemed 
instinctively to understand what the distracted danghter 
would not believe, that the kindly hand which had so 
often caressed them would nevor be upraised again. 
' An angry voice and a huxxied step were at that 



moment audible on the stairs. But the moment they 
reached the threshold of the sick-room, both were 
hushed. — Dr. Bumaby, who had driven off as hard 
as his horses could carry him, in hopes to intercept 
ibe visit of jpoor Amy td the infected house, and on 
finding himself too late, had begtm by chiding every* 
body, and railing even at the poor gbl whose danger 
was the origin of his wrath, no sooner glaneed at the 
bed, than he checked his hurried words and footsteps. 
Gravely approaching it, he closed the eyes o(ihe dead. 

A moment afterwards, he was enabled partly to 
fulfil his intentions by raising in his arms and bearing 
from tiie room the inanimate form of the afflicted 
daughter, to whom this act had announced the fatal 
truth. On recovldng her consciousness^. Amy found 
herself in a carriage, supported on ^e shoulder of the 
good doctor, whose tears were £eilling on her hand. 

^'You are not taking me away from him," she 
faltered, — struggling to regain her self-command. — 
"Let me go to my father. Let me go to my dear, 
dear father.'' 

"No, my child,'' replied tbe physiciaU) in a tone of 
grave authority. "He i» beyond reach of your affec- 
tion and duty. Prove how much you have loved him, 
Amy, by devoting yottrself at once to the consoladon 
of your surviving parent: — your mother, who has 
none else to comfort he»; -^ your motbet , Amy, en- 
iTusted by Mm and the Almighty to yotir filing cAi^e!" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The country gossips in the narrow circle of 
Eadensford predicted of course that poor feeble Lady 
Meadowes woul^ be extinguished at once by the 
sudden calamity which had befallen her. Experience 
confuted their calculations. — Persons of infirm health 
are often roused and excited by a shock, fatal to 
others of more robust habits. On learning at one and 
tlie same moment that she had lost the afPectionate 
partner of h^r life, and that the daughter so dear to 
them both was in an alarming condition, she stationed 
herself by the bedside of her dear Amy, prepared to 
assuage her sufferings and sustain her courage. — 
Lady Harriet herself, with all her severity of self-con- 
trol, could not have exhibited greater strength of body 
and mind than Lady Meadowes. 

"All is well with her, my dear lady. I foresaw 
what would be her state of mind," whispered Mr. 
Henderson in a subdued tone to the lady of the 
Manor House, when summoned to exhort the afflicted 
invalid, who stood in no need of better counsel than 
that of her own excellent head and heart. — "She 
has forgotten herself. — Her own ailments are as no- 
thing, now that others need her assistance." 

Without ministering spiritually to her sorrows, 
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however, the aid of the good Rector was invaluable 
in the fulfilment of other duties to which the widow 
was unequal. — The sickness already assuming an 
epidemic character, was so appalling in the neighbour^ 
hood, that an early interment of the dead was judged 
desirable. The infection must not be suffered to ex- 
tend. — There appeared little hope that the afllicted 
daughter would escape; — nor might even the prayers 
of the terrified Lady Harriet avail for the preserva- 
tion of the beloved boys whom Dr. Bumaby had taken 
in charge. But no precautions must be neglected. 

Within four days, therefore, of the sad event which 
had deprived Meadowes Court of its master, he was 
laid in the family vault. No need to look into his 
testamentary instructions to determine that question. 
Where the eight baronets bearing his name, from sire 
to son, were gathered together in the dust, he also 
was to be laid. — Thither was he followed in all 
sincerity of love by his nearest neighbours: Admiral 
Tremenheere, the kind physician, and a few magis- 
trates of the district, — emulators of his uprightness 
and right-heartedness. — And . but that her only child 
lay insensible upon the bed of sickness, his widow 
would have been h^self conveyed into the church, to 
meet on the brink of the grave him from whom she 
had been so rarely parted, since the day on which 
they were conjoined together at the altar. 

When the will was opened, it appeared that th^ 
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dei»ire of the te»tfttor lo be buried ^tb the uttaost 
iiiiipHcity in the dhuwfe where he had been so long 
accitstomed to worship, had been liitrictly ftilfllled. — 
Nay more, the Rector and the physician, his constant 
friends and associates, were nominated ereodtors. 
The testamelitary paper was indicted in a few homely 
phrases. — A deed executed on his marriage when 
issue male was anticipated, assigned to Lady Mea- 
dowes only fotir hundred per annum to be levied on 
the estate, which he had a right to charge with dow- 
ry. -^ But he now constituted her his sole heir; cer- 
tain,'* he added, ^^that she would act towards their 
only child, in eveiy future emergency as he would act 
himself if living to watch over her interests." 

"Right — * aD right ^- quite right," was the reci- 
procal exclamation of the two «cecUtors. -^ "Lady 
Meadowee will enjoy something more than two thou- 
sand a year for life; and be able to make a suitable 
provision for her daughter, should she determine on 
marriage.'* 

Though prudent and practical men, they were not 
base enough to fancy that the easy ^cumstanees se- 
cured to the bereaved mothef and daughter would re- 
concile them to the severity of their loss. But they 
rejoiced, and Lady Harriet rejoiced, when the moment 
poor Amy's comparative convalescence rendered remo- 
val possible, and Lady Meadowed insisted on return- 
ing to the house replete with associations so painful, 
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lliiit their sorrow would not be aggrsvsted by those 
80T£d cares which, at snch moments, too often in* 
crease die poignancy of fisonily aflficdon. 

They re-entered the gates of Meadowes Court over- 
powered by their griefs: — £sceming nothing in those 
desolate rooms but the absence of the eager step and 
the sflence of die joyous Y<Hce which had animated 
their life and love. — But they felt that they were 
come to abide for evermore where he had lived and 
loved: — to cherish his memory: — to talk of hnn, 
to think of him, and prepare to rejoin him in a hap- 
pier world. 

In tjbeir presence, the question had never been 
mooted whetiier tiie malignant fever, to which Sir 
Mark Meadowes had tmquestionably Mien a victim, 
originated in the miasma created by the disturbance 
of the old moat; or whether it had been introduced 
into the neighbourhood and communicated to hnn by 
young Eustace, at his ill-timed visit. — The Eustace 
family persisted for the rest of their lives in asserting 
that their son and heir had all but fallen a victim to 
the infection created by poor Sir Mark Meadowes^s 
rash e:tperiment in desiccation. But many were of 
opinion, — Dr. Bumaby openly, Lady Harriet tacitiy, 
— that William Eustace had brought with him the 
germs of the fatal malady, and communicated tiiem to 
one predisposed by local influences to fructify tie 
evil. — For months to come, nay, for ensuing years, 
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the question was one of the favourite paradoxes of the 
neighbourhood. It was only the good Rector of 
Radensford who from the first discountenanced the dis- 
cussion. 

"To what purpose pursue an investigation," said 
he, "the solution of which cannot restore the dead, 
and must unquestionably give pain to the living? — 
We have lost our friend. Let us respect the decree 
of Him who has taken him from us. No human pre- 
vision could have forestalled the fatal event." 

He was especially anxious that the convalescence 
of Mr. Eustace might not be retarded , through by the 
remarks occasionally extorted from Lady Harriet by 
the risk to which her darling grand-children had been 
subjected. Though, had it been asserted in her pre- 
sence that Sir Mark Mead owes had taken the fever 
from her nephew, she would have deeply resented it, 
she could not help plainly writing to her sister Louisa 
that, had the children fallen victims to it, she would 
never have pardoned her having billeted William upon 
her house. 

"Even now," she wrote, — "now that he is per- 
fectly recovered and on his way to Torquay for 
change of air, previous to rejoining you, to enable me 
to submit the poor Manor House to a complete fumi- 
gation preparatory to the return of my treasures, I 
can scarcely persuade myself that all danger is past. 
— We have undergone a terrible shock. — The loss 
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sustained by my kind neighbours at Meadowes Court 
is alas! irreparable. — Amy is broken-hearted; and 
her mother will never lift up her head again. They 
would see me, I know, if I visited them. But I have 
not courage, my dear Louisa, to go and witness the 
terrible desolation of a house thus cruelly deprived of 
the fondest of husbands and fathers." 

She went, however, at last; prompted less by the 
desire of soothing their trouble, than by the notion 
that it became her consequence to afford immediate 
countenance to the widow. Lady Harriet as first in 
rank of the neighbourhood, considered herself bound 
to take the initiative step in its social measures. It 
became her to show an example which might regulate* 
the vacillations of public opinion. 

On the present occasion, at least, nothing of the 
kind was needed. High and low, rich and poor, all 
were anxious to offer their tribute of sympathy to the 
mourners; and all were equally edified with Lady Har- 
riet by the composure and resignation exhibited by 
the mother and daughter. — Amy, indeed, could not 
always repress the outbursts of anguish which her 
mother's longer experience of the trials of life enabled 
her to subdue till she could weep unobserved on the 
congenial bosom of her daughter. But on the whole, 
their reverend counsellor found far less occasion than 
he had anticipated to exhort them to submission, and 
even Dr. Burnaby had almost ceased to scold.. Their 
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repining* amd tears we^e so eioltisively reserpi^d for 
eaeb other^ tkat tboir nearest friends were deeeired. 

i^lie executors took upon themselves to suggest a 
temporary remolral fi-om Meadowes Court ^ As likely to 
be beneficial to tlie health of both; aiid fafonfable to 
the completion of the improrements, too far advanced 
not to render it necessary to carry them ont. But 
Lady Meadowes en^eated to be left in peace. Winter 
was at hand. I'he early frosts were come. No farther 
danger Was to be apprehended from infection* All 
she asked was to be allowed to remain ^ at least till 
spring, without the smallest change or disturbance. 
She felt and Amy felt^ that the slightest alteration in 
the place or establishment would dispel the charm 
under which they seemed to live, — as if A« were still 
present with &em, — as if A* might again return to 
occupy his accustomed seat and resume his place in 
the domestic drcle. 

"Leave Meadowes Court? -^ Endure the hurry and 
noise of Brighton? — Surround ourselves with 
strangers?^' was Amy^s indignaut exolamadon after 
the departure of Lady Harriet, who, at the instigation 
of the old doctor, had undertaken the task of propo- 
sing such a measure. '^Ohl mothw, mother 1 ^- How 
little they understand us I Sometimes, in those happy 
old times which I feel now that I never suffidently 
appreciated, I used to fancy that I should like to 
make a few acquaintances, in active life. But I know 
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bettor now, mother. — I knew how little there can be 
in the world to compare with the happiness we have 
enjoyed here — " 

Lady Meadowes replied by a toider presmire of 
her hand. ^'Fear nothing, my child," said she. ** There 
is no chance of any desire on my part to quit this 
place. — I have never lived m the world, Amy. The 
position in life from which your father raised me af- 
forded no connexions to tempt either of us from onr 
retirement. His i^w relaJives disclaimed me. Hy own 
resented their conduct We became isolated, — 
estranged from everything and evwybody — " 

"And all the happier for it, — far far the better 
and happier for it, — " interrupted her daughter. 

"That your father was content with the destiny 
he had created, suffices. And these peculiar cireum- 
stances, my dearest diild, will at least justify the 
tranquil seclusion to which I look forward." 

"Even in our afliiction, mother," observed Amy, 
after a few moments' pause, "my Aunt Davenport has 
never written, — never inquired -^" 

Lady Meadowes started. The name of "Aunt 
Davenport" applied to the skt^ of her husband, from 
whom she had received such slights, seemed to jar 
upon her ear. 

"Oan she, do you think, be i^oraxtt of the event?" 
persisted Amy. 

"Lest she should be so, our kind frigid Ifr. 
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Henderson wrote to apprise her. A few cold words 
wore returned by Lord Davenport; — a mere formal 
acknowledgment of his letter." 

"My poor dear cordial father did not deserve to 
have such a sister," was all that Amy could reply. 

^^She did not deserve such a brother. But let us 
talk no more of her, Amy. Let us never mention the 
name of Davenport again." 

"Never — never. — We must only love each 
other the more, mother, for being alone in the world." 

"Your cousin, Sir Jervis Meadowes has written, — 
courteously at least, — more could not be expected 
from him, in reply to the communication of my poor 
husband's executors." 

"Sir Jervis!" repeated Amy, musingly. "I am 
glad he does not bear my father's name. How 
I should have grieved to hear it applied to a stranger." 

"It matters little. We shall never meet. — Sir 
Jervis behaved through life ungraciously to your 
father. It is not likely he will attempt to renew with 
us the acquaintance which respect for the head of his 
family never prompted him to keep up." 

It was on a dreary afternoon, towards the end of 
December, this conversation took place. — Sleet was 
falling audibly against the windows, the blinds of 
which were partially drawn down; and though Lady 
Meadowes's sofa was drawn close to the fire, she lay 
cold and shiyering. Just the season of the year when 
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Christmas cheer, and Christmas charity, had been 
wont to brighten the time-worn old mansion! Just 
the hour of day when they were accustomed to listen 
for the tread of poor Sir Mark across the hall, on his 
return from his day's sport; — announced by the 
joyful cry of old Sting, who lay on the mat awaiting 
his arrival. At that hour, they seemed to miss more 
than ever the kindly voice and face so sure to impart 
cheerfulness to the hearth. 

Old Nichols often crept in at dusk, with a log in 
his hand, on pretext of attending to the fire; but in 
reality to certify to himself that my lady and Miss 
Amy were not endangering their health by what he 
called "taking on." If he found them engaged in 
quiet talk, he would creep out again, without any 
attempt to fulfil his pretended purpose; thereby be^ 
traying that he came only because he knew their 
heaviness of heart must be still harder to bear than 
his own. 

On the evening in question, while he stood in- 
quiring whether "my lady was pleased to wish that 
the lamp should be brought in," there came a sharp 
ring at the jangling hall bell. 

Lady Meadowes, satisfied that she had borne to 
the fullest extent required of her the burthen of visits 
of condolence from the half-dozen near neighbours 
who had so long constituted themselves her friends, 
determined to resist the appeal. She had signified to 
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each of them that they would show their kindness 
best by leaving her fox the present alone with her 
daughter. 

"I c*a see no one this evening, Nichols," ^sii she 
faintly, "iVi? 0710; — not even Mr. Henderson*" 

The old man hurried out to convey her prohibition. 
Alreiidy, the footman was parleying at the hall-door 
with a stranger. Not a geutleman^ for he w^ Ipud, 
peremptory, and presuming. 

"It was absolutely neeessary tbl^t he should have 
an interview with Lady Ifeadowes, He came on busi- 
ness. Se came from a distance." 

The country -footman was about to yield to the 
importuuities of a man who, though his great^coat was 
of the roughest, spoke in the tone of one having au- 
thority, when Nichols arrived in all the dignity of his 
moumiug and white hairs, tp confirm the prigiual ue- 
gative. 

"Business, or no business, it was quite impossible 
thikt her ladyship, who was infirm of health, as well 
as suiOPering from recent family afflictipn, could be 
disturbed at that hour." 

"I come on the part of Sir Jervis Meadpw^s," re- 
joined the intruder, "I fancy you 11 find it j(A)x best 
interest to admit me at pnce." 

Nichols was startled. Instinctive deference towards 
the reigning representative of a fomily with which a 
service of half a century had connected him, rendered 
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it dfficult to persevere in opposition. This man, 
common-looking as he was, might be a messenger of 
peace and good-will from the head of the house. To 
reject the olive-branch, might be an injury to those 
whom he would have died to serve or defend. Ut- 
tering a word of admonition therefore to Sting, who 
still maintained his post of guardianship of the door- 
mat, he invited the stranger to step in; and ushered 
him across the grim, low-browed old hall, into what, 
in that old-fashioned place, was called the eating- 
room: a spacious chamber, wainscoted and ceiled 
with carved oak; enlivened only by family portraits 
of baronets and dames of the Meadowes family; most 
of them curious specimens of exploded art; and about 
as graceful and life-like as the effigies of painted 
alabaster recumbent on their tombs in Eadensford 
Church. 

Still, such as they were, old Nichols regarded 
them almost with idolatry. And on perceiving that 
his companion did not show their goodly presence the 
respect of so much as removing his hat, he eyed the 
offender with such marked disgust and reproval, that 
involuntarily he marked his consciousness of infraction 
of the laws of good breeding. 

"I will speak to Miss Meadowes, Sir; I will ap- 
prise my young lady that you are here," said he, 
while the stranger somewhat sulkily removed his hat. 
— "What name shall I announce to her?" 
Progress and Prejudice* L 8 
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"Mr. Chubbs Parkis — but my name will tell heir 
nothing. Say I represent the heir-at-law of the late 
Sir Marcus Meadowes, Baronet/^ 

Now Nichols could no more have pronounced the 
name of "the late Sir Marcus Meadowes^' to his 
master's daughter, than have lifted the roof of Mea- 
dowes Court. The utmost he attempted was to whisper 
to Amy that she was wanted; and, when she reached 
the hall, to apprise her that a messenger awaited her 
on the part of Sir Jervis Meadowes. 

Though little used to encounter strangers, poor 
Amy did not for a moment resist. The visit probably 
involved some trouble or ceremony from which she 
might spare her mother. — She advanced therefore 
with a timid step towards Mr. Chubbs Parkis, who 
was warming himself with an air of complacent self- 
possession on the hearth-rug, with his back towards 
the fire. — But the moment he caught sight of her 
slender figure, looking slighter than ever in her deep 
mourning attire, and that childlike face, so pale 
and so gentle, his manner became subdued to de- 
cency. He took his hands from his pockets, and 
bowed respectfully. 

"You wished to speak to me. Sir?" she inquired 
in those silvery tones that went to the heart of most 
people. 

"On the contrary, Madam; I wished to speak to 
Lady Meadowes," replied the intruder, glancing re- 
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proachfully at Nichols, who had closed, but still stood 
beside the door, as if officiating as chamberlain for the 
protection of his young lady. **Your servant, yonder, 
denied me admittance to her." 

"He did right. Mamma is a great invalid: — 
unequal to an interview with strangers, — unequal to 
the transaction of business." 

"Business, however. Miss Meadowes, must be 
done; and I doubt you are less equal to answer 
the questions I am compelled by my duty to my 
employer. Sir Jervis Meadowes, to ask, than even her 
ladyship." 

"Questions on business I am wholly incapable of 
answering," replied Miss Meadowes, gathering firm- 
ness as her companion resumed, though civilly, his 
tone of authority. — "And as I know that Sir Jervis 
Meadowes has already been in communication with 
my father's executors, — both of whom are in the 
country, — I must refer you to them^ Sir, for any in- 
formation you wish to obtain." 

"Nevertheless," persisted Mr. Chubbs Parkis, "there 
are points on which a plain answer rendered by mem- 
bers of the family, might save worlds of trouble and 
litigation." 

"Or might produce them," said Amy, with more 
self-possession than was to be expected. — "You must 
therefore excuse my entering into business discussions 
of any kind." 

8* 
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^*ThiB evasion, Madam, looks very far from satis- 
factory," retorted Chubbs, knitting his brows and be- 
ginning to bully. — "I expected at least frankness 
from so young a lady." 

Old Nichols now thought it time to interpose. 
''Miss Meadowes has signified, Sir, that she wishes 
the interview to be at end," said he. "Your gig is at 
the door. At this hour, you will be sure to find the 
Hector or Dr. Bumaby, my late master's two execu- 
tors, at home." 

Under sanction of the butler's interference, Amy 
now effected a quiet retreat from the room; Old 
Nichols with a firm demeanour keeping back Mr. 
Ghubbs Parkis till she had had time to regain the 
drawing-room. "If neither of them is to be found. 
Sir," continued the old man, while his baffled com- 
panion angrily resumed his hat, with more than one 
muttered oath, "the family solicitors are Preston and 
Son, of Cardington, with whom you may communicate 
at pleasure." 

"Ten miles off, across the forest; — and I have 
abeady driven sixteen!" rejoined Parkis, angrily but- 
toning up his wrap-rascal as he strode across the 
hall. — "However, — there's one comfort, old gen- 
tleman, — you '11 have to pay for your impudence. — 
Tour time is 'most over, and ourd is coming. Good night, 
old boy. — When next we meet, you and your young 
lady will have had to lower your flag by a peg or two." 
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Already, almost before the gig was out of sight 
and hearing, the quakings of poor old Nichols ap- 
peared to justify the prediction. — Who was this 
strange messenger? — Why should Sir Jervis Mea- 
dowes communicate through such a medium with his 
kinsman^s widow and daughter? — As to Amy, her 
self-possession had deserted her the moment she 
qxdtted the presence of one who addressed her in a 
tone of insolence to which sh^ was So little ac- 
customed; and when Nichols rejoined het in the 
corridor leading to the drawing-room, she was in 
tears. 

She had called him softly to her to enjoin that 
nothing might be said to create uneasiness td her 
mother. Enough to inform his lady that a person 
had called on business whom he had referred to the 
lawyers. — Nothing could be simpler or more likely; 
nor was Lady Meadowes of a nature to inquire ov^r- 
anxiously concerning any matter of pecuniary in- 
terest. 

Poor Amy exerted herself more than tisnal that 
evening, to divert her mother's attention and prevent 
her recurring to the subject. ^— They talked together, 
— each trying to solace the other by assumed cheer- ' 
fulness, — of the works tb be completed at Meadowes 
Court on the return of spring. — They talked together 
on many subjects; — any, but the one that hung so 
heavy on their hearts! — 
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CHAPTER X. 

"Comb and dine with me, to-day, at Richmond, 
like a good fellow, my dear Davenport," said Hamil- 
ton Drewe to his fellow -lodger, whom he was sur- 
prised and overjoyed to find still in London, early in 
the autumn, on his return from a cruise to the Channel 
Islands. 

"Too late in the year," replied Marcus, as usual, 
busy at his easeL 

"On the contrary. This bright September sun is 
warmer than July." 

"Ay. But it don't last long enough to enable 
one, as in July, to boat or drive back pleasantly to 
town, after an overplus of Moselle-cup. One should 
never dine by candlelight at Richmond and Green- 
wich; or by daylight, in town." 

"You are so fastidious! — I want you to meet one 
or two chosen friends , — artists , — men of letters, — 
who don't belong to the Coventry." 

"Take them to the Albion, then, — or the Blue 
Posts, — or the devil," was Davenport's churlish 
reply. 

"But I particularly wish you to make their ac- 
quaintance; and unluckily, Richmond, which affords 
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no temptation to you^ was one to them when I made 
the invitation. The sight of a green tree is refreshing 
to poor unfortunate fellows who spend twelve months 
of the year with their noses in an inkstand, in this 
confounded smoky town." 

" That is your mistake. London, in September and 
October, when all the blockheads of the earth have 
guns on their shoulders, or spy-glasses in their hands, 
is neither smoky nor confounded. — On the whole, I 
think there is less noise here, just now, than on the 
moors." 

Poor Drewe, perceiving that his friend was in one 
of his contradictory moods, thought it better to let him 
exhaust his bitter vein, as the shortest mode of ob- 
taining final acquiescence. 

"You asked me, yesterday," resumed Marcus, "what 
tempted me to remain in London at this empty season-,' 
and as you do not often listen to answers, I replied by 
a shrug, which I left you to interpret. But if you 
really care to know the reason why I prefer Babylon 
deserted', to Babylon swarming, it is because, in the 
autumn, one is safer from idle intrusion. People who 
remain in town when Grosvenor Square and the Opera 
are closed for the season, are mostly persons having 
a purpose and occupation in life. The atmosphere, too, 
is now nearly as clear as in the fens or the High- 
lands. — I have seen a hand's breadth of blue sky 
several times, lately. — Copotte's complexion is, as 
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you may perceive, some degrees less like a chimney- 
sweeper's than when you last saw h^ smoothing her 
raffled p]|imes." 

"Still, I don't see why, because you find London 
more countrified than the country, yoU should be less 
sociable than in the dog-days,'' pleaded Drewe, not 
unreasonably. "You can have no engagement, for 
there is not a soul in town." 

"I never am engaged to those whom you call souls. 
The chum whom I am swotn never to throw over is 
one Marcus Davenport, who loves to vagabondise in 
his own time and place. I don't care to leave my 
palette, as long as there is a clear sky. When the 
last gleam of sunshine departs, I follow it, staff in 
hand ; dine at the Travellers on the joint and a pint 
of pale -ale; and then, at half-price, to the play." 

The looks of Hamilton Drewe would have be- 
trayed some disgust at these plebeian arrangements, 
had he not stood in awe of the taillery of his out- 
spoken friend. 

"Well, take your staff, as usual; and instead of 
dining at the Travellers join us, where you will. My 
Mends must give up Eichmond, since you have taken 
the Star and Garter en grippe, — You shall have your 
pale -ale and mutton elsewhere." 

"In order that you and your friends may wish me 
at some unpleasant remote locality, all dinner-time? — 
No, nol — Why can't you let me alone? — I am 
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ideally not worth your trouble, or worthy your hos- 
pitality." 

''''That point, allow me to determine. jT consider 
yoU cheap at the money," said Drewe, laughing. "I 
have a foreign friend, whom I picked up touring in 
the Channel Islands, a sunny -hearted fellow, whom I 
am sure you will not dislike: and a literary man, — 
not first chop, I admit: — a man without a name, — 
a sturdy labourer in the vineyard, — who embraces 
the calling as it is rarely embraced in England, and 
always in France, — as a profession, — as a trade if 
you will; a practical man, who rears his offspring 
upon printer's ink." 

"Pho, pho, my dear Drewe. Stich men there be, — 
*more power to their elbow,' as say our Dublin brothers-" 
in-law. But such men dine not at Eichmond with dilet- 
tante dandies." 

"Pretty nearly what Hargood himself said to me, 
when I invited him. — However, I promised him green 
grass (just as I should have guaranteed an alderman 
green fat), and secured my man." 

"I hope you did not tell this person I t^as coming?" 

"I never mentioned your name. If I had, he would 
have been little the wiser. For he knows no more of 
the great world than I of the Thugs; and among lite- 
rary people the paraphe of M^cus D., you know, goes 
for nothing." 

Albeit Davenport was perfectly aware of the fact, 
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^e remark piqued him. — Of the many worlds of 
which English society is composed, the literary one 
was perhaps the one that interested him most. Pro- 
bably as terra incognita to him; the same reason which 
rendered his own aristocratic sphere a matter of curio- 
sity to Grub Street. 

Though he still persisted in insulting Hamilton 
Drewe, by assuring him that his foreign protege was 
probably some chevalier cTindustrie^ getting up a tour 
:with views of English society studied in a boarding- 
house at "Volvich," and his professional man of let- 
te^rs a hack, who would testify his value of the auto- 
graph of Drewe by getting it inscribed on the back of 
a bill, he agreed to join them at Richmond; and, in 
fact, arrived at the Hotel some hours before them, in 
order to enjoy a row up the river to Hampton Court, 
and a glimpse of the pictures ; by way of atonement 
fo himself for dining with so slight a thing as Hamil- 
ton Drewe. 

The consequence of this expedition was that, by 
the time he returned to Richmond, "Mr. Drewe's party" 
was already at table ; having made considerable progress 
in the early dinner for which they had conditioned, 
and reached a second course consisting of the inevi- 
table unctuous duck and green peas, and limp jelly 
tasting of bergamot; strengthened by the local dainty 
called Maids of Honour which, in the days of King 
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William of glorious and immortal memory constituted 
a friandise of our Anglo -Batavian or Boeotian Court. 

"When ushered into the little parlour nearest the 
river, which so much resembles a canary's breeding- 
box lined with moss and wool, Marcus Davenport, al- 
beit unused to the apologetic mood, thought it neces- 
sary to mutter a few words of excuse for his uncere- 
monious costume, — which was that of a gallant young 
waterman fresh from the oar, and scarcely fit to en- 
counter the scrutiny of Monsieur le Vicomte de Gruge- 
monde, who was in full dinner- dress, — undergoing 
the slow torture of a stiff white choker, stnd a new 
pair of varnished boots. 

It was not however to Am, with his little semi- 
bearded kid's face, and jeune premier costume, that 
Davenport addressed his apologies. — There was a 
plain, stern, hard-featured man seated at the right 
hand of Hamilton Drewe, whose deliberate scrutiny, 
on his free-and-easy entrance into the room, somewhat 
abashed him. — To each, however, he directed one 
of those awkward nods which a shy Englishman calls 
a bow; in return for an equally awkward muttering of 
names on the part of their host, such as a shy Eng- 
lishman calls an introduction. 

In order to fill up the pause which is apt to follow 
the entrance of a stranger, Hamilton Drewe endea- 
voured to resume the mauvaises plaisanteries by whioh 
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he had been previously endeavouring to draw out his 
guest, the Vicointe. 

Gentle dulness ever loves a joke; and some people 
find it diflSicult to manufacture one, unless by social 
persecution: to chaff a friend, — or embarrass a butt, 

— being one of the exquisite tilting -matches of mo- 
dem chivalry. 

"And so my dear Grugemonde," said he, "you 
were with Mt^ry in those fashionable promenades in 
London, in which he describes himself as drinking 
'hafnaf k Ship-Taveme,' — and talks of the hotel 
yonder a» *rH6tel de I'Eglise et de la Jarreti^re,' 
translating it, for his less erudite countrymen; as 
'Stard and Garter!'" 

"I was with him in several very pleasant excur- 
sions," replied the Viscount in excellent English. "I 
know not how he describes them in print. Le nom 
he fait rim a la chose: or, as your great poet phrased 
it — 'What's in a name?'" 

Charmed by the good-humoured manner in which 
the young foreigner parried an ill-bred attack, Daven- 
port immediately challenged him — Anglo-Saxon-wise 

— to a glass of champagne. The stem Hargood, 
without relaxing a tittle of his scowl, testified his satis- 
faction in a more logical manner. 

"We ought to forgive, in Monsieur M^ry," said he, 
"a few verbal blunders; — we more especially, — who 
seldom write or speak six words of a foreign language 
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Vithout a solecism. If lie had even clipped the Qneen^s 
English as we are in the habit of murdering the Citizen 
King's French, the crime would be amply redeemed 
by a single sentence of his, d-propos to the residence 
of the Orleans family on this very spot: *'je ne suis 
point etonne que Vhomme qui desespere choisisse Richmond 
pour aa residence. R voit toujoura devant ses yefUx couler 
Vesperance en action, Rien ne console comme ce filet d^eau 
qui se debat contre un hrin d'herhe; et qui^ le del aidant^ 
se gonfie un peu plus loin^ coupe une capitcde en deva^ 
emporte des flottes^ et fait alliance avec la merJ" 

The accent with which Hargood delivered his quo- 
tation was as un- Parisian as if acquired in "Stratford 
school by Bowe" or at Eton, or Harrow, or the Groves 

of Academe, or the Groves of Blarney. But the 

young Frenchman was not the less deeply touched. 
He heard nothing in the citation but the perfect appre- 
ciation of its truth which had caused it to be com- 
mitted to memory by an English man of letters. 

"I am rejoiced. Sir," said he, "to know that our 
nations are beginning mutually to treat each other with 
greater liberality. This arises probably from the ex- 
tension of our travels. Facilities of locomotion, — 
raUroads, — steam navigation, — convey us to the 
remotest parts of the earth. We visit not only Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy, but the East and West, — both 
India and America; and, familiarized by the strange- 
nesses and savagery of remote lands , the Englishman 
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becomes more mercifal to the peculiarities of his nearest 
neighbour across the Channel; and the Frenchman 
less prone to believe that his own habits give the law 
to the world." 

"We have certainly been a trifle liberalised by in- 
tercommunication," said Hargood. "English enterprise 
has served to depreciate the importance of that goose- 
down chimera called English comfort. Colonisation is 
the real schoolmaster abroad, to teach useful knowledge 
to John Bull: and we have derived other valuables be- 
sides nuggets from Australia and New Zealand."" 

"Let us drink to the Extirpation of National Pre- 
judice," cried Hamilton Drewe, who felt perhaps that 
his position as host was the only one he could main- 
tain to advantage. 

"I will drink to anything and everything else you 
please," retorted Davenport, filling his glass. "The 
wine is not particularly good; but the sentiment far 
worse. I speak both as man and artist. Extinguish 
national prejudice, and nationality will follow; and 
with it, all local colouring. The absurd introduction 
of the fez into Turkey and bonnet into Spain, has 
stripped those countries of half their individuality. 
The climate has not changed with the lapse of cen- 
turies; why should the costume?" 

"Why, indeed," rejoined Grugemonde; "except that, 
as we have been released horn hauberks and coats 
of mail by the invention of gunpowder, and from 
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perpetual woollen by the invention of register -etovefr, 
I see no reason why we should accoutre ourselves like 
the good King Dagobert, or Queen Bertha of distaff 
celebrity." 

"Some sayer of clever spitefulnesses , — who was 
it? — Horace Walpole, I think — used to say, that 
he hoped he might die before Capability Brown; as he 
should like to see the Kingdom of Heaven before he 
began to improve it," observed Captain Davenport 
**I certainly rejoice that I saw India before it was 
stripped of its picturesque shawls and filmy draperies^ 
The first steamboat on the Ganges, indeed, had even 
then left a desecrating trace-, and lawn-sleeves effected 
their worst to destroy the fervid impulses of Brahmini" 
cal idolatry. Still, the foot of Dr. Hooker had set no 
mark on the Himalaya ; or the varnished boots of our 
aristocratic sportsmen, in the Cingalese jungles. — I 
am grateful for having viewed the face of Oriental na* 
ture, pure and undefiled." 

"Without a daub of rouge, or a rag of Brussels 
lace!", added the Frenchman, jocosely. 

"I quite agree with you, my dear Davenport," 
interposed Drewe, who was growing a little muzzy. 
"Give me the highest perfection of art, or the mildest 
and purest aspect of nature: no medium. Sir, — no 
medium!" 

"If such be your election, Drewe, you are far 
from agreeing with me," rejoined Davenport, — who 
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was prepared to go any distance out of bis way to 
ayoid coinciding with so flimsy a philosopher. *^The 
pmrest nature, if you will. But if by the highest per- 
fection of art you mean, as I believe you do, the 
most polished surface of fashionable society, in Lon- 
don, Paris, or any other capital, I enter my protest. 
Dissentient because there is no analogy between my 
nature and theirs. I was not born for such an order 
of society." 

"Not horn for it?" reiterated Drewe, who was 
rather proud of the Honourable prefixed to the pa- 
tronymic of his friend. 

"Not bom for it," calmly repeated Davenport. 
-^^ There is a Newmarket for men, as for beasts. My 
family have belonged for some generations to the 
class of barn-door nobility, — ennobled squires, — 
without a notion or an ambition beyond their kennel 
and park paling. Nor, (if you will permit me to re- 
sume where you interrupted me,) was I ever trained 
to it. The impulses of my temperament were not 
subdued in early youth to caper in a lady's chamber. 
My hours and inclinations are not those of the fine 
world; and I don*t value the fine world enough to 
change them. I can't live among folks who talk only 
of the stable or the kitchen — " 

"Hardly a fair definition of the sportsman, and 
the gastronome!'' said Drewe, beginning to be alarmed 
lest Mousieur le Vicomte, a member of the Jockey 
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Clttb and the Moutardsj nright suspect Iris new ac- 
qaamtaoice of being a snob; 

"I detest la oaisme finef and to French wines, 
prefer pal« ale," continued Darenport, seeing his drift. 
^*An oter-Hghted teoib gives Jtie the head-ache. Iii 
shorty I prefer society in which m^ intellects, senseSi 
and limbs, as^ wholly unshackled." 

*^You would havd been happiest, then, in times 

Whed wild in woods the noble savage ran? " 

said Hargood^ ^amised b^ his seenne^ly unconsdous 
egotism. 

"Happier than ainoi^ fine ladies and gentlemen; 
because more on a par with my companions. But I 
can hnagifiCF a medium St^te of society, highly 
agreedble. I have eiijoy^d it in my ixme — I hope 
to enjoy lit agbm. I will nvll 9a;f that I am enjoying 
it now; lest my friend Drewe, who usually mistaken 
me, should giispect me of toadyism. But surely it is 
time for coffee and cigars? or we shaill be running ouir 
heads kito the small hours' without so much as having 
heard iihe chimes at nrididght." 

As the night was dry, and brightened almost into 
warmth by a Mk September moon, — the vintage 
moon of France, so apt to determine fine weather, — ^ 
the quartette repaired to the garden to smoke; where, 
in the course of thehr lounge, the ice melted so 
speedily between Davefipiort and Qargood that when 

Progress and Prtijudice» /• ^ 
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the moment arrived for returning to town, it was 
agreed that they should charter the same Hansom. 
Congeniality of feeling and opinion soon ripened into 
acquaintance; and as much pleasant talk ensued as, 
before they reached Hyde Park Comer, might have 
been condensed into a striking article for the oldest 
number of Blackwood or newest of Fraser. — Ere 
they parted, their addresses had been, mutually ex- 
changed. Neither thought it necessary to apologise 
for not inviting the other to a palace: — for both 
were men of plain sense and simple dealing. 

Edward Hargood, however, had by twenty years 
the advantage or disadvantage of his new friend. His 
nature was more crabbed, his clay was harder set: 
nor was his severe philosophy mitigated by that 
innate love of the beautiful, which Hamilton Drewe 
called aesthetic, and his brother-officers had been wont 
to call bosh. 

Even Davenport was struck, at his first visit, by 
the bareness and squareness of the domicile of his 
new acquaintance: a first-floor over an upholsterer's, 
in one of those streets of Soho now occupied by 
pianoforte or soda-water manufacturers, or other seekers 
after space: attesting by their liberality of proportion 
the correctness of Macaulay's statement, that this 
quarter of the town was long the favourite resort of 
wealth and fashion. — A roomy staircase, of which 
the inlaid floor proved its date to be prior to the in- 
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T€iition of stair-carpets, ascended by low, well- 
graduated steps to a lobby wide enough to contain 
one of the mouse-trap mansions of the purlieus of 
Hyde Park; from which opened the spacious, comfort- 
less apartments of the drudge of letters. 

The meagre spider-legged furniture was probably 
coeyal with the house: — a ponderous writing-table 
covered with discoloured black leather, being the only 
modem appurtenance. — But although this and every 
other spot in the room where books or papers could 
be laid was loaded with unbound volumes, in boards 
or cloth, the strictest order and cleanliness prevailed. 
— Nothing of the dust and confusion of a lawyer's 
office. The hearth was neatly swept. The frames of 
two hideous pictures, the only ornament of those 
desolate walls, were encased in muslin; and the 
faces of the portraits they contained, •— a cross- 
looking clergyman in gown and bands, and a des- 
ponding, middle-aged lady well deserving to be hii 
partner for life, — might have been subdued into s 
pleasanter aspect by the decorous orderliness over 
which they presided. 

Hamilton Drewe had incidentally informed Daven* 
port that Hargood was a widower. 

^^He must have daughters, though; or probably, s 
maiden sister,'' was the reflection of Karcaf. ^^None 
but a woman ever tyrannises sufficiently in a house- 
hold, to produce such neatness as this.'^ 



There was sooi^tkkg dkpydtmg, however, ia. so 
mntit prefcideii!d8s. -^ Thangli scaiarcelj fiv^ minutes 
elapsed! befote Harg*6>o>^, in a grey camlet wtapper, 
inade Ms appearance Irom an inner room^ Dftven- 
port had found leisure to fancy kaanself in a^ JM^avian 
settlement. 

"I am glad you have not l(»g«o*ietf your proMiBW," 
said his host; ^and still mdre en^ that you larve so 
tuned your visit as to enable m^ to receive you. 
Saturday is my holiday; a»d this mfen^ng, my 
week's T^ork Was <Sott« and HtLt off. To-worrow, 
I devote to teadilig; — eften the heavier work of the 
two." 

Davenport was about to r^^ark on/ the pleasant 
facility of "skip," — of turning ovtfcr a d«ll page, or 
laying a heavy voltnne on the shMf. But by a pe- 
etdiar glance directed by Hargood towards a pile of 
works, eyidently itresh from the presft and guihkss of 
the intervention of a circulating ot "select" lijbraapy, 
he injBerred, and justly, tihat t^ reading of Havgood 
was professional; the reading of the critac, ttet of tie 
book-worm, or book-butterfly. — fihngetf the dave of 
his wilful will, he could rea^fy kiilgiiie: tbai such 
reading must be hard labottr wit^«ut extenmatzng eir- 
cumstances. -^ fie begui to understand the vai&ie of 
the dull and grave monotonous roosd*, interposing no 
extraneous temptatiims between a book and the reader 
on compulsion. 
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'^W« ImuI a pleaflanf; ^tomer iJb <K&er night at 
Kichmond," resumed Hargaod; "pleasanter Ha^m. I ever 
expected to enjoy in the company «f yowag Drewe: — 
an annable, well-intentioned yonjug £ellow^ wko has 
grievously mistaken his yocadon.*^ 

"I'm afraid bo, — I^m sa^y afraid so.*' 

"These are not times," resumed Hargood, "for 
what used to be called ^a young gentleman with a 
pretty taste for poetry,' to be written up into notice 
by partial critics. — Good poetry, — strong prose, — 
will always find readers: but educatipn for the mil- 
lion has placed the parts of speech at too low a 
premium, for a moderate use of them, if addressed to 
the public, to be regarded otherwise than an im- 
pertinence. — I haye known the elder Drewe these 
dozen yisars past, as an old donkey browsing on the 
wastes of Science. Through him I became acq[uainted 
with his ward: to whom I wish humbler ambitions 
than inflate his empty head: for his heart is in the 
right place." 

Dayenport could not help wondmng whether his 
own intellectual pretensioiis were as coolly and im- 
partially weighed in Hargood's balance, as those of 
his friend. 

"Hamilton Drewe is independent in means and 
position," was all he hazarded in reply. "It is somo- 
thing that, under sudi advantages or disadyantagea. 
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he should prefer Paternoster to Rotten Row, and the 
Athenseran to the Coventry." 

"I don't agree with you, Mr. Davenport,", replied 
Hargood, with his most knock-me-down air. "He who 
is not with us, is against us. — Young Drewe's soul 
is at the Coventry. Let his body go and keep it 
company. He has adopted literature simply as a 
means of notoriety, without any real sympathy for the 
cause of letters-, and it is these maudlin poets who, 
after too copiously imbibing the water, or rather milk- 
and-water, of Helicon, sicken the public with their 
drivelling-, and beget a belief that the age for poetry 
is past. — It is not past, Sir. The world has a right 
to become more fastidious as it attains riper years: 
and it will not accept mica for gold." 

"I have no great fault to find with my elegiac 
friend," replied Davenport, who, when bow-wowed, 
was apt to bark again. — "He is a good-natured, 
easy, unmeaning fellow, — not near so great an im- 
postor as the learned Pundit his relation. But even 
old Wroughton has his use in the world. His fussy 
officiousness is invaluable in vivifying those thousand 
moribund societies and institutions ending in logical," 
which, like a boa-constrictor, seem to subsist on a 
monthly meal-, and afterwards lie torpid." 

"Yes, — I believe the old gentleman has his use," 
replied Hargood. "But I own I look on such people 
as interlopers. It is perhaps because, a compulsory 
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labourer in the vineyard, and following literature as a 
calling, I feel a little jealous of the idlers who come 
plucking off the half-ripe grapes, and spoiling my 
market. My gorge rises against amateurs: — amateur 
actors, always more stagey than the stage; — amateur 
dramatists, who steal the stolen goods of our trans- 
lators; — amateur painters, who — " 

"Come,* come, come!" interrupted Davenport. "If 
Drewe have failed to apprise you of my usurped vo- 
cation, know me as one of the race you are about to 
denounce. — / am an amateur artist." 

"I ought to have guessed it, from your preferring 
the other day, Vandyck and Lely to turtle and lobster 
cutlets! — But again I find my vineyard trenched 
upon. I have a daughter who is an artist, — a pro- 
fessional artist. — Stay," said he, rising and opening 
the door through which he had made his entrance, 
"you shall give me your opinion of her talents. 
Mary! — I am bringing a gentleman into your stu- 
dio," he continued, ushering Mark Daivenport into a 
(jhamber still more spacious than the sitting-room; in 
which the concentrated light fell full upon an easel 
at which a young girl was working. She scarcely 
raised her eyes, and not at all her voice, as they 
entered. — Her dress, an artistes grey blouse of the 
simplest form and meanest material, imparted little 
charm to her somewhat insignificant figure; and when, 
struck by the masterly execution of her work, Daven- 
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port foimd it imiKOSsible to re^oss an exclamation of 
suipme and admiration^ she slowly turned upon liim 
a pair of wouiobaring dark eyes; as if the voice of 
praise was to her an unknown tongue. 

Nothing pould be more subdued than h^ air. 
Her cheek was colourless. Her Ups Mnileless. Mary 
Hargood was evidently a household victim. Daven- 
port had been impressed at the Richmond dinner by 
Ijie contemptuous and arbiJarary tone in which Har- 
good spoke of the weidker sex. The fruits were be- 
fore him. This calm sad (-looking little girl of 
eighteen, in her grey gown, who was painting as 
men rarely and women never paint at eight-and- 
thirty, evidently knew not the meaning of a will of 
her own. 

The work on wHch Mary Hargood was occupied, 
was a copy of Murillo's -^Assumption of ihe Virgin," 
which the painty himself recopied so often, though 
not half often enough for the requirements of posterity; 
and while Marcus looked over her shoulder with un- 
ceasing wonder and delight, he could hardly suffi- 
ciently admire the vigour of her touch, -^ the cor- 
rectness of her eye. 

"Your copy, Miss Hargood," said he, "nearly 
equals the original!'' 

"Have you ever seen the original, that you can 
utter so gross a piece of flattery?" she quietly replied, 
without lifting her eyes from the canvas. 
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^I h»ve seen the picture at the Lonvre, and the 
amaller one at Laasdowne House. B«t I alluded tQ 
the one you are oopying." 

^^Kot very difteult for her to equal, for it is her 
own," interposed her father, abruptly* *^It is the first 
copy after Murillo she executed; at the British Insti- 
tution, where it won the second prize. We sold it for 
fifteen guineas, -^ a handsome priee. The dealer who 
purchased it soon obtained an order for a second 
copy. But Mary has no longer the originid to work 
from; and feels that it will be inferior to die first. 
For thu dierefwre she mtends only to ask twelve 
gui|ieas." 

^*It is worth ten times, twenty times die money !^' 
replied Davenport widi enthusiasm. But it grated a 
little upon his ear to hear the buying and soling of 
the yoimg artist's works so crudely alluded to in her 
presence. She did not join, indeed, m th« co^versar 
tion; but went cahnly paintmg on, as if accustomed 
to be treated as a nonentity. 

^^Have you anything ^se to show this gentleman?'' 
inquired her father, in a tone of severe authority, 
which Davenport feared would produce a peevish ne- 
gative. Inste&d of which, she quiedy laid aside her 
palette, .and fetched a p(»*tfolio. 

*^ Nothing but sketches," said she, placing the book 
on a chair for her visitor's inspection, and instantly 
resuming her work. 
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"We will take it with us into the other room to 
^ance over the drawings," said her father to Marcus, 
placing it under his arm, and carrying it and his re- 
luctant guests off together. "We should interrupt her 
by staying here; and Mary cannot afford to be idle. . 
I was reading to her when you came in. But that is 
no interruption. She is used to it. Mary has recei- 
ved most of her lessons from me while occupied at 
her easel.'* 

"A heavy pull upon the faculties," observed Daven- 
port, as Hargood drew after him the heavy black door 
of the studio. — "Are you not afraid, my dear Sirj of 
overtaxing her fine genius?" *^ 

"Fine whatV^ cried Hargood, almost with indigna- 
tion. "You don't call it a proof of genius, I hope, 
to make a tolerable copy of one of Murillo's pictures?" 

"I ceiXl this a proof of genius," replied his visitor, 
holding at arm's length an exquisite landscape in 
water-colours, which Hargood had taken from the 
portfolio and placed in his hand. "The composition 
is exquisite; the aerial perspective, by Jove, as fine 
as Turner's I" 

"If it were, it would be worth hundreds of pounds," 
was the cold calculating rejoinder. "And for the best 
of Mary's drawings, I have never been able to get 
more than a couple of guineas." 

Again, Davenport felt disgusted. Still more so 
when, by a closer survey of the portfolio, he saw he 
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was dealing with an artist as imaginative in design as 
superior in the mere mechanism of her art. 

"How hard she must have worked to have attaip- 
ed, at so early an age, such perfection I" murmured he, 
musing aloud. 

"Hard, indeed! — But Mary has had great advan- 
tages. — Turner, Constable, Etty, all of them my 
friends, overlooked her early progress. She exhibited, 
indeed, an almost equal talent for music. But the 
career of a public performer, Captain Davenport, is 
far from desirable; so that pretension I nipped in the 
bud; and should she be lucky in the first work she 
exhibits, my daughter will probably realise nearly as 
much money as an artist. Angelica Eaufmann made 
a rapid fortune." 

"I should much like, if you would permit me," 
said Davenport, "to express to Miss Hargood before 
I go the delight which these exquisite works of hers 
have afforded me." 

"Better let it alone. The fewer compliments the 
better!" said the matter-of-fact father, tying the ferret 
strings of the shabby portfolio with as much indiffer- 
ence as he would have corded a portmanteau. "Mary 
is a good girl, and must not be spoiled. — For the 
last five years, ever since her mother's death, she has 
been working as hard as I have, to provide the means, 
of giving her young brothers a solid classical edaca^ 



^n. I d* not want hei* to bo diirtiidbed hy flatteiy, 
or her time wasted Vj i^ ^isitors*^' 

. DftT^nport felt tii«t it wonftd be a reliief to bis feel- 
ings to tak« one of ihe quarto Toiumes of Jolinson's 
Dictionary from the table, and discbarge it at ibe bead 
of this dry mercenary father, as the great lexicographer 
did at the head of a shabby bookseller. 

"My friead Drewe did npt apprise me, Mr, Har- 
good, that you were bq fortunate in the talents of 
your family," said be gravely, baying orermastered the 
impulse. 

"How should he? — He jknow« not that I have a 
child belonging to me! — Had I informed a rich man 
like youug Drewe that my daughter was painting for 
the benefit of her family, he would have thought it 
necessary to give her an order; besides perhaps be- 
setting the girl with the compliments you were pre- 
paring just now. T<m are in a different position. 
You have given me grounds to surmise that you are a 
poor man; and by your own accomplishments, are ca- 
pable of appredatiBg her merits, without forcing your- 
self on as as a patron." 

- "Navertbeless, if you would permit ma," stammer- 
ed out Davenport, -— though little subject to shyness, 
"and if Miss Hargood were willing to re^copy a se- 
eand time the picture on which she is engaged, I 
should be overjoyed to pay for it double the price 
given by her present employer." 
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^*I win speak to her abotd: it," replied Hargood^ 
tsdidly. ^^At all evento, I shonld ndt fermai 7<Hii to 
pay mora thaoL tibd madket-'priea; unkSB,. on deliterp:, 
sopeiier execati«n vanranted an advaned^'^ ^ 

"I confess," said Davenport, seeking to prolmg 
Ids viiiit, in some bope that tJie large black door 
might i^ain revobre on ita hinges, — "I eonless to* a 
weakness in favour of MuriUo. I peifef his Hofy En^ 
tnilies to these of a&j othetr painter^" 

''To even Baphaers?" 

''I^ea Raphael's. To mb, the' Yitgm^ of the Urn* 
lian artist are too 8piritaal;f msd aa oppotrite to tho 
maidens of Galilee (whom I have dtndied, Mr. Hait 
good, face t6 fetce^) as if the models Whieh sat ion 
them had been Finanarkers." v 

^ We are not bonaid to knagine^ thut Mary of Gtii^ 
lee resembled an^ other daiightCT of ^e kfad. Feif 
my p«Hrtr lidthmg smpxises^ me more than tho iradacily 
of the artist who first endjeatvo^ered to pailit * Hol^ 
Family; — ^ niaikess, isfideed,. it were the ini^pured Stw 
Luke. As a lover of painting, I have a strong g»a6<^ 
ral objectiofi tb Scsripiinre snbjecisL" 

** Yet you wiU hai^dly deny that the arts have doner 
nearly as innch as the pulpafi, towards tiie diffiiisibn o£ 
Christianity?" 

^And not a little to' its de^iment. -^-^ Naiyy I amr 
not sure that the enormous spread of Mohamaleda*^ 
lasm is: not partly attribntablo to its- proaoriptiott ctf 
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all representation of the human face, and consequently 
to the absence of all physical representation of the di- 
vinity. Your favourite Murillo, for instance, who 
copied hia Marys from the water - carriers of Ma- 
drid — " 

"The very origin of their truthfulness!" interrupt- 
ed Davenport. "The human touch, the working of 
the muscles of the heart pourtrayed in their faces, is 
wholly wanting in those fair ineffable simperers of 
Eaphael. — Notlung interests, — nothing searches the 
heart like the Eeal. This book," continued Daven- 
port, snatching up a volume of Jane Eyre, which had 
recently appeared and was lying under critical sen- 
tence upon Hargood's reading-desk, — "this book, by 
which I have been lately enthralled, is in my opinion 
the most remarkable specimen of autobiography pub- 
lished since the most shameless but ipost forcible of 
all works of the kind — Eousseau's Confessions. 
And why? — because it is the daguerrotyped picture 
of a faimian heart, in all its strength and all its weak- 
ness." 

"I am glad you like the book; for I have marked 
it down for especial praise," replied Hargood. — "For 
me, it possesses a peculiar and melancholy interest, 
as the History of a Governess; — a class with which 
my own life has been miserably connected. But now, 
my dear Sir, I must send you away; or Mary will 
slacken over her labour, poor girl, if I do not return 
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to cheer her up with a chapter or two of the Vestiges 
of Creation." 

Davenport took a reluctant leave. He fancied that 
his conversation might have supplied for pleasanter 
topics to lighten the professional labours of poor 
Mary Hargood. 
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CHAPTEfe XI. 

"I'm sure, my dear Doctor, I don't kooir bow are 
shall ever break it to her," was the closing remark of 
good, gruff old Bumaby to Mr. Henderson after a 
long discussion between them of some unpleasant 
tidings communicated by Messrs. Preston of Carding- 
ton, relative to the Meadowes estate. "One can't 
leave such a task to the lawyers. Their hateful tech- 
mcalities would confuse her mind. — One or other of 
us must tell her the plain truth, in the simplest manner. 
But by Jove! I've hardly courage to take this dis- 
agreeable business on myself." 

"There is no need, my dear Doctor," replied the 
Rector mildly. "The undertaking does not alarm me. 
The scenes of grief and anxiety we have witnessed 
this autumn, have rather hardened my heart towards 
mere mercenary distresses. As to Lady Meadowes, I 
know no woman on earth more thoroughly disinter- 
ested." 

"Disinterested, as it is easy to be, and as all 
women fancy themselves, in despising imaginary mil- 
lions, and supposititious diamond coronets! — Aft»r 
that fashion, you or I might disdain the throne of 
Spain, or the wealth of the Indies. But faith, when 
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it comes to a question of bread and butter, — when 
it comes to being turned out of the bouse wbere you 
"have lived happily for the last thirty years — " 

"But the ejectment is not yet certain," pleaded 
Mr. Henderson, in a reprehensive tone. • 

J. "I don't know what you'd have! — Our friends 
the Prestons strongly advise our not bringing the bu- 
siness to trial. They have taken the best legal opi- 
nions. Three leading conveyancers have decided that 
the objection to Sir Mark's disposal of the property, 
is fatal. Those fine and recovery questions, to us a 
mystery, are points clearly laid down by the law of 
the land : and the only wonder is, how Sir Mark Mea- , 
dowes and his father before him, to both of whom the 
custom of Radensford Manor must have been perfectly 
familiar, allowed themselves to neglect it. As to Sir 
Mark, there's no forgiveness for Aam, — with a daughter 
— and such a daughter, — unprovided for." 

"There is no forgiveness for his having squander- 
ed away the six thousand a-year which he origin^ y 
inherited. As to this unfortunate forfeiture of the 
Meadowes Court estate to the heir-at-law, the family 
attorneys, whoever they were at the time, are solely 
to blame. In matters of business. Sir Mark was a 
mere child." 

"At fifty-nine, no mai^ has a right to remain a 
child in matters of business. It is culpable. Sir, — 
it is heinous." 
Progress and Prejudice* h ^ 
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"Li the eyas of my doth, pay dear Doctor," re- 
joined the Rector, "there are many less pardonable 
transgressions." 

"But aU this don*t help us towards our explana- 
tion yith the poor dear lady," cried Dr, Burnaby. 
"Would you have me pave me the way, pray, by a 
bint or two to Miss Amy; or will you at once blurt it 
out to her mother?" 

"I will explain it, with proper caution to her mo- 
ther. But I am mistaken if I do not find Lady Mea- 
dowes rise at once to the level of her position." 

"jPfl^Z at once, you mean." 

"Fall, if you will. But such a trial, nobly en- 
countered, is, in my opinion, a step upward, — a step 
leading to the skies." 

"I^m glad you see it in any favourable light. I 
could be content to spare them such an advantage," 
said the more worldly-minded old doctor. "Four 
hundred a-year for the support of two delicate help- 
less creatures, accustomed to all the luxuries of 



"To all its comforts, — not to all its luxuries," 
pleaded the Sector. "And reflect how great a bless- 
ing it is that they have four hundred a-year! Unless 
the careless man, whom you admit was a child in 
matters of business, had charged the estate on his 
marriage with his wife^s dowry, they would have been 
absolutely penniless. The stock and furniture at 
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Meadowes Court will not sell for \si^ 1,200; and that 
miserably pittance zxught liave been their all!" 

^*You are right, my dear fiiend, as you usually 
are, and as most people are who look to the sunny 
side of things," replied Dr. Bumaby. "May you be 
able to satisfy this ppop widow as readily as you have 
silenced me. And now, with your leave, while you 
make the plunge, 111 drive on to the Manor House, 
and let Lady Harriet know how matters stand. She 
will be of service to us in helping to temper the wind 
to these shorn lambs.^' 

The Eector of Radensford who , though he made 
the best of an irretrievable grievance, was deeply 
troubled by the darkened prospects of Amy and her 
mother, experienced some reluictance at the idea of 
their misfortune becoming so soon & matter of noto- 
riety in the neighbourhood. But it could not be 
helped. Sir Jervis Meadowes showed every intention 
of bringing matters to a speedy crisis. Perhaps it was 
as well that ijie ice should be broken at once. 

Little however did he surmise, — little did even 
the kind-hearted bustling Dr. Bumaby imagine when 
he drove up to the door of the Manor House, how ex- 
tensive a castle in the air his visit was fated po bring 
down* 

From the period of her hospitable housing of the 
Meadowes family, three months before, poor Lady 
Harriet had led an unquiet life. Witji tdl her reliance 

10* 
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on her own infallibility, she had been at times almost 
puzzled; with all her confidence in the superiority of 
principle innate in herself and her family, she had 
been more than once inclined to self-condemnation. 

The heart of her nephew, L6ndon-man and callous 
as he appeared, had been wounded to the quick by 
the afflictions of the Meadowes family; aggravated by 
a conviction that he had been the means of conveying 
the fatal infection to the good old baronet: and he re- 
signed himself by degrees, but without much of a 
struggle, to the passion which had in fact originated 
his ill-fated visit to Meadowes Court. Towards Amy, 
happy, laughing, prosperous, and a trifle comtemp- 
tuous, he might have maintained his dignified reserve. 
But the interest she had evinced in his indisposition, 
as well as her subsequent sorrows, and patience under 
isuffering, had impelled him to throw o£P at once his 
ungracious armour of defence. On his sick-bed, and 
scarcely yet redeemed from the shadow of death, he 
not only admitted to himself that, if he recovered. 
Amy Meadowes would be the wife of his choice and 
wife of his heart, but made no secret of it to his aunt. 
Even Lady Harriet had been sufficiently dismounted 
from her pedestal of pride by so close an encounter 
with the grisly enemy who makes small distinction 
between ennobled clay and plebeian, that she refrain- 
ed from indulging in the sermons and prohibitions by 
which she had endeavoured to forestal the evil. 
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"I will do all I can for you, my dear boy," said 
she, when her nephew^s now nerveless hand enfolded 
her own, while endeavouring to secure her good of- 
fices in his favour. "But I give you little hope, Wil- 
liam, — I have often heard your father and mother 
applaud the firmness of the Davenports in discounten- 
ancing their brother^s mesalliance; and I am convinced 
neither Sir Henry nor my sister would ever give their 
consent to your marriage with the daughter of a 
governess." 

"A woman derives her position in life from her 
father, dear aunt, not from her mother." 

"She derives her nature and instincts from both. 
I confess that, equally with your parents, I dread and 
detest the influence of ignoble blood. — Weill don't 
take away your hand, Willy. You have retained me 
as your advocate: and, as I said before, I will do my 
best" 

."No one does their best, Aunt Harriet, where their 
own opinions or prejudices are adverse. But when 
will you write? — When will you endeavour to sound 
my mother about the best mode of attacking my 
father?" 

"No hurry, my dear child. — You are as yet 
scarcely able to sit up. Besides, Amy, in her present 
deep affliction, is no object for courtship. — It would 
be an ofPence both to her and her mother even to hint 
at such a thing. — Get well, — get strong, Willy. 
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Let us endeayour to recover ^ziie degree ot calmness 
after all the shocks we have undergone i and rely 
upon it, I will lose no time in opening a wdy for 
what I fear you Will find a stormy disctission." 

The moment for such a disclosure was, however, 
more favourable than was dreamed of in her ladyship's 
philosophy. The Eustaces, male and female, were in 
a mood unusually humane. They were both grateful 
to Providence, and ashamed of themselves: thankful 
that their only son had been spared to them; ashamed 
Ihat they should have risked the livds of others by 
despatching him firom the midst of infection, to 
Badensford Mauor; and at the atinouncement of his 
danger, have hesitated about hurrying to his bedside. 
— When, therefore, Lady Harriet eventually announ- 
ced that he i^as about to return home still enfeebled 
by his terrible malady j and dispirited by having to 
communicate to them a circumstance, — an attach- 
ment, — little likely ta meet with theit apjprobation, 
they prepared themselves to meet the worst with pa- 
tience. — At all events, they would not endanger the 
convalescence of the invalid by premature opposition 
to his wishes. 

When he made his appesurance at last, wan, wasted, 
nervous, these good intentions were confirmed. There 
were tears in his mother's eyes; and never had Sir 
Henry been so near the verge of an emotion, as when 
liis son re-entered the hall of his forefjAthers, instead 
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of being conveyed, as at one time they apprehended, 
to the family vault. — Even Mr. Eustace himself was 
sufficiently satisfied of their kindly feelings towards 
him, to postpone till the morrow tidings likely to 
ruffle their good understanding. 

Before the flowing lava of parental tenderness had 
found time to harden, a letter from the Manor Housd 
accomplished Lady Harriet's promise to her nephew, 
that she would do her best as his advocate. By ap 
prising the Eustaces that at the death of her mother. 
Amy would come into an unincumbered estate of 
two-and-twenty hundreds a-year, she removed from 
their minds all superfluous scruples. Sir Henry 
thought it necessary, indeed, for the sake of consisten- 
cy, to accompany his pompous " assent to his intended 
proposals to the daughter of the late Sir Mark Mea- 
dowes," with a declaration that he ought to have done 
better; that, for the last three generations, the Eus- 
taces had intermarried with the peerage, so that they 
had not a single low connexion or objectionable rela- 
tive; whereas there was no surmising to what humilia- 
tion they might not hereafter be exposed by such a 
blot on their scutcheon as the origin of the present 
Lady Meadowes. But he by no means forbad the 
match. He even promised to make suitable settle- 
ments; and to talk over with his man of business the 
proper amount of jointure and pin-money. 

The heart of the young lover leapt within him at 
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the sound. Never in his life had he been so moved, 
except when, after a two hours' homily, his father 
agreed to settle his book on his first Derby: and 
never, even then, had he been half so fervent or half 
so sincere in expressions of gratitude. — He longed 
to rush back into Gloucestershire that very day, and 
place his heart and hand at the feet of the good and 
precious being whom he accused himself of having 
presumed to slight and depreciate. It was only be- 
cause aware that the gates of Meadowes Court were 
closed against intrusion by the sacredness of family 
affiction, that he contented himself with pouring out 
his hopes and feelings in a letter more voluminous 
than judicious, which he forthwith despatched to Lady 
Harriet, to be placed in the hands of poor Amy at the 
first favourable moment. 

"Of course, my dearest sister," wrote Lady Louisa, 
by tlie same post, "we are not a little grieved and 
disappointed. We had expected that a young man, 
circumstanced like William, would form an unex- 
ceptionable match. But God's will be done! — It 
might have been worse. — The conduct of Lady Mea- 
dowes in married life has been such as in some 
measure to efface the stigma of her origin'; and as 
Sir Henry has generously sacrificed his feelings on 
this grievous occasion, and consented to a step on 
which his son has unfortunately set his heart, lose no 
time, dearest Harriet, in bringing the disagreeable 
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aflPair to an issue. Till it is settled, William will re- 
cover neither his strength nor his looks; and I do not 
wish the cause of his low spirits to be discussed in 
the school -room. The girls must not be allowed 
to surmise the unpleasant drawback attaching to 
their future sister-in-law. They must know nothing 
about the marriage till it is on the eve of solemniza* 
tion." 

After perusing this epistle, Lady Harriet gravely 
shook her head. Though she had fulfilled her pro- 
mise to her nephew, it was in the belief that his 
parents would be inexorable; nor did she approve so 
complete an abnegation of principle on the part of 
the Eustaces. — What would the world say? — How 
would their inconsistency be judged by the merciless 
severity of public opinion? 

Meanwhile; like most weak-minded people en- 
trusted with a negotiation, she was in no hurry to 
bring it to a close. — It was not often she had 
so grand a secret in her keeping; and unusually 
stately was her demeanour when Mary Tremenheere 
dropped in at luncheon time, wondering, as usual^ 
"how their poor dear friends at Meadowes Court were 
getting on, or whether they would ever hold up their 
heads again ;'^ and felt that her ample pocket con-^ 
tained credentials, likely, at no distant time, to raise 
those depressed heads and make their hearts sing 
for joy. 
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For two long days did she revolve in her mind 
the best mode of breaking th^ happy intelligence 
to Amy and her mother: and on the third, rose earlier 
than nsual to indite a few lines, somewhat too 
grandiloquent for the occasion, begging "leave to 
Wait npon Lady Meadowes at two o'clock that day, 
to communicate something of the highest importance; 
something which she trusted would prove as agreeable 
to her friends at Meadowes Court as to herself;" and, 
having, sealed the letter with her largest and best em- 
blazoned lozenge, and despatched it by her little foot- 
page in the form of Bill the weeding-boy, she was 
reclining back in her chair, meditating on the terms 
suitable to convey her nephew's proposals to her in- 
valid neighbour, without marking too great a con- 
descension on the part of the Eustaces or too un- 
christianly a sense of the sacrifice her family was 
making, when Dr. Burnaby was suddenly announced. 
She was startled. The littliB boys were in perfect 
health and safe in the school-room with their tutor. 
The establishment, down to the minutest scuUeiy- 
maid, was free from catarrh. 

**What basliMSS had he there at ench a time!** 

She felt that mischief was impending. Though 
so thoroughly worthy a man as the good doctor 
ought never to be invested with the attributes of the 
Stormy Petrel, his spontaneous appearance was an 
evil omen. 
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Ltickilj for Ladj Harriet, he had no time to lose 
in ambiguous phrases. Old Bumaby was no diplomat; 
and so short a time did he expend in making her ac- 
quainted with the fatal fact that her well-to-do neigh- 
bours were reduced to a humbler level of life, that, 
instead of listening to tiie sequel with uplifted hands, 
upturned eyes, and the profound sympathy he had 
anticipated from her well-known good -will towards 
the family, her first impulse was to start from her seat, 
and vehementiy ring the bell. 

What could she want so suddenly? A glass of 
water? A bottle of Godfrey's salts? The good doctor 
was half - inclined to seize her ladyship's hand and 
place a finger on her pulse! But no! She was fall of 
animation. No symptoms of syncope. — No fear of 
a swoon. 

"Is the boy gone? -^ Has my letter been taken 
to Meadowes Court?" cried she, with a degree of 
abruptness almost worthy of her guest, and altogether 
foreign to her usual dignified reserve. 

"I will inquire, my lady." 

Unaware of the critical nature of the case, the 
rheumatic butler inquired so leisurely that, before 
his answer was rendered, and while Di*. Burnaby 
still sat Wondering and tapping his siiufF-box, Lady 
Harriet again addressed herself sti^entiously to the 
bell. 
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"The lad is gone, my lady. He went instantly 
on receiving your ladyship's orders." 

"Then hurry after him, Blagrove. But no! you 
could not overtake him. Let Master Wameford's pony 
be saddled. John or the gardener must instantly fol- 
low him and bring back my letter." 

"Bill will take across the fields, my lady, 
and — " 

"No matter, no matter! — Some one can go round 
by the road, and meet him when he arrives at Mea- 
dowes Court. But let no mistake be made, Blagrove. 
I must have the letter back." 

The old man retired, with a grave and thoughtful 
countenance. He had not forgotten — none in the 
household had — Miss Meadowes's frantic expedition 
from the Manor House to the death-bed of her father, 
which the utmost exertion had been unable to pre- 
vent. 

When the door closed on him. Dr. Bumaby, 
evidently a little hufl^ at the interruption offered to 
his narrative, could not forbear observing: — "The 
letter your ladyship has so eagerly recalled, was 
doubtless calculated to aggravate the pain this sad 
discovery is about to inflict on our poor friends?" 

"If it should reach its destination, it will at all 
events prove grievously mistimed," replied Lady Har- 
riet, evasively. "But do you really believe, Doctor, 
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that Sir Jervis's pretensions are well-grounded? Is 
there no hope — no hope — for poor Amy? '' 

"Not a shadow! — The Prestons, it seems, had 
their suspicions from the first. But thej had some 
delicacy about mooting the question. Unluckily, how- 
ever,' old Preston observed to his son in presence of 
one of his clerks, that he should scruple to advise 
any client of his to purchase the Meadowes Court 
estate; for he was afraid no title could ever be made 
out. On the strength of which, some black-guard in 
the office made it his business to afford a private hint 
to Sir Jervis Meadowes. Ah! my dear lady! — In 
matters of business let not thy right hand know what 
thy left doeth; or thy words may be carried up even 
to the King's chamber." 

Lady Harriet, who had often before taken occa- 
sion to resent the old doctor's unorthodox application 
of Scripture texts, looked solemn, and remained 
silent. — Perhaps she was listening for the return of 
old Blagrove's footsteps across the hall. — The doctor 
of course imagined that his adjuration had made a 
suitable impression on her mind. 

"And how far may we count upon your ladyship," 
said he, after allowing some minutes' pause to her 
cogitations, "to assist us in disclosing these painful 
facts to the ladies at Meadowes Court?" 

Lady Harriet looked bewildered, and tried to re- 
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QQYBi tbe use of ber facultiesr But ulas! her heart 
was still fer ftway, wiib Bill the weeding-boy. 

"Count upon me?*' she reiter3,te<i at last, as if 
she had not heard a word of his precedi^g explana- 
tions^ 

"May we, in short, hope that your ladyship's 
aid will not be wanting in softening this sad blow 
to our poor friends?" persisted Dr. Burnaby, getting 
almost incensed by her evident absence of mind. 

"Surely," she replied, drawing up with some 
dignity, "the executors of Sir Mark's will are the 
proper persons to apprise Lady Meadowes of the re- 
sults of his culpable negligence?" 

"The proper persons, — though perhaps not the 
fittest!" cried the doctor, starting up and planting 
himself on the hearth-rug without noticing her air of 
hauteur. "For, by Jove, though my last birthday 
was my seventy-third, the ways of the world have not 
yet hardened my heart to sufficient firmness for the 
undertaking. However, that good Samaritan, — that 
worthy man yonder at the Rectory, — has con- 
sented to bear the brunt; and all I can do is to 
step in with my counsels and services, when the 
worst is known and has to be palliated. Good morn- 
ing. Lady Harriet Wameford — I wish you a very 
good day." 

The doctor^s hat was in his hand, when Blagrove 
luckily appeared at the door, holding in his the fatal 
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note; and lo! his lady, rescued at once £rom the terrors 
under which she had been labouring, became in a mo- 
ment complacent, affable, and fluent. She was quite 
ready to assist in Qon^fo^idng the Meadowes family in 
any other capacity than as members of her own. — 
She proposed making her appefi^ance at Mei^owes 
Court early in the afternoon. 

Somehow or other, as he gazed in Lady Harriet's 
countenance, the old doctor^s mind misgave him that 
the iron gripe of worldliness was hardening her heart 
He could not shake her hand so cordially as usual, 
when again bidding her good-bye. Before he left the 
room, he saw her hastily commit to tibe flames the 
epistle she had recovered, as if she could not too 
speedily secure the extinction of so unpleasant a docu- 
ment. — But very little did he surmise with what 
eagerness she sat down, immediately on hij9 departure, 
to address her nephew, re -enclosing the long letter of 
explanation intended for Amy, — and congratulate 
him on his escape. 

'* Another half- hour, and be would have been irre- 
trievably committed to a marriage with a pauper!" 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Mark Davenport, like other wilful men, wag apt, 
when he did surrender himself to a new impulse, to 
give up without a struggle the keys of the fortress. 
His artistic eye had been singularly captivated by the 
picturesque and characteristic aspect of Hargood^s 
daughter; and his somewhat rugged nature was touch- 
ed by her patient servitude. He could not drive her 
from his mind. Through the fragrant clouds of his 
hookah, her sad face seemed gazing upon him from 
a distance. At length he determined to exorcise the 
spirit, as he had done in similar cases, by transfeAing 
to canvas or paper the image that haunted him; as 
poets imprison an idea in a sonnet, or musicians in 
an adagio. 

The gloomy studio with its stream of light falling 
from the lofty window was soon sketched in ; and the 
slave of the easel was beginning to stand out from 
the background, in her pale grey blouse. But when 
it came to the stem but mournful face of the girl who, 
with the proportions of a child, looked as if she had 
never been young, the rapid hand of the artist paused, 
as from momentary compunction. — Mary Hargood's 
grave countenance seemed gazing at him reproachfrilly, 
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as if he were unlawfully prying into the dimness of 
her melancholy life. 

He threw aside his brush; and resumed the book 
he had left half open by the fireside. — It was Cha- 
misso's striking story of Peter Schlemihl. But his eyes 
wandered listlessly over the pages. He could not — 
could not — recall his wandering attention. 

"By Jove," cried he, at length, with sudden im- 
petuosity, which caused the terrier basking at his feet 
to start up barking as though it heard "a rat behind 
the arras," — "by Jove, that fellow was born to be 
a nigger-driver or a dentist. He weighs his own flesh 
and blood in the balance as though it were so much 
putty; and looks upon that gifted dbild as my father 
on one of his Leicester sheep, — calculating it at so 
much a pound. I'm not one of those who fancy wo- 
men formed to live under a glass, like eggshell china, 
and other fragile curiosities. But hang it — one need 
not treat them quite like potter's clay! — *Let us take 
care of the Beautiful,' said old Goethe. *The Useful 
will take care of itself.'" 

And back he went to his sketch; and by a few 
able touches, brought out the intellectual physiognomy 
of the youthful artist; creating, 

ander the shadow of her even brows, 

the full -orbed dignity of Homer's Juno. Strange, — 
that so much could abide in proportions so diminu- 
tive! — 
Progrets and Prt^uiiee* L H 
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Scarcely had lie satisfied himself by a certain con- 
scious tingling of the cheeks (as if the forbidding but 
fascinating girl were again before him with her rebu- 
king glances), that the likeness was one of the best he 
had -ever produced, when the hurrying step of Hamil- 
ton Drewe upon the stairs startled him from his reverie; 
and his ejaculations concerning the threatened intru- 
sion, were not much more complimentary than they 
had been towards Mary^s taskmaster. 

"Confounded bore, to have that moth perpetually 
buzzing about one's ears!" muttered Mark. "If he 
don't leave town shortly, I shall sport my oak as if in 
chambers, or fairly lock my door, as one does on the 
continent." 

While giving utterance to these threats, he scuffled 
away into his dressing-room the block of paper on 
which he had been working. 

"What are you shuffling out of sight, my dear 
Davenport?" inquired the poet, who, being in the 
habit of turning his own empty mind inside out as 
people turn their empty pockets, did not admit that 
others could have secrets to keep. 

"Something I do not wish you to see," was the 
cool reply. 

"But it is only a drawing?" 

"K you know what it is, why so curious?" 

"Not curious: only interested in every work of 
yours." 
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"But this is not work, — it is play." 

^^Baison de plus. Do let me see it?" 

"Certainly no*.** 

"Not when it is finished, my dear Davenport?" 

"It will never be finished. Like the Cathedral at 
Cologne, — the Church of St. Genevieve, — the Palace 
of the Louvre, — and the story of the Bear and the 
Fiddle, it is fated to be immortal in incompleteness. — 
But what has caused yott, Drewe, to be armed cap^h-pie 
so early in the morning? — I never saw you dressed 
like & Christian before, till the sun was vertical." 

"Because," replied his visitor, taking a letter from 
the pocket of a fur -coat built as if for an Arctic ex- 
pedition, "because old Wroughton has just sent me 
an order for the private view of the new gallery of 
Egyptian antiquities at the British Museum; and I want 
you to come with me and inspect them." 

"I have seen them already. I assisted at the pack- 
ing. I was six months in Egypt on my way overland 
from Lidia." 

" Then I will go in search of Hargood," said Drewe, 
re-pocketing the ticket, and preparing to depart. 

"Oh! if Hargood is to be of the party, I am 
your man," said Davenport, "Wait a moment and I 
will be ready." 

"I wonder why on earth I submit to your imperti- 
nent caprices!" cried Drewe, shrugging his shoulders. 

"Simply as people overlook the rough coat of a 

11* 
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pine -apple," was the cool rejoinder; — "because you 
know me to be a fine firuit at the core. — By the 
way," continued he, as, some minutes afterwards they 
were driving through the damp dark narrow streets, 
towards the domicile of their literary friend — "has 
not Hargood a professional artist in his family, — 
wife, sister, daughter, niece, — I forget what — to 
whom a sight of these pictures might be a blessing?" 

"I had rather not invite his wife,, who has been 
dead these six years. — He has probably a maiden 
sister, — for I never saw rooms kept in such apple- 
pie order." 

"Ask her, then. It would be a charity." 

"Charity begins at home; and I might be required 
to drive her in my cab." 

"Not at all. — Send her with Hargood. But here 
we are,*^ he continued, as his companion suddenly 
reined up. "Let me out, Drewe, and I will carry 
your message to our friend; for I don't care to be 
left in charge of your frisky bay, while you are 
making a short story a long one." 

In a moment, the one bright brass bell-pull, in a 
line of dirty tarnished ones, had summoned the tidy 
parlour-maid of the Hargoods; by whom Davenport 
was primly informed that "Master was not at home." 

"I know it. But I have a message to Miss Har- 
good," said he, brushing vigorously past her up-stairs; 
and he had opened and traversed the chilly drawing- 
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room, and knocked at the door of the studio, before 
the sbared little woman had fonud time to close the 
street-door in the face of Hamilton Drewe. 

A low sad voice bad him enter; and enter he did. 
And there stood the pale little artist, with the same 
palette and brush in her hand, and the same sad look 
in her eyes; stationed precisely on the same spot, 
with the same gleam of light falling upon her glossy 
hair. — It was like the realisation of a dream. Half- 
an -hour before, Davenport had been labouring to 
recall all these details, and fix them into reality by 
his pencil. And now, all was before him; his vision 
verified. 

His explanations were hurriedly made. But Mary 
was not slow of comprehension. 

**It is very kindly thought of on your part," said 
she, when he had made all clear. — "But even had 
my father been at home, I could not have accom* 
panied you to-day. I have three hours* work before 
me. — When my palette is prepared, I never work 
less than six hours." 

"But for such an exceptional occasion — " 

"Not exceptional to me. To-morrow is Saturday, 
— my father's holiday; and he has promised to take 
me to the Museum." 

"To HkQ public view." 

"Public or private, the objects viewed will be the 
same. — We have a ticket for to-day, which we do 
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not use. It is one of the advantages my father de- 
rives from his connexion with the press, that such 
places are always open to us." 

By this time, Davenport had made his way to the 
side of the artist, who had not so much as laid aside 
her brush in compliment to his presence. — With the 
keenness of a practised eye, he saw in a moment that 
several slight criticisms he had hazarded on the occa- 
sion of his former visit, had been carefully attended 
to. — The picture had grown and ripened during his 
absence. It was indeed a masterly production-, and 
his praises were as fervent as sincere. 

"You should attempt some original production, 
"MiBS Hargood," said he. "You are wasting the most 
precious time and talents on these copies." 

**Not so long as I continue to receive commissions 
for them," she coldly replied. "Original composition 
is always a risk. Have you any further message, 
Mr. Davenport, to my father?*' 

This was uttered in so decided a tone of dismissal, 
that he felt it necessary to express his negative in a 
hasty leave-taking. Just in timet — for when he 
reached the street, the impatient Drewe was preparing 
to come in search of him. 

"A surly, unmannerly, piece of goods!" muttered 
Davenport, as he re-adjusted himself in tiie cab. 

"Of whom are you talking?" 

"Miss Hargood," 
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"Oh! there is a sister then?" 

"A dozen, for what I know or care. Hargood 
was out. But drive on for the love of Heaven; — for 
we have wasted so much time hy coming out of our 
way, that half the fools in London will have the start 
of us." 

T fitb v ery little ceremony would he have abandon- 
ed hfelBwii?panion altogether , now that all hope of the 
Hargoods' company was at an end; but that he felt a 
sort of hankering to see what Mary was to see on the 
morrow. 

And apparently he felt so much more interested in 
the colossal faces of Memphis transplanted from the 
African wilds into those of Bloomsbury, than when he 
last beheld their impassible faces in the land of the 
Sun, as to fancy that he could not visit them too 
often. For, in spite of many wise resolves to the 
contrary, on the morrow he returned; exhibiting of 
course as much surprise when he found himself face 
to face with Hargood and his daughter, as if he had 
gone thither for any other purpose than that of meet- 
ing them. 

On their part, surprise was neither felt nor as- 
sumed. Both were engrossed by the novel and interest- 
ing spectacle before them; nor was it till Harg^ood 
perceived that Davenport had information to impart 
concerning Egypt, its ancient mysteries and modern 
government, that he took much heed of his presence* 
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That any friend of Hamilton Drewe should turn, out an 
acute observer, and be able to relate with precision 
and without affectation what he had accurately exa- 
mined, was an unexpected satisfaction. Warmed by the 
attention bestowed upon him, Mark Davenport de- 
scribed with graphic eloquence the wonders of Thebes 
and the desolation of Tadmor. 

"I have some sketches made on the spot, which I 
should very much like to show to Miss Hargood," he 
continued, while the critic, with his brows knitted and 
his arms folded, stood contemplating the colossal faces 
which have been staring* the world out of countenance 
for so many ages. "I would offer to send them to 
your house for her inspection; but that I fear many of 
my sketches stand as much in need of verbal expla- 
nation as the Red Lion of immortal memory.^' 

"Have you got them with you in town? — Why 
not let us see them at your lodgings?" demanded 
Hargood, with the utmost simplicity. For the shall<fw 
etiquettes of life were thoroughly out of his sphere; 
and having already visited Captain Davenport's per- 
fectly decorous apartments, he saw no reason why he 
might' not take his daughter there, for a purpose all 
but professional. It was their weekly holiday. The 
only obstacle he suggested was that Mary might be 
tired by so long a walk. 

Startled by such , ready compliance almost into re- 
letting that he had made the proposal, Mark Daven- 
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port began to reconsider whether his sketch -block 
might not be found lying on the table, displaying the 
interior of Mary's studio, and betraying the interior 
of his heart. He would perhaps have felt inclined, 
like Boccacio's hero who sacrificed his falcon to feast 
a beloved guest, to wring the neck of the pink 
cockatoo in her honour, but for the extraordinary 
composure with which the apathetic young lady 
acceded to her father's praposal. She entered his 
bachelor's sanctum as unconcernedly as she would 
have crossed the threshold of a railway station! 

Scarcely however could he refrain from telling her, 
as she warmed her hands at his fire, how much she 
had been thought of and dreamed of within those 
walls. But he restrained himself. He was beginning 
to understand the nature of Hargood sufficiently to 
know that he must fancy himself the first object of 
the visit, or that it would never be repeated. For 
his daughter to be raised into more than a mere sup* 
plement to himself would have soured his humour for 
the day. 

As it was, he laid )he flattering unction to his 
soul, that to enjoy the pleasure and benefit of his 
conversation, a rough young soldier like Davenport 
extended his hospitality even to his poor little yea- 
nay child. 

They turned leisurely over the Egyptian port- 
folio; — Mr. Hargood entering largely into historic 
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doubts and antiquarian disquisitions. But though 
fullj appreciating the vigour and grace of the 
sketches, not a syllable of praise escaped the lips of 
Mary. She had been brought up to regard the 
language of! compliment as contemptible, — a nox- 
ious aliment acceptable only to children and fools. 
— But Davenport was content. She had taken off 
her shabby straw-bonnet so as to display her well- 
turned head and the prettiest little ear in the world; 
and thrown wide her heavy woollen shawl, — not to 
exhibit her well-fitting black-silk dress, but the better 
to approach and admire the drawings extended on 
the table before her. — Already, she seemed per- 
fectly at home: and never before had so intelligent 
a face brightened the atmosphere of that solitary 
lodging. 

By Davenport's orders, a cup of hot tea was 
brought, which the coldness of the day rendered 
acceptable; and by the * time Mary Hargood was 
thoroughly cheered and carried out of herself by the 
novel chef'd^csuvres placed before her, she could no 
longer disguise her consciousness of the Men etre she 
experienced. 

''How happy you must be here!" said she, 
abruptly addressing Davenport, after a glance round 
the room, which comprehended even the bird and the 
terrier. 

"Is any one happy any where?'* he replied, by 
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way of conf ealing his delight at this unconscious be- 
trayal of her satisfaction. 

^'Here is a face that portends perfect contentment/' 
obseryed Hargood, laying his hand on a portrait of 
Hugh Davenport, — one of the earliest attempts in 
water-colours of his brother. 

"Perfect contentment and perfect excellence!" re* 
pliad Marcus; "the best of all hivnan beings, — my 
brother Hugh." 

"Ay, by the way. What has become of that 
paragon of brothers?" inquired Hargood. "Am I 
never to see him but in effigy? The day we dined 
at Richmond, you mentioned that you were expecting 
him in town." 

"I am expecting him still. But he is at his old 
lunes; renouncing his own pleasures to comfort the 
sorrowful and heal the sick. My mother has lately 
lost her only brother; and though they had not been 
on speaking terms for the last thirty years, remorse 
of conscience has replaced on this occasion the in- 
stincts of natural affection. She probably reproaches 
herself for having allowed him to slip out of the 
world unreconciled; for I find she is terribly cut up," 

"The sisterly attachment which could hold itself 
suspended for the third of a century, can scarcely, 
however, be of a very potent quality," rejoined Har- 
good. "I have not much faith in these posthumous 
atonements. But since you have so recently lost an 
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uncle, Captain Davenport, how comes it^ou are not 
in mourning?" 

"You may well rebuke me. Alas! I am apt to 
deport myself far from r.espectfully towards conven- 
tional forms. I never saw this old man. His very 
name was tabooed among us: and I should almost as 
soon have thought of ordering myself a black coat 
for the Bang of Ashantee. I am wrong, however. 
For his memory is intitled to some reverence. — 
There lived not a truer-hearted British sportsman, or 
kinder-hearted British gentleman, than poor Sir Mark 
Meadowes." 

That Davenport rambled on with this family 
history in a manner so unusual to him, — for no one 
was less communicative on personal topics, even with 
his intimates, — was a proof that he talked less out 
of the abundance of his heart, than from the ab- 
straction of his intellects. His attention was absorbed 
by the quiet feminine figure seated on his sofa; so 
much at home, — so congenial with the spot, — 
that the dog had deserted for her side its custo- 
mary place on the hearth-rug; and Gocotte was 
sidling across the back of the sofa with coaxing 
gestures, to assume the place upon her shoulder 
which it was accustomed to do upon that of its 
master. 

The picture thus afforded, was a charming tableau 
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de genre; and Davenport was probably studying it 
with a view to a stecond croquis. 

While thus entranced, he was startled by a 
sudden movement on the part of Hargood, who 
abruptly set down upon the table the cup of tea he 
had been holding. 

"Sir Mark whom did you say?" he inquired, as 
though he misdoubted his senses. 

"Meadowes, of Meadowes Court; as I suppose the 
Baronetage or the Landed Gentry books would style 
him," replied Davenport, still gazing on th& graceful 
contour of his fair guest 

"And who, may I ask, was his wife?" said Har- 
good, in a tremulous voice. 

^^That^ faith, I can hardly tell you. — Some- 
thing low and disgraceful, I 'm afraid, from the 
manner in which he was sent to Coventry by the 
elders of the family; — some waiting -maid, - — or 
worse — " 

" You lie J Sir!** — cried Hargood, in a tone that 
thrilled to the very marrow of his daughter, and 
caused Davenport to start forward as though a weapon 
had been thrust into his side. 

"Father, — father — " interposed the terrified 
Mary, too well aware of the violence of his na- 
ture; and clinging to his arm as though she fore- 
saw that to words so harsh, blows would probably 
follow. 
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"I say again, he Ue&P* — cried Hargood, with 
quivering lips and panting emotion* "She was good 
and virtuous as his own mother; — a gentlewomany 
though humbled by misfortune, — a governess, but a 
clergyman's daughter, — my father^s daughter, Sir, — 
my sister, — my only sister!" 

"Hargood — you are forgiven — and it is now my 
turn to crave your pardon," said Captain Dj^enport, — 
the £re which for an instant had flashed ^i^ his eyes 
being lost in a look of the deepest concern. "My 
ofiPence was one of complete but pardonable ignorance. 
All I ever heard of my uncle's wife was learned, 
in forbidden moments, from the gossiping of ser- 
vants." 

"A worthy source for such infamous detraction!" — 
cried Hargood, still unappeased. 

"You cannot imagine that I would have wilfully 
insulted you," earnestly persisted Captain Daven- 
port. — "You do not surely suppose that I was in 
the slightest degree aware of the connexion be- 
tween us?" 

"As little as myself. You would else have 
shunned the society of the literary hack, as loathingly 
as / should have avoided communication with any 
member of a family by whom my poor sister had 
been so disgracefully trampled on. — Your name is 
not a rare one; I did not connect it with the race of 
her persecutors. — Ours is too plebeian even to have 
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attracted your notice. — Mary, child! your bonnet 
and shawl — I" lie continued, suddenly addressing 
liis daughter; down whose blanched cheeks tears were 
beginning to flow. 

**At least do not leave the house in so bitter a 
spirit," pleaded Daveottport. "I oflTer you eveary apo- 
logy in my power — I will do and say anything you 
desire. Only give me your hand at parting." 

For a moment, Hargood seemed disposed to com- 
ply. But a sudden revulsion of angry feeling got the 
better of him, as he put aside the extended hand of 
Davenport, who had followed him to the door. 

"I ecofCt!** — cried he. "By the God who made me, 
"I can't, — / canH! — *a servant-maid or worse.' — 
My sister — my poor sister!" 

He went straight out of the room, still muttering 
indignant ejaculations; and poor Mary followed, in 
trembling silence. As she crossed the threshold, she 
raised her large eyes flUed with tears to the harassed 
face of Davenport, and quietly extended her hand. 

"Try to make peace between us," he whispered, 
gratefully pressing it. — "Pray, pray let us be 
friends!" 

But his words were lost in the sobs of his depart- 
ing guest. 
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CHAPTEE Xm. 

In the course of the painful disclosures which it 
was now necessary to make to Lady Meadowes, so 
completely did she rise to the standard of exqellence 
by which her champion the Bector had measured her 
character, that only once was a harsh word forced 
from her lips. She bore with patience the announce- 
ment that herself and her child were reduced from 
affluence to comparative poverty. She submitted with- 
out repining to the necessity of quitting for ever the 
home of her married life. But when Dr. Bumaby with 
more zeal than tact ventured to avow in her presence 
those displeasures against poor Sir Mark which he had 
80 openly expressed to Lady Harriet, she stopped him 
at once. 

"Negligence, — but not culpable negligence, my 
dear Doctor," said she. "You have no right to apply 
such a word to the conduct of my husband. — He did 
his best for us, according to his knowledge and judg 
ment." 

"He ought to have known better. Those who under- 
take the responsibilities and duties of a frunily, ought 
to make them their study." 

"Sir Mark entrusted his affairs to the better wisdom 
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of profesrional advisers. If they failed to instnict him, 
on iksir heads be the fault But once for all, let no 
blame be imputed to him I have lost" 

"The woman's a dunderhead after all," mused the 
provoked old gentleman as he drove from the door. 
"On ihexr heads be the fault indeed! — As if they 
cared a rush about the matter! — On hers and little 
Amy's head will fall the penalty. She don't know 
what she's talking about For the last thirty years, 
poor ailing soul, she has been wrapt up in cotton, — 
&e winds of Heaven not allowed to visit her cheek too 
roughly. And now she fancies it will be all pleasant- 
ness and pastime to go and live in lodgings, and see 
that pretty creature. Amy, snubbed and scoffed at by 
upstarts not worthy to carry her clogs. Even the 
darling herself looks on, as complacent as a cherub; 
ignorant, poor child, of the accursed realities of the 
case: — pinching poverty and undeserved humilia- 
tion." 

Would the sympathising old man have been better 
pleased, had he known the truth? — that Amy Mea- 
dowes was cognizant to the full extent of the evil 
which had befallen her; — and that she had scarcely 
tasted food, — scarcely closed her eyes, — since she 
heard her sentence of exile from the spot she loved so 
dearly; — the scenes of her youth, — the grave of her 
lamented father! 

It mattered not that Lady Meadowes had assumed 
^roqre^i and Prejudice, /, 12 
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in her presence an attitude of perfect resignation. It 
mattered not that the naked fact of their banishment 
from their happy home had been clothed by the Eector 
in words of soothing plausibility. — Had her own wel- 
fare only been involved in the event, she might have 
been induced to accept it as a trial against which she 
had no right to rebel. But her poor mother! — It 
needed not all the tears shed by old Nichols over the 
miseries awaiting his poor dear lady, to apprise her 
of the extent of the evil. 

"Mother, dear mother," — said she, sinking on her 
knees by Lady Meadowes^s bedside, on the second 
night after the worst had been communicated to them; 

— having stolen back to her mother's chamber after 
taking leave of her for the. night, unable to bear in 
her own the monotonous clicking of the watch, and 
the flickering of the wood on the old hearth. — "Let 
me stay by you to-night: let me comfort you. I know 
you cannot be sleeping. — How can either of us sleep ! 

— Talk to me, mother. Let me hear the sound of 
your voice. Let me learn your thoughts. — Till now, 
I always fancied that I knew them, : — that we lived 
together like sisters, — like friends. But since this 
dreadful stroke, I have seen clearer. I now And that 
I know nothing of your inward feelings. — Mother — 
what is to become of us if we do not clearly under- 
stand each other!" — 

As yet incapable of utterance, Lady Meadowes re- 
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plied to this earnest appeal by encircling the neck of 
her daughter with her languid arm, and drawing her 
fondly towards her pillow. For some minutes, they 
wept together in silence. 

"Fear nothing, my darling Amy," said she at length. 
"For my sake, as for your own, be brave, — be 
strong. — We are strong, my child; strong in mutual 
affection, that will enable us to bear and surmount^ 
any sorrow this world can give." 

Amy would not grieve her by dissent. But she was 
beginning to think otherwise. She was beginning to 
believe that, once estranged from their familiar haunts, 
and when their home knew them no longer, they should 
stand in need of new friends to afford them courage 
and comfort — Everything beyond the limits of Ea- 
densford, — and there it would have been cruel to en- 
treat her bereaved mother to abide, — presented to the 
inexperienced girl vague pictures of strife and torment: 
of an angry over-reaching crowd, jeering two defence- 
less women. 

"Dearest mother, surely I heard you request Dr. 
Bumaby to inform those people, — those lawyers of 
Sir Jervis's, — that we were ready to quit Meadowes 
Court at once?" said she faintly. 

"Better make a virtue of necessity. Amy. Do not 
let us wait to be turned out." 

"No, no! Situated as we are, the effort cannot be 
made too soon. It is only prolonging torment t(^ 

12* 
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linger on. I am quite prepared to go, motheir. Bat 
whither?" 

"I have scarcely yet considered. To Clifton, per- 
haps. The distance is inconsiderable, and the climate 
likely to be favourable to my health." 

"Then let us go there at once. But, dearest mo- 
ther, — if I were not afraid of vexing and hurting 
you, there is one question I should like to ask — " 

"Ask it, Amy, — I am callous to sufiPering wow." 

"I once ventured to talk to you of our relations: 
T— not the Davenports; if they did not like us in my 
poor father's lifetime, they are not likely to be kinder 
now, I mean your own family. Surely some of them 
must survive?" 

"Would that I could answer you*. When I mar- 
ried, I had a dear and only brother, some years 
younger than myself: ---^ an impetuous, headstrong 
boy; who chose to resent the conduct of the Meadowes 
family in such terms, and to insult your father so 
grossly, that reconciliation became impossible. For 
some time, though thus estranged, I managed to 
follow his movements from a distance. But at length, 
by a sudden change, I lost all clue to his abode. 
He was poor. Amy; poor and obscure. I sometimes 
thought he purposely baffled my search, that he might 
evade the little officious kindnesses with which I had 
pursued him. And now, I might as well look for a 
grain of sand on the shore, as for my poor brother 
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in that great metropolis where I left him struggling 
for bread." 

"It is indeed a hopeless prospect," said Amy, 
monmftilly. "I was in hopes that some single hand, 
— some single strong arm, — • might be in reserve to 
protect US." 

LadyMeadowes replied by a heavy sigh. She had 
been in hopes so too. — But it was not the hand of 
which Amy had been dreaming. With the sagacity 
of a knother^^ eye, she had noted the impression made 
by her daughter upon William Eustace; and though 
at the moment far from eager to promote a preposses- 
Sioil which she feared would not be sanctioned by his 
parents, yet since her great misfortune, Lady Harriet 
had inadvertently let fall so many hints of the growth 
and stability of her nephew^s passion, and of her 
hopes that in the sequel a closer connexion might 
unite, as near relatives, those who had been friends 
so long, that the poor invalid had permitted herself 
to look forward to a happy settlement in life for the 
dear child, the loss of whose society would have been 
to her as a sentence of death. 

But of late these allusions had ceased* For a week 
past, no mention of William Eustace's name. His 
aunt seemed to have forgotten his existence. — Lady 
Meadowes trusted only that Amy might be less inter- 
ested than herself in so sudden a change: -^ that she 
might never have noted Lady Harriet's insinuations,^ 
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or be looking out vainly, like herself, for the appear- 
ance of a faithless champion. 

It was some allasion to this subject she had appre- 
hended from Amy's uncontrollable distress of mind. 
She felt thankful to find that her daughter's yearnings 
were after the solace of natural ties; and was com- 
forted when the repining girl consented to receive her 
parting benediction for the night, and retire to rest in 
her own adjoining room. 

But the chord which Amy had touched did not 
cease to vibrate. Throughout the wktches of the 
night, the image of the brother from whom she had 
been so long parted, kept recurring to the mind of 
Lady Meadowes. She could not accuse herself of 
having neglected him. She had done all that a person 
disconnected from London and active life could efiPect, 
to obtain a clue to his residence. — But often as she 
had grieved before, on Ma account, that he chose to 
hold himself aloof, it was now on her own she began 
to lament his estrangement. If she should die, (and 
her heart often sank within her from growing weak- 
ness,) who was to protect her orphan child? Her 
good neighbours at the Rectory and at Radensford 
were kind and willing. But both were aged; and they 
had families and household cares of their own. Her 
brother — she recalled him to her mind's eye as when, 
a fine lion-hearted young fellow of twenty, though 
only a struggling and a poor servitor, — he had rushed 
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up irom Oxford, on hearing of the insults offered to 
her by the Meadowes family, and done her irreparable 
injury by his intemperate interference. — His noble 
forehead, — his open countenance, — his close-curled 
raven hair, — rose up before her. Already highly 
excited, the impression upon her nerves became so 
vivid, that she could almost have fancied he was 
present; — her feverish condition being such as has 
produced more than half the best-attested ghost-stories 
on record. — Even when, towards morning, she dropped 
asleep, the last impression she retained — an impres- 
sion that prevailed during her almost somnambulistic 
sleep, — was that Edward Hargood was watching 
over her. 

Such being the disordered state of her imagination, 
it was not wonderful that when, on waking next 
morning and ringing her bell some hours later than 
usual, and on inquiring for her daughter she was told 
that Miss Amy was engaged in the drawing-room, 
speaking to a gentleman who had arrived from town, 
— her half- murmured exclamation should be — "I 
knew it! — My brother is come at last." 

She made an effort to rise hastily; which, like most 
hasty efforts, defeated itself. For before her toilet 
was half accomplished, she was forced by faintness to 
lie down again. — Her daughter was instantly fetched: 
a great relief to Amy; to whom the "gentleman in 
the drawing-room^' had proved a most embarrassing 
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visitor. Not Edward Hargood, however: — no one 
but his sister could have imagined do improbable an 
incident as his falling from the clouds upon Meadowes 
Court; and though from the flush upon her cheek as 
Bhe approached, Lady Meadowes discerned in a moment 
that the interview from which she had been summoned 
was one of unusual interest, she was too feeble to 
utter a syllable of inquiry. 

Amy waited till she was alone with her mother 
to allude to it. Even when she simply announced — 
"Mr. Eustace, Mamma, has been here," — she trusted 
Lady Meadowes would conclude that he had walked 
over from the Manor House, to make formal inquiries 
after their health. She did not wish her mother's mind 
to be agitated, as her own had recently been. 

Lady Meadowes's murmured ejaculation of " Thank 
Heaven!" undeceived her at once: even before she 
found the hand enfolding her own, to be moistened 
with tears. She dared not, however, interrogate her 
as to the motive of her gratitude. The mother was 
the first to speak. 

*^I was sadly, sadly afraid, dear Amy," said she, 
"that he would not return. I feared that his parents 
would never countenance his attachment." 

"You were aware of it then, mother? — Yet he 
assures me he had never said a word to you on the 
subject" 

"A mother^B eye, my ohild, is to be trusted on 
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such points. All I dreaded was tliat I liad been too 
sanguine.'' 

"Ton wish to lose me, then?" — said Amy, with 
a swelling heart. 

"For myself, I do not allow myself a wish. For 
you, all I desire is a safe and happy home." 

Amy's face grew sadder and sadder. It was grievous 
.to think how great a disappointment was preparing 
for that kind unselfish mother. 

"Is Mr. Eustace gone?" inquired Lady Meadowes, 
endeavouring to rally her strength. — "When shall I 
see him? When will he return? When are we to 
meet?" 

"Never, dear mother!" replied Amy, in a low, 
unsteady voice. "But could I have thought — could 
I have believed — your heart was set upon my marry^ 
ing him, I should have foimd much less courage to 
assure him just now that I could never become his 
wifel" 

"You have r«/MS«(i William Eustace?" faltered Lady 
Meadowes. 

The assent implied by Amy's grave silence wag 
not to be mistaken. 

"And why? — You always appeared to like his 
society?" 

"As an acquaintance, mother; as nearer my own 
age than Dr. Bumaby or Admiral Tremenheere." 
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'^£ut during his illness, you showed such tokens 
of interest! —" 

*"He was Lady Harriet's favourite nephew. We 
were inmates under the same roof." 

"Surely, surely. Amy," pleaded Lady Meadowes, 
still more surprised and distressed, "you have no se- 
cret object of preference? You have seen no one worthy 
to supplant — " 

"On that point, be perfectly easy, dearest mother," 
interrupted Amy. — "I have no other love or liking. 
— All I desire is that I never may. — Let us still be 
all in all to each other, and I am content. But to 
marry for an establishment, — for bread, — a man 
for whom I feel no affection, — would degrade me in 
my own eyes , and render my life a burthen." 

"I can say no more," said Lady Meadowes, with 
lier usual meek resignation. But her eyes brimming 
with tears could not conceal from her daughter the 
greatness of her disappointment. — She tried to busy 
herself in dressing, to avoid dwelling too painfully on 
the subject. — But her movements were so languid 
and her air so depressed, that Amy was forced to 
avert her face 'and stifle her self-reproaches: gazing 
vaguely from the dressing-room window over a vast 
expanse of half-melted snow, varied only by leafless 
woods and a few mournful fir-trees; — a cheering 
contemplation for her woimded heart. 

A heavy sigh from Lady Meadowes, who was now 
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reclining in her arm-chair, roused poor Amy from her 
reverie. 

"Let it afford some consolation to you, mother," 
said she, suddenly turning her tearful face towards 
Lady Meadowes, "to know that Mr. Eustace's offer of 
his hand was made under circumstances which even 
you will admit to be a sufficient justification of my re- 
fusal; — though I admit that I was wholly unaware 
of them when I declined his proposals. — He has 
asked me to be his wife in direct defiance of his 
father's authority. His parents have positively refused 
their consent. — Lady Harriet has done her utmost to 
dissuade him from the match. — Friends, — family, 
— all were against it." 

A deep flush, — but not of indignation or resent- 
ment, — overspread the pale face of Lady Meadowes. 

"Mr. Eustace would probably not have confided so 
much to me, had I evinced the gratitude which he 
seemed to think his confession demanded," resumed 
Amy, reddening in her turn. "But when he foimd 
that instead of being amazed at his asking a penniless 
girl to be his wife, I frankly told him we could never 
be happy together, he lost his temper; and with as 
little delicacy as justified my previous opinion of him, 
apprised me of all he had sacrificed and all he had 
braved, in order to court what he called my ungracious 
rejection." 

Lady Meadowes shuddered at the idea of her young 
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And timid datigliter having been exposed to a scene of 
so much emotion. 

"Mr* Eustace had no right to force such an expla- 
nation on you," said she, "unauthorised hy myself or 
your guardians. — It was a disrespect to us all that 
he sought this private interview." 

"On that head, dear mother, let him stand ex- 
cused," said Amy* "He came here to see yow, — he 
asked for you only. But you were too unwell to be 
disturbed; and, little surmising the object of his visit, 
I hurried into the drawing-room to explain it. I be- 
lieve he was not quite master of himself. He has been 
harassed and upbraided on my account by his family; 
and the dread that Lady Harriet might be beforehand 
with him here, to acquaint you with his father's threats 
and exasperation, hastened his explanations and render- 
ed his manner so flurried and excited, that it was in- 
deed a relief when the interview was at an end." 

"Then let us talk of it no more, my darling child," 
said Lady Meadowes, folding her daughter to her 
heart. ^'A marriage under such auspices was indeed 
undesirable. I have only to be thankful that I was 
mistaken in my estimate of your feelings towards him. 
Let us talk of him no more." 

Need it be added that Amy, in affording these ex- 
planations to her* mother, had extenuated much, in 
order to spare her a single unnecessary pang. It would 
have been cruel to let Lady Meadowes suspect the ha- 
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miliation to whicli she had been subjected. On her 
own part, perhaps, she had been slightly to blame. 
Preoccupied by her family sorrows, forced to receive 
him in the half-dismantled drawing-room abeady pre- 
pared for the projected sale , she had thought more of 
herself, — far more of her mother, — than of him^ when, 
with all a lover's eager energy he accosted her; and, 
very early in their interview, burst into an avowal of 
his feelings, impetuous in proportion to the restraints 
through which he had broken. Had she listened wit& 
any sort of emotion, — even terror, — even pity, — 
he would have been content. From a nature so gentle 
he had not anticipated any vehement display of pas- 
sion. It was possible that her affections might be 
otherwise engaged. But even in that ease, he had 
hoped to find her exhibit some sensibility to all he had 
suffered, all he was prepared to suffer, for her sake. 

But Amy remained impassive, ^gid, absent: and 
her rejection of his suit was uttered in a tone of polite- 
ness which cut him to the soul. That she was asked 
to become the wife of the son and heir of a wealthy 
baronet, — one cherished by the London clubs, and 
reckoned on by political parties, seeil^ed to her a mat- 
ter scarcely deserving her attention I 

Was this to be borne? Was such cutting contempt 
to be endured? When at length she attempted to put 
an end to the interview by pleading her attendance on 
her mother, the rage and indignation of the disap- 
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pointed man burst forth like a torrent. He accnsed 
her of coquetry during their sojourn at the Manor 
House. He accused her of cold-heartedness, — self- 
ishness, — ingratitude: and showed, if not expressly 
in words, by insinuations, an arrogant consciousness 
of his own superiority of birth and fortune. 

"I have to thank you at all events," was her proud 
reply, "for having so clearly demonstrated the truth 
of my assertion that there is no sympathy between us, 
and that we could never be happy together. I trust I 
am incapable of endeavouring to wound by taunts a be- 
ing weaker thaai myself, broken - spirited by recent 
affliction — " 

"Amy — Amy!" 

"I trust I am incapable of insulting one whom I 
profess to love, by allusions to their humbler birth or 
meaner fortunes — " 

"Make at least some allowance for* the anguish of 
a heart which your indifference has cut to the core — " 

"I make none, Mr. Eustace. The wound has 
served only to exhibit its inmost nature, and justify 
my assertion. There is nothing, no, nothing in common 
between us ! To gain my esteem and love, a man must 
possess reed superiority — superiority of mind and 
heart : — the power of attaining distinction in public 
life, and conferring happiness at home." 

"I did not know you were so ambitious," replied 
Eustace, resuming his tone of bitterness, on finding 
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himself thus calmlj depreciated. ''I have indeed to 
apologise for having hoped to obtain indulgence for 
my humble abilities and unattractive disposition. Now 
that I better understand the contemptuous light in 
which you regard me, believe me, I shall carefully 
abstain from intruding again into the presence of one 
so fastidious. I had thought you simplerhearted. 
Amy, — kinder, — softer, more prone to womanly 
vnpulses. — Farewell! May your aspirings never mis- 
lead you. May you never feel the want of a strong 
arm and devoted heart, to protect you through the 
rough places of this world. Farewell, Amy Meadowes, 
Let us at least part as friends.^* 

He extended his hand. 

But Amy, resentftd, perhaps a little 5eZ/-resentftil, 
— touched it with unconcealed reluctance, and dropped 
it hastily. Before she turned her averted face towards 
him, he had quitted the room. 

He had even quitted the house, however, before 
the tumult, already stirring in her bosom, found relief 
in a burst of tears; passionate and spontaneous as 
those of childhood, but alas! far less easily dried and 
forgotten. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Ilfokd Castle is a beautiful spot, situated in one 
of tbi9 most favoured counties in the district of Lake^ 
land; where, albeit, as Coleridge writes *^ 

The spring comes slowly up that way, 

even winter has its charm. An English home usually 
boasts ita cheerful fringe of evergreens, to form, in 
combination with the glowing hearths within, a facti- 
tious, nameless season, which has no direct mission 
from the sun. 

Captain Davenport, as he drove up towards what 
it becomes our wirewove pages to call the ^^hall of his 
ancestors," pondered upon these things. 

"B7 Jove! how comfortable it all looks," said he, 
as be wrapped his railway rug of racoon* skins closer 
round him, in the fly that conveyed himself and his 
traps from the railway station. '^How Christmassy 
and cheerful, with its hospitable blue smokea circling 
from the roof, like one of Washington Irving's XJto-. 
pian pictures of British domesticity! And how wrong 
I have been to muddle my brains and derange my 
system among the November fogs of yonder con- 
founded metropolis. Here, I might have been happy, 
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— here, I might have heen well, — here, I might 
have been — " 

He paused. A burst of monologic laughter startled 
him in the midst of his soliloquy. In a moment, the 
real state of things at Ilford Castle flashed upon his 
mind: — recalling to memory a sketch he had once 
made after one of -<9Esop's fables, of the Fox moralising 
over a Vizard. 

"Ah! — well!" — was his secondary view of the 
case and the place: — "it needs to have been in 
Bridewell and worn the handcuffs, to know that so 
goodly-looking edifice is but a prison." 

He no longer, however, even in thought, ventured 
to call Ilford Castle a prison, when welcomed under 
the portico by his cordial brother; or folded to the 
heart of Lady Davenport, on the threshold of her own 
apartment. Attired in the deepest mourning, his 
mother looked worn and harassed; and the manner in 
which she leant back in his enfolding arms to look 
earnestly in his face, as if to read the secret of his 
welfare, seemed to apprise him that she sought com- 
fort from the source that was dearest to her heart. 

He knew that it was the source dearest to her: — 
he, the prodigal son, — the reckless, — the grace- 
less, — knew that he was perferred to his more deser- 
ving brother. And he felt almost angry that, with 
such a resource at hand against the sterility of her 
destiny in being yoked with a nature inferior to her 
• Progrets and Prejudioe* L ^ 
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own, as the counsels and company of her elder son, 
she should look for comfort to himself: — a Satyr to 
Hyperion! 

"And you are come at last, my own dear Mark," 
said she, scarcely ahle to stanch the tears which 
afforded a mother's greeting to the truant. "Hugh and 
I have wanted you sadly 1" 

"And my father?" 

"Lord Davenport has so lost all patience, that he 
has ceased to talk ahout your delay." 

"But is he prepared with extenuating circumstan- 
ces? — Is the fatted calf on the spit, or am I doomed 
to husks and recriminatory lectures?" 

"That will depend on yourself. But for all our 
sakes, my own dear son, do not wantonly provoke 
them. Your fathe;r is not in — In cheerful spirits." 

"You mean that he is savage and out of temper?" 

"I mean that he has had lately more than his 
share of annoyance and provocation*" 

"Who is to measure a man's lawful share? Is it 
possible that I find yow, mother, you so pious and 
resigned, at odds with the justice of Providence?** 

"Do not pervert my words. — I mean that he has 
been grievously thwarted in political life — " 

"By the defeat of a party to which he ought to be 
ashamed to attach his name and influence I" 
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"No, no, by the defeat of a principle y — a princi- 
ple which has been the ruling passion of his life. — 
The times, too, are mis^ably bad for agriculturists.'' 

"When are they ever good for agriculturists? — 
Always too mudi rain, or too little; or unfair taxation,, — 
or undue repeal of taxes." 

"And then your brother Hugh, — dear and good as he 
is, — has completely disappointed his father's views." 

"Because my father wanted him to become a 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal; a millionnaire in 
the copper currency of vulgar popularity, — a man to 
be bought off by some future government with an addi- 
tional pearl or two to the family coronet; or, — who 
knows? — eventually strangled with a Garter! — 
Instead of which, my brother is wise as Solomon, and 
just as Minos." 

"My dearest Mark — why so bitter?" mildly re- 
monstrated his mother. 

"Because — because — because Tm afraid I 
have naturally something of the crabstock in my. na- 
ture," said he, not daring to assign the real motive 
of his unfilial outbreak. — "However, mother, for your 
sake, I will endeavour to engraft better fruit upon it. 
I fear," he continued, glancing hurriedly at her suit 
of sables, and then significantly at the door, "I greatly 
fear you have yourself lately had cause for sorrow ■ — " 

Lady Davenport's brow contracted. 
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"I would not for worlds give you pain, mother — 
but—" 

"If you really would not give me pain, say no 
more on the subject," replied Lady Davenport "Let 
it suffice that I have lost my nearest living relative; — 
with the consciousness of having acted an unworthy 
part towards him." 

"Thank you, at least, for that admission," said 
her son, taking her hand and fervently kissing it — a 
little to the surprise of Lady Davenport A moment 
afterwards, Hugh made his appearance; having allow- 
ed what he believed to be time enough for confidential 
conversation between his mother and her favourite 
child. Then came their young sister, Olivia, blushing 
and formal from the school-room; always a little in 
awe of her bronzed and travelled brother. They soon, 
however, began to talk themselves out of the awk- 
wardness which absence is apt to engender even 
among those most closely united; — and mother, 
brother, sister, were as undisguisedly enchanted at 
Marcus's having condescended to come down and 
spend his Ghristnlas among them, as though ^he were 
a lost sheep restored to the family fold. 

Even Lord Davenport rejoiced, after his kind, over 
the arrival of his younger son: — gave him his whole 
hand instead of his customary three fingers ; and went 
to the frantic extremity of a second bottle of claret. 
But this effort of hospitality had better have been 
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omitted. For, under its influence, both father and son 
gradually laid aside those restraints over the unruly 
member, which were alone likely to maintain peace 
between the two. 

"If the weather continues open, Marcus, which I 
doubt," said his lordship, "I should like to take you 
to-morrow over the home -farm. I never saw the 
Swedes, or indeed any of the winter crops, look any- 
thing like what they are looking this Christmas. 
Smith, my new bailiff, has done wonders; a very 
superior man, Marcus, is Smith. We have sent two 
fat oxen and a heifer up to the Smithfleld Show; and 
a pair of Herefords to Edinburgh, which I. flatter my- 
self will make some sensation. As to my pigs, both 
my mixed breed and my pure Chinas obtained pre- 
miums at the Kendal Exhibition. — Yes, I have every 
reason to be proud of Smith." 

"Pity that you can't exhibit htm' B,nd get a pre- 
mium for a prize bailiff! It would be the higher am- 
bition of the two," muttered Mark, who was waxing 
fractious under the pressure of the plough and harrow. 

"I think you will find that we have made some 
wonderful improvements, Mark, won-der-ful improve- 
ments!" added the lord of Hford, gradually sunning 
himself in the genial warmth of the huge wood fire, 
and the Chateau Margaux. 

"I am glad to hear it, my lord," replied his son, 
"and heartily trust I may see it. I glanced, however^ 
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down Quag Lane as I drove here this evening; — 
and regretted to perceive that horrible line of old 
cottages still standing, — or rather, still falling." 

"There's ten years' life in them yet, I flatter 
myself," replied Lord Davenport. "Hton Cottages 
bring me in something like sixty-seven pounds a-year, 
Mark." 

"More shame for them," was Mark's dauntless re- 
joinder. "I should like to hear the opinion of your 
lordship's pigs, if turned into them for a sty!" 

"The people are satisfied with them, — which is 
more to the purpose. Most of the inhabitants were 
born there." 

"And how many of them have died there? Does 
your lordship remember the fever in 1832?" — 

"You have taken up the humanity-dodge, have 
you, Mark?" sneered Lord Davenport, whose sacra- 
mental notions of "improving" an estate consisted of 
high-farming and high rent. "Like Hugh yoAder, — 
who seems half asleep; and is probably dreaming of 
labourers' model-cottages, or some other philanthropical 
toy of that description; — agrarian playthings, woven 
in spun sugar!" 

"I was dreaming of something far less important, 
I am a&aid," said Hugh, starting up, anxious to give 
a new turn to the conversation. "I was wondering 
bow many days your lordship would cli^m to lionise 
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my brother; before I made an appointment with my 
fiiend Harley, for his otter hounds?" 

The bait took. — The sportsman was roused in a 
moment. Otter-hunting was one of the pastimes of 
his youth which Mark Davenport had never happened 
to enjoy elsewhere than in his native county. And 
he was now full of questions concerning the sport of 
the season, — the strength of the pack, — and the 
probability that Mr. BEarley would give them an early 
meet in their own neighbourhood. 

Lord Davenport, who had not vigour of soul or 
body for sportsmanship of any description, did not of 
course refuse himself a snarl at the humanity of his 
otter-hunting sons. He tried in vain, however, to 
draw back the conversation to Smith and his mangold 
wurzel; and revenged himself for the disrespectful 
Apathy of his son Mark by talking of poor-law and 
pauper bastilles till coffee was announced, in a style 
that might have converted even his wooden brethren 
of the Quarter Sessions, into stone. 

"No smoking allowed in any of the company's 
carriages, I find," said Mark to his brother, when they 
met, that night, in the comfortless dressing-room al- 
lotted to Hugh, — because in the late lord's time, it 
had been apportioned to his father as son and heir. 

"No — on that point, my father and mother are 
alike rigid. Those, who cannot dispense with a cigar, 
must repair to the stable-yard." 
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"Pleasant winter quarters upon my word! — The* 
governor seems as companionable as ever, mj dear 
Hugh; — as much inclined to live and let live." 

"He has been unusually cheerful to-night in 
honour of your arrival," replied the simple-hearted 
Hugh, deceived by his irony. 

"And my mother, — poor soul, — how thin and 
depressed she is looking. Tell me, dear Hugh — you 
were here when she received tidings of her brother's 
death. How did they reach her?" 

"My father read the announcement aloud from the 
newspaper. — He chooses always to be the first to 
dispense the news brought by the Times." 

"And was she very deeply affected?" 

"You know how she makes it a point of conscience 
to conceal her feelings from my father, if likely to 
annoy him. She said little, — shed few tears. — But 
next morning, she looked ten years older." 

"And does so still. But explain to me a little 
about old Sir Mark Meadowes, and his widow — " 

"I know little more than yourself. His dowager 
mother, old Lady Meadowes, quarrelled with him for 
marrying his sister's governess; and my father has 
consistently kept up the quarrel. There was no con- 
geniality of character between them. They differed 
in politics as on most other points. And I suspect 
my father was glad to shake off a half-ruined brother- 
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in-law, who had disgraced the family by a low con- 
nexion." 

"What my father was glad of, or sorry for, is 
scarce worth speculating upon!" cried Mark, who, in- 
pure impatience, was beginning to tear impatiently, 
into shreds the pages of his Bradshaw — the only 
specimen of ancient or modem literature to be found 
in one of the bed-chambers of Hford Castle. "But 
that my mother should submit to it! — " 

"When does she do otherwise than 'submit?' Hot 
whole life has been an act of submission/* 

"Say of slavishness ! " — cried the indignant 
Mark. — "And we two, Hugh, are getting as bad as 
herself:' 

They who allow oppression share the crime.** 

"A sonorous watchword of sedition!" said Hugh, 
— smiling at his vehemence. "But when experience, 
proves that the resistance of the weak against the 
strong only drives them into grosser tyranny, passive- 
obedience becomes not only an act of policy, but a; 
virtue." 

"I deny it to be either! — Had my poor mothw 
steadily resisted from the first my father^s system of 
domestic oppression, he would not have hardened into 
what he is." 

"And she would not be half the angel she is; and 
we should love her far less dearly." 
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"Speak foi* yotirself, Hugh. For my skare, I should 
respect her twice as much." 

"And yet, my hlustering brother, I suspect that, 
should a Mrs. Marcus D. ever appear on the boards, 
and pretend to have a will of her own, it will only be 
hers in so far as you have peremptorily assigned it to 
her." 

MaroQs paused a moment in his work of destruc- 
tion. — He had more than once secretly taxed him- 
self with having inherited something of his father^s 
despotic temper. He now felt self-convicted that the 
sole attaehmefrt or rather preference of which he had 
been ever conscious, was for one who charmed him 
chiefly as an uncomplaining domestic victim.' Nor 
could anything be more certain than that the strong 
interest he was beginning to feel in the fate of Mary 
Hafgoodj arose in the first instance ftom the sight of 
her quiet resignation, 

"There never will be a Mrs. Mark Davenport," he 
replied) in a more pacific tone, — ~ "unless, when 
King Hugh comes to the throne, he ehoose to allot a 
cottage and cow's grass to his poor dog of a younger 
brothei^, for the maintenance of a brood of young bar- 
barians ; or unless his reigning majesty of Hford will 
sanction my surrendering my sword, like Sterne's 
Marquis, and taking up a yard measure or a camel's- 
hair brush, — which my father seems to hold in the 
pi^me light, as e^ualljr badges of trade, — But even 
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if there were^ I know no one mote likelj than myself 
to be a hen-pecked husband. — It is the common fate 
of great heroes, — from Mark Antony and Marl- 
borough, to Mark Me." 

"The very man for a Jerry Sneak, certainly!" re- 
plied his brother, surveying him with a smile, over- 
joyed to see him lapsing into good humour. ** Whereas 
I, — whom you sometimes insolently characterise as 
the meekest man, after Moses, pretend to be, in 
toarried life, a very Bruin. — I am by no means 
6ne of those who proclaim the equality of the 
Sexes." 

"It is somewhat too early in the day, — (and 
a little too late at night) to enter into the great 
question of White Slave Abolition," rejoined Mark, 
convinced that, in the hope of changing the argument, 
his brother was giving utterance to sentiments foreign 
to his own. And in order to release him from his 
false position, he began to discuss otter-hunting in all 
its branches, and their friend Harley's pack in particu- 
lar, till the waning of the candlei^ in their sconces 
warned them to rest. 

An early opportunity, however, was seized by 
Marcus for putting to the test the feelings of his sor- 
rowing mother towards her brother's family. 

"Hugh endeavours to heal her wounded heart with 
balsams and unguents," argued he. ^^I will try the 
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probe, and astringents. Momentary torture sometimes: 
produces lasting cure." 

When therefore, a few days after his arrival, the 
illness of Olivia's governess, a kind-hearted elderly 
German who had attended her from childhood, gave 
rise to the momentous question of a successor, in case 
Madame Winkelried's indisposition should necessitate 
her retirement from office, Marcus took occasion to 
suggest to his mother, whom he was driving in 
her pony -phaeton through the park, that it was 
time his sister should be placed under more intel- 
lectual tutorage than that of the motherly old Fran- 
conian. 

"Who is nevertheless a mine of information," re- 
plied Lady Davenport; "and who has taught her 
almost all it is necessary for a woman to know, 
without allowing her to acquire an idea or feel- 
ing which it would be desirable a woman should for- 
get." 

"Still, it would be pleasanter for a girl so nearly 
on the verge of womanhood to have a more congenial 
companion. I suspect, mother, that solicitude for my- 
self and Hugh had some share in your choice oc 
Olivia's governess? You were afraid of a second 
snake in the grass, — a second Mary Hargood?" 

Lady Davenport was silent for some minutes — 
not, as her son supposed, from embarrassment, but 
from profound emotion. 
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"No fear of my encountering on this side the 
grave a second Mary Hargood," said she at length, 
in faltering accents. "If there ever lived a perfect 
being, Mark, it was she. To maintain her widowed 
mother, she undertook duties which ought not to have 
been made what they were, in my father's house. — 
For while to me she was the fondest of friends, as 
well as best of instructresses, every opportunity was 
afforded by my parents for the growth of that affec- 
tion between her and poor Mark, which ripened into 
a frantic passion. — He was wild, wayward — a 
spendthrift — a prodigal. They wanted to reclaim 
him. They wai;ited to attach him to home. They 
wanted to preserve himself and his patrimony from 
utter ruin. And at whose cost? — At that of the 
poor little governess, whose beauty and talents were 
to attract him to the dull fireside he had hitherto 
shunned for gayer scenes." 

"And they succeeded?" inquired Mark, with un- 
speakable interest — finding his mother, overpowered 
by her feelings , pause for breath. 

"They succeeded. My brother was always with 
us — what an acquisition to Mary — what an ac- 
quisition to me! How happy we all Jiiree were to- 
gether! — How doubly pleasant were the woods and 
fields of Meadowes Court — dear, dear old Meadowes 
Court!" — 

And again, she paused and wept 
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"And did you never suspect, mother, the state of 
feeling of your companions?" 

"Never. To my dhame be it spoken, Mark, I in- 
herited the notion, then universal in our class of so- 
ciety, that governesses, however endowed, and how- 
ever attractive, — were a prohibited caste; — parias, 
with whom alliance was as impossible as with negroes 
or Red Indians." 

"Had he confided to you then that he was in 
love with Mary Hargood, you would have shrunk 
from it as from something indecent, or the avowal of 
a crime!" 

"I was never put to the trial. He never did con- 
fide it to me. I knew nothing on the subject till the 
discovery had been made by my mother, and Mary 
expelled the house.". 

"And you gave up your friend without a struggle! 
— Oh! motherl" — 

"Ah! my dear Mark, — if you only knew how 
little any effort of mine would have availed her 
cause. What you term a struggle, — that is a re- 
monstrance with my parents, — would have been 
called rebellion, and denounced as the result of her 
evil lessons." ^ 

Mark Davenport unconsciously shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

"I did hope," she resumed, "hoped for years, that 



I might obtain sufficient influence over your father to 
induce him to favour a reconciliation."* 

Lord Davenport's undutiful son reasoned witkim 
himself that to endeavour to soften his lordship's stub- 
born nature was about as hopeful a task as (to use 
Cowper's expression,) to 'clap^ a blister on the wooden 
pate of a wigblock,' 

'*But a thousand circumstances combined against 
me," continued his mothers ^^Mary had a wrong-headed 
brotba*, who stirred up epals of discord: a violent man 
— a violent writer — a democrat — who seemed to 
take delight in irritating and disgusting the family. 
Then, my poor dear .brother himself did a thousand 
vexatious things to widen the breach.^' 

"And you literally, from the day of rapture till 
now, never beheld them agaiu?" 

"I could not have done so, unless in defiance of 
your father's will, by journeying down to Meadowes 
Court. From £he day of his marriage, my brother ah* 
jured' liondon, as a place m whieh he had no longer 
a part" 

"Wise man! — Happy maul" ^-r- 

"Thank God, he was happy ^— which is the best 
proof of his wisdom; or of any one's wisdom," said 
Lady Davenport. "I believe no one ever led a more 
contented life." 

'^£ut why so sure of it, since no eommunieation 
ever took plfice between you?" 
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"A sister of Lady Louisa Eustace resides within 
a couple of miles of Meadowes' Court; and through 
them, I have heard frequently of my brother and his 
wife — " 

"Lady Louisa Eustace," repeated Mark, musingly, 
as if endeavouring to repall Ihe name to his mind. 

" The Eustaces of Horndean Court. Sir Henry is 
an old schoolfellow of your father, and Lady Louisa 
one of Lord Davenport's few favourites. He told me 
the other day that there was something of a project 
between them to marry Olivia to their son." 
. "OHvia? — That chUdr 

"You forget how time runt on. Next year, she 
will be presented. But I trust many more will pass 
before I am called upon, to resign her to a husband; 
above all, to one of any other person's choosing than 
her own." 

"And these Eustaces are friends of poor Lady 
Meadowes?" 

"They have never even seen her. But Lady Har- 
riet Warneford, Lady Louisa's sister, resides at Ra- 
densford Manor House; and through her and them, 
the first intelligence reached me of my brother's 
death." 

"And what of his widow? Surely mother, you have 
written to her?" 

"I resolved to do so, — I made the attempt. But 
every word that came to my pen seemed like an insult 
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to my brotiber^s men^ory. To have resnained silent so 
lopg; *nd then, tU^ moment^ ho was 1^4 in the grave, 
burst through all prohibitions to address her who had 
been the cause of the estrangement between us! — 
There was pomething unnatur«.l in it, Mark." 

"On the contrary. It was all the atonement you 
could oflter to his memory. What was upnatural in 
it? Nothing ttj^t is hupfianp, piother, Gim ever be un- 
natural" 

"I felt that, in Mary's place, J phot^4 returp the 
letter unopened. In short, ^ee^r Mark, I dared not 
write." 

"Oh! that miserable moral cowardice! What fools, 
i^nd sometime^ wha^ I^nav^s it n^akes of us!" sighed 
M*rk P^yenport, 

"Had she required aid or assistance from me, it 
would have been anothfaqr thing," pleaded his mother. 
"But Lady ^\(Jea4pwes is yery well off. She and her 
child inherit the Meado^ep Court estate, -r- more than 
t^o thousand a -year, I have little doubt that the 
partial reconciliation I should be ^ble to propose, (for 
your father would never be a party to it,) would be 
painful and embarrassing to her rather than other- 
wise." 

"Not if she be the kjnd an4 perfect being you 
have described. At all events, niother, for the ease of 
your own conscience, n^^^^fee the attempt." 

Lady Davenport gravely shook her head. Their 
Progress and Pr^udice, L 14 
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drive was drawing to a termination. They were 
within view of Hford Castle , with all its dreary asso- 
ciations of marital and paternal authority. The iron 
gauntlet of the domestic tyrant seemed again pressing 
upon her neck, and bending down her spirit. 

"Then let mer 

"FoM, Mark?" 

"Let me write, or better still, let me go — " 

"To a person you have never seen? — A place 
you have never visited?" — 

"Why not, — if I visit it in your name, as a 
messenger of peace?" 

"And your father?" — 

"My father troubles himself very little about my 
movements, unless when he has to pay for them. He 
need not be apprised of this.** 

"I have no secrets from him, Mark." 

"/ have many. If I venture to behave myself like 
a Christian towards my aunt and cousin — " 

"Hush, hush! — for Heaven* a sake hush!" whis- 
pered Lady Davenport, — for they had now entered 
the court -yard. 

"I shall of course do it with a mental reservation; 
like the young Lish lady who went through the mar- 
riage ceremony, adding to each response, * provided 
my father gives his consent.'" 

"Hugh Davenport noticed with delight, that day 
at dinner, that his mother's eyes looked far less heavy 
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than usual; and Olivia, who rarely ventured to utter 
an opinion in her father^s presence, took courage to 
say that she was sure her mother's drive in the open 
carriage with Marcus, had done her good: — a re- 
mark which deepened the faint tinge of colour on her 
ladyship's pallid cheek. 

Lord Davenport was of opinion, on the contrary, 
that her spirits must have been raised by the thriving 
aspect of his farm. But Marcus could not help hoping 
that his darling mother felt gratified by a project 
which she dared not openly sanction. Who can say 
which was the true surmise! — The secrets of that 
harassed heart lay betwixt herself and Heaven! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Love is your only modem alchemist: — ■ transmu* 
tation of character being the substitute for transmutation 
of metals. Love, which had rendered the self-seeking 
William Eustace humble, was already rendering the 
frank,* reckless Mark Pavenport cautious and sage. 

Listead of rushing off the following day to fulfil 
his promise to himself and his mother of visiting Mea- 
dowes Court, be judged it prudent not to incense Lord 
Davenport by disappointing his expectations of com- 
pleting his family circle at Ilford, during the Christmas 
holidays. It was one of the old customs to which he 
clung as to a duty, — a duty towards Public Opinion. 
His f^t cattle were slain, — his strong beer broached, — 
his offspring collected under his roof. And if their 
mirthfulness were a little dashed by the overclouding 
of parental authority, or diluted by a copious ad- 
mixture of paternal prose, the county paper, which 
duly announced their Christmas festivities, was none 
the wiser. 

So poor Marcus stayed, and listened. Lord Da- 
venport condescended to notice to Hugh that never 
had he seen his younger son so companionable or so 
rational. And as the for once self-governed Mark was 
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able to occupy liis mornings to liis satisfaction, by 
giving lessons in his favourite art to bis interesting 
young sister, the four weeks of his sentence to what 
he called the House of Correction, passed far less 
tediously than he had expected. Association with 
three natures so gentle and refined as those of his 
mother, his brother and the timidOlivia, had almost tamed 
the wild elephant by the time he started for the South. 

February had set in, bright and sunny; as that 
most deceptions month occasionally does , as if to add 
imnecessary bitterness to the biting blasts of its suc- 
cessor; and never perhaps in his life had Marcus been 
conscious of such elasticity of spirits as when progress- 
ing with his dog and portmanteau from those beauti- 
ful dales, where he saw only scenes worthy the pencil 
of Turner or Lee, and Lord Davenport only wilds to 
be converted by the appliance of patent manure, — 
towards the sunny banks of the Severn. 

He fancied himself on the eve of a new era of his 
existence. He was about to. redress an injury. He 
was about, like some hero of the antique world, to 
propitiate Heaven by atonement for an ancestral crime. 
What more he purposed or anticipated, it matters little 
to inquire. For so prone are we to deceive ourselves, 
that, had he been asked whether the pacification of 
Hargood had any share in his movements, he would 
have replied by a negative as indignant as usually 
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forms the response to questions convicting ns as im- 
postors. 

Marcns had despatched his active and assiduous 
servant straight from Hford Castle to town; for over 
active and assiduous servants are apt to prove as 
troublesome appendages as inquisitive £riends. He 
was consequently responsible to no one for the erratic 
nature of his ijaovements ; nor was there a single prying 
eye to notice that his hand shook strangely while 
making his elaborate toilet at Cardington, previous to 
entering the fly about to convey him to Meadowes 
Court: — the home of his mother's childhood, — the 
stronghold of her time-honoured race. 

, "What would I give that this visit had taken place 
in the lifetime of my poor old uncle!" said he, as he 
surveyed the wide pastures dividing Cardington from 
Radensford , so exciting to the eye of the fox-hunter. 
"How I should have liked the jolly old sportsman; 
who appears to have sown and reaped his wild oats 
in a single harvest: and to have had but one mind 
during the remainder of his life. A great thing that! 
To be what the French call tout cTune piece is, in my 
iopinion, a substantial virtue. We should have agreed 
famously. As my father said, 1 can & Meadowes at 
heart" 

• Still, it was not too late. The amiable wife and 
•charming daughter remained; and though he could not 
hope to enjoy with t?iem the capital runs and famous 
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-partridge-shooting whereof the materials lay around 
him, it was something that he could oflfer to these 
-living relatives the expressions of his regard and de- 
ference for him they lad lost. 

In passing hurriedly through Eadensford, he noted 
the old lichen -stained lodge leading to the Manor 
House; and the Rectory, with its trim shrubbery of 
laurels. The cottages looked wholesome and cheerful. 
The country did not wear that constrained aspect of 
the highly -farmed environs of Ilford-, — clearly 
l)elonging to a proprietor who regarded the kindly 
frvLitB of the earth but as the means of increasing the 
.balance of his banker's book, or creating an ideal 
capital in that misty and mysterious abyss of property, 
called Public Securities. 

"My poor mother! What a change for her, from 
this pleasant open country to the narrow horizon of 
Ilford," thought Marcus, as at length, through a glade 
in the forest of Burdans already brightened by patches 
of yellow gorse, which in the distance gleamed like 
scatterings of sunshine, he discovered the outline of 
the old family mansion. 

And lol a few minutes more conveyed him to 
Meadowes Court. — To his utter dismay, he saw 
that the window-shutters were closed, and the chimneys 
smokeless! - — 

"How is this?" said he to the driver, who seemed 
to hesitate about puUing the bell, which probably 
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there was no one to answer. "Id not the family 
here?" 

"Sir Jervis ben't a come Jret, Sir. 'they do say 
he ben't a coming. Master heeJrd a talk as the place • 
war to be let; .and that there 'd been priest folk from 
Bristol, a looking a'ter it, to make what's Called a 
Summin-hairy." 

"But Lady Meadowes and her daughter?" 
^^Hev* Sir Jervis ever a lady, Sir? — " 
"The widow of the late Sir Mark — " 
"Oh! the widder. Sir. Pity biit what you'd men- 
- tioned it afore you left Card'nt'n. She 's gun away 
for good an' all. Went jist afore Christmas, Sir. 
There's been a sale here, sin' then; ^hich brought 
all the gentlefolk of the keounty for twenty mile 
round." 

If any one averse to profane swearing had been 
just then within earshot, Mark Davenport might have 
risked both fine and remonstrance. He was vexed ^ 
beyond measure, — beyond measure disappointed. 
His feelings had been wound tip to a pitch of excite- 
ment and expectation, from which it was difficult for a 
being so unreasonable to fall with decency. 

"But whither was the widow gonOj — atid where 
was her daughter?" 

Ah! that the flyman didn't pretend to know. And 
he began zealously pulling at the door bell, in hopes 
of amending his ignorfetnce. For some time, their 
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tinited efforts produced no result. No venertible 
Nichols appeared, as aforetime, with sabte suit and 
a poll like that of Polonius; — ho bumpkin footinan, 
wearing the Meadowes' livery as proudly as though it 
were the pjed surcoat of the Montmorencys. A slat^ 
temly serrant-girl peeped sulkily through the half- 
opened door, of which she had found the ohaid too 
hard to unbolt*, one of those blig&ted slipS of human 
nature, which nothing but a house-agent oir lodging- 
house keeper ever contrives to rake out of the humati 
rubbish-heap. 

To a reiteration of Captain Davenport's queries 
respecting Lady Meadowes,^ she had no answer to 
afford. Of the late family, she knew nothing. She 
and a deaf old mother were engaged by the attorney 
of the present proprietor, to take care of the empty 
walls of the old mansion, till something should be 
arranged respecting its occupancy. To his request to 
"see the house," she replied that it was "all shut up;" 
and though a handsome gratuity eventually enlightened 
her mind as to the possibility of opening the shutterd, 
she did her spiriting, in the operation, far moW like 
a Caliban than an Ariel. 

Now if there be one spot on elu*th tiidre checirkss 
than another, it is a house from which thd furniture 
has been hastily removed, add which has nbvor been 
cleared up i^inee its disioislntlement^ The old low- 
browed hall, at the best of tiibes gloomy^ was now 
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sprinkled over with loose straw and shreds of packing- 
paper. A mouldy mildewed smell prevailed in the 
untidy passages. All was damp and chilling as in 
a family vault. — The walls of the best apartments 
were discoloured by the removal of pictures. In many 
'places, the paper was torn; in others, long knotted 
'cords were left hanging where pictures had been taken 
• down. Cobwebs were pendent from the fretted ceilings; 
and on the dirty oaken floors, lay shreds of matting, 
lids of packing-cases, torn newspapers, — all that 
was shabby and unseemly. 

As the little slovenly maid of all work proceeded 
to open the shutters and admit the tell-tale brightness 
of the midday sun, Marcus was almost tempted to bid 
her close them again. If this was Meadowes Court, 
he had seen enough of it. 

The girl insisted, however, — as if she thought 
-her fee would otherwise be unhandsomely earned, — 
on escorting him through the house; — and though 
his disgusts and mortification increased at every step, 
he was pleased for a moment by the light and pretty 
hangings of the room designated as ^^Miss^s,^' 
adjoining the vast old oak-wainscoted apartment of 
"my lady." 

"And was the whole furniture sold, then?" he 
inquired, — as he looked from the wide Elizabethan 
windows over the well-timbered. paddock. 
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"A'most all/* she believed. "Everything had been 
removed afore she came. Muster Preston, the lawyer, 
know'd all about it, and could tell where the ladies 
was to be heerd on." 

To the lawyers, therefore, whose address she 
communicated, Marcus was fain to refer himself for 
further information ; and cheerless indeed was his drive 
back to Cardington, with a tired horse and grumbling 
driver, — all three frustrated in their expectations. 
No longer surveying the landscape with the eye of a 
fox-hunter or an artist, Marcus rolled himself up 
like a hedgehog in a corner of the fly; swearing 
at the climate, — the county, the country, — and 
occasionally including himself and all his members 
in his imprecations. 

His good intentions towards his mother's family, 
however, flagged not Though, as far as he knew, 
the widow might have deserted Meadowes Court from 
distaste for the spot, or for a country life, he was 
not yet out of conceit with his unknown relative. 
To his imaginative mind, she was still the gentle 
Mary Hargood of other days; and he determined to 
follow her, and persist in his projects, if she and 
jher daughter were to be found within limit of the 
kingdom. 

But if the feelings of the young soldier, a com- 
parative stranger, were thus deeply touched by the 
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desolation of the venerabliB Stainmhaus of the Meadowes 
family, what must have bfeen the grief of poor little 
Amy on witnessing thd desecratioii of theit lares and 
penates! — In all her plans And resolutions, the 
conduct of Lady Meadowes had been regulated by 
regard for the future interests of her daughter. 
Placing her own predilections entirely out of the 
question, she did not allow herself to retain a single 
object or article that could be advantageously disposed 
of for the benefit of the little fund that was to form 
her daughter's future dependence. At first, indeed, 
the advisers of Sir Jervis had suggested that much 
of the property, — such as plate and pictures, — 
was heir-loom. But of this, he could produce no 
evidence; and the Will of Sir Mark, bequeathing 
his personalty specifically to his widow, was eventually 
established. 

From that day. Lady Meadowes sanctioned the 
preliminaries of the sale by auction which was to 
clear the premises for their n6w proprietor; and with 
the et&eption of their personal belongings, and a 
small cas6 of miiliatures of ho intrinsic Value, all was 
speedily ticketed aild destined to the hammer* — 
It had been ih& earliest desire of both mother and 
daughter to eBca]p6 frbtti the scene of 6onftision before 
their sacred haunts were invaded. But this was 
impossible. The inclemency of the weather rendered 
perilous the immediate removal of the invalid; and 
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she had to endure the rough intrusion and coarse 
questioning of the auctioneer and his workmen, ere 
the doors closed upon her fo? ever. 

She might have borne the trial with less firmness, 
but for the necessity of supporting the courage of the 
joung girl thus driven from the home of her child? 
hood. — In spite of her best intentions, in spite of 
old Mr. Henderson^s fatherly exhortations, and old Bur^ 
naby's salutary chidings , Amy could not overcome her 
anguish of spirit. Her father's arm-chair, — h^r father's 
writing-table, — her father s trophies of the chase, — • 
his old pet books, — his rack of hupting-whipg, — 
his favourite dnnking-cup, — how could she bear to 
see them dragged about and contemptuously turpe^ 
over by the hai^ds of hirelii^gs! His morning room, 
still littered with his belongings, which peither shQ 
nor her mother, nay, not even old Nichols — r had 
ventured to enter since his coffin was carried out of it, 
was now thrown open to all comers; and ^ lawyer's 
plerk was seated with his hat on, taking an ii^veptory 
of the scattered effects , at the table where that darling 
father used to sit, at his desk; while sh§ hung over 
his shoulder, suggesting objects for his benevolence, 
or modifying his magisterial awards. Who can wonder 
that she rushed weeping to her mother's feet, r--T pray- 
ing with almost convulsive gestures that at least that 
room might be spared, if only, only for another 
day! — 
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But tliis state of agitation could not be allowed to 
continue. Dr. Bumabj began to see that the health 
of the daughter was in greater jeopardy from delay, 
than that of the mother from precipitate removal. The 
executors undertook the whole charge and conduct of 
the, sale; and by their advice, almost by their authority, 
Lady Meadowes and Amy, with a single attendant, 
were conveyed to the temporary lodgings at Clifton, 
secured for them by the good old doctor. 

Both he and his coadjutor of the Rectory were a 
little puzzled, and still more grieved, by the (t)olness 
exhibited on the occasion by their neighbour at the 
Manor House. Lady Harriet had selected this un- 
lucky moment to absent herself from home. The 
kindlier-hearted Rachel Burton indeed was unremitting 
in her endeavours to supply the place of this older 
friend; and even the AdmiraFs sententious niece was as 
active in her attendance on them as the nervous state 
of her feelings would allow. But both were too deeply 
attached to Lady Meadowes and her daughter to find 
the task of consolation easy. While assi^ting their 
packing and cheering their departure, their own tears 
were a sad hindrance. 

The old servants to be paid off and dispersed, — 
the favourite animals, even Blanche and Sting, to be 
discarded , — the faithful friends to be taken leave of, 
— the grave of the husband and father to be visited 
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for the last time, — and then — But why dwell upon 
the details of that mournful exodus I — They .went. — 
Their place remembered them no longer. — • 

Not Hagar, driven forth into the wilderness, was 
more desolate than they! — 
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CHAPTER ^VI, 

Genteel poverty is too apt to be garlanded about 
with arabesques by descriptive writers; like the de- 
ceptious honeysuckles twined over a rustic porch. — 
Even poor Mary Tremenheere, far advanced in the 
thirties, and much addicted to weak poetry and weak 
tea, allowed herself to whine occasionally to Mrs. Bur- 
ton about the "humble cot'' of their banished friends, 
as "the abode of frugality and content." 

But Mrs. Burton knew better. Mrs. Burton had 
tasted of the bitter waters and found them unpalatable; 
— and, aware that the "humble cot" consisted of two 
floors in one of a row of comfortless lodging-houses, 
so small, that the smell of the kitchen and voices of its 
inmates, were never absent from the drawing-room, she 
knew how greatly the long-pampered invalid would 
have to suffer, and how much poor Amy would feel in 
noting her mother's loss of comfort 

The time had arrived, Mrs. Burton thought, alas! 
far sooner than she had expected, which justified her 
former disapproval of the mode of Amy's bringing up. 
Too early, poor child, had she been summoned to 
meet misfortune, face to face. The sight of that 
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terrible aspect might perhaps prove too much for her 
courage. 

Mrs. Burton believed toa,, ^aiA ilM priiu maiden 
IsAj believed, that other mischances besides pecuuiary 
oues , had their shalfe in renderiiig the heallli of Am^ 
Meadowes at the miomeBt of leaving Badensford ueBxly 
as precarious a& that of hear mother. They had wit- 
nessed the commencement c^ her acquaintance with 
William Eustace; they had noticed his attentions to 
her; the J had seen her imfcense anxiety at the com- 
mencement of his illnesB. But they also remembered 
the severiity of countenance assumed by Lady Harriet 
when they hazarded the siB;allest alltfsion to the sub- 
ject: and neither of them wafl in the slightest degree 
aware of Mtf. Eustaoe^s hurried visit to Meadowes Court, 
or its results^ 

It was consequently only matural that, with the 
proneness of their sex for hearing the wing^ of lAi^ 
visible Cupids pecpetuidly fluttering in the aur, they 
should decide that Amy Mead^wes^s fall &om her Mgh 
estate was grievously emhitterdd by the pangs of a 
disappointed first love.. 

Poor girll -^ her troubles needed no such enhancer 
ment. It was enough to see the darling mo&er she 
loved so dearly, ill-lodged, ill-fed, and ill-attended; 
to have had the sunshine of her innocent life ex- 
tinguished in a moment; to leave old ne^hbour Savile 
and the rest of her pensioners suecourless in the midst 
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of winter; — to find the hands of strangers laid upon 
objects she had been accustomed to hold sacred; — 
and feel herself razed from an honourable line. 

While Mary Tremenheere was whispering at the 
Rectory her fears that dear Lady Harriet and the 
Eustaces might not prove the only family of distinction 
likely to disdain an alliance with the poverty-stricken 
daughter of an ex-governess, the tears of the object 
of her pity were falling in secret over her discovery 
not that her mother was of humble birth, but that her 
father's living sister kept aloof from them, even in the 
day of their tribulation: that no cousin Hugh, or 
Marcus, or Olivia, took pity on her fate. 

The beauty and novelty of the scenery to which 
they were thus disastrously transferred, had no charms 
for the mourners. Overpowered by her journey, and 
the harassing events by which it was preceded, Lady 
Meadowes was again confined to the sofa; nor would 
her daughter quit her side, save for her Sabbath de- 
votions. In the little glaring drawing-room, from which 
it was equally impossible to exclude the sun and wind 
that rendered its tawdry ornaments so faded, and 
brought down such gusts of smoke from its narrow 
chimney, they were 

CablnM, crlbbM, confinM, 

as in a lantern. For some days after their instalment. 
Amy, with the sanguine promptings of her age, kept 
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listening for arrivals. She felt sure that one or other 
of the kind friends who had taken so much thought 
for them, would follow them to see how they fared 
under their trials. Clifton was scarcely thirty miles 
from Kadensford. They could come and return in a 
day. Alas! poor girl, she took not into account the 
amount of time already sacrificed by these good people 
in their behalf; that each and all had other duties to 
attend to. The bounds of human virtue have their 
limit. Even the Good Samaritan took out only two 
pence for the benefit of the wounded wayfarer; and 
others besides Lady Harriet Warneford were perhaps 
of opinion that Sir Mark's widow and daughter must 
learn to shift for themselves. 

Amy continued, however, to rush to the window 
whenever some vehicle stopped in the vicinity of their 
house; hoping to see the benevolent countenance of 
Mr. Henderson, the kindly smile of his daughter, or 
the knitted brows of Dr. Burnaby. Even the deaf old 
Admiral and his niece would have been welcome. But 
the carriages brought only strangers to visit the 
strangers by whom they were surrounded. Not one 
familiar face, — not one kindly word, — not one 
glance of comfort for Amy Meadowes. 

The worst was that the only civilities offered her 
were far more irksome than this enforced solitude. 
The person by whom their lodgings were kept, — the 
"lady," as she carefully ^led herself, — having no 
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other occupation for her tiioe and thoughts bat the 
victims under her charge, was moved to bestoTr an 
unusual share of both upon her new inznates. They 
had been especially reeommendbl to her by Dr. *Bnr- 
naby, — from whom sla had often before received 
consignments of invalid patients. ^Baat nerer a Baronet^s 
widow, — never a girl so lovely as *^ sweet Miss Mea* 
dowes." Mrs. Darby felt that she had a right to affect 
extraordinary interest in thdr welfare; and bestow her 
longest dictionary words and profoundest curtseys upon 
them, while daily inquiring' what it would please her 
ladyship to take iost dinner — because the appetite of 
an invalid like her ladyship orught to be consulted, — 
and she could easy get a spring^ chicken for her lady- 
ship, or a little grass, if her ladyship would only con- 
descend to say the word. 

To such suggestions, when Amy was alooie, Mrs. 
Darby by degrees ventured to add a few words of ad- 
vice on the subject of domestic economy and the eti- 
quettes of Bfe: interrupting her* officious counsels with 
cant and palaver ouky the more offensive to pious ears 
for beeing clothed in the language of Scripture; — 
like robes stolen from a sacristy to be degraded into 
masquerade costumes. 

'Toor dear! one hardly knows which is the greater 
child, the mother oar the daughter ,^^ observed Mrs. 
Darby, shaking her long streemcrt of foarlom ring^ts 
AS she whispered hev cemfid^ees to her parleu: lodger, 
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Mr. Alaric Amphlett, *— ("a iindependeat gentleman" 
she described him to Amy, "which lives on his means, 
and has resided under my humble roof these seven 
year come Michaelmas"). — "One wishes to do one's 
dooty, and somethiag more than one's dooty, 
Mr. Halario, to such poor forlorn creatigrs. The 
widow of Sir Mari^ Meadowes, of Meadpwes Court, 
Sir; one of the first families in Gloucestershire; but 
left very bad off, I 'm afeard; — no male attendant, 
*^ nothing but one superannuated groping old maid 
for both, --<- as ctcmss and short, if I ask her a question, 
as if she didn't understand who she was a speaking to." 

After which explanations, interlarded with a few 
well-worn texts which she was accustomed to mince up 
for her lodgers with their stale bread and rancid mut- 
ton, she was requested by her sympathising first-floor 
to convey to the "poor forlorn creaturs" a copy of the 
Somersetshire Weekly Herald, — and the last "Punch," 
"with Mr. Alaric Amphlett's best respects, and hopes 
that her ladyship felt herself the better for the salu- 
brious climate of her new abode." 

Not a littk was Mrs. Darby offended when, on 
gliding more theatrically than usual on the morrow 
into Amy's chamber, and delivering her credentials 
with her accustomed attention to stage- effect, Miss 
Meadowes received the overtures of her gallant fellow- 
lodger with somewhat more than indifference. She 
begged Mrs. Darby would return the papers. Her 
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mother did not care for such things. She had herself 
no time for reading. 

When , by dint of perpetually throwing himself in 
her way in the narrow entry, on her way to church, 
Mr. A. A. eventually contrived to make himself known 
by sight, Amy's indifference to his overtures ripened 
into disgust. The self-conceited vulgarity of the "in- 
dependent gentleman" (a superannuated Bristol clerk, 
the Lovelace of the small tea-parties of Clifton,) ren- 
dered it pleasanter to proceed in the rain when over- 
taken by a shower, than accept the umbrella with 
which he had been officiously following her for the 
chance of a self-introduction. 

"I know it does not become me to be proud. I 
know I ought to be thankful for any one's civilities. 
But I have not patience with this forward man. How 
am I to make Mrs. Darby understand that she is only 
to make her appearance when rung for; and that I 
do not wish to hear again the name of Mr. Alaric 
Amphlett? — " 

She did contrive to make both facts clearly under- 
stood. But in doing so, when Mrs. Darby presented 
herself as the bearer of a "bittiful boquet, which Mr. 
Halaric 'oped would be hacceptable to her ladies," she 
also contrived to make an enemy. Though Miss Mea- 
dowes announced her own and her mother's wishes for 
the strictest privacy, in the gentlest terms, with all her 
usual lady -like self-possession, Mrs. Darby flounced 
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out of the room, scarcely able to bridle Her indigna- 
tion. 

**They shan't be troubled much more with my 
hassiduities ," she observed, in reporting to her par- 
lour-floor the ill-success of her mission. "Folks which 
content themselves all the month round with harrow- 
root and boiled mutton, needn*t give themselves quite 
the hairs of Hempress Queens." 

It was precisely while occupied in giving vent to 
her resentments, in A. A's private apartment, that she 
overheard her Nora in dimity anything but white ^ in- 
forming an applicant for an interview with LadyMea- 
dowes, that her ladyship was a great invalid, and saw 
no company. 

"M55 Meadowes, then; — he particularly wished 
to see Miss Meadowes." 

"The young lady never left her mamma." 

The visitor gave utterance to several exclamations 
of vexation and disappointment. "It was particularly 
provoking. He had come from a great distance to see 
them." To all which, Mrs. Darby listened through 
the half- open door of Mr. Halaric's parlour; delighted 
to believe that Miss Meadowes's haughty prohibition 
would prove the means of depriving her of the sight 
of some valued friend. 

A peep at the visitor seemed to render this still 
more probable. For though bronzed in face, and 
though his mourning -suit was of a cut very different 
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from the Batk fashions sported by &e independent 
gentleman, he was strikingly handsome in face, and 
possessed a fine manly militaxy-looking figure. 

"Couldn't you send up your name, Sir?" suggested 
the servant, on whom his appearance seemed to pro- 
duce as favourable an impression as on her mistress. 

The proposal probably staggered the intruder; for 
he neither answered it, nor retreated from the door. 
Probably because he knew that his name was the last 
in the world Ukely to be acceptable to tihose he was 
desirous to conciliate. But £he suggestion had given 
a new direction to his plans. Taking oat his pocket- 
book, he wrote a line or two on a leaf hastily torn 
from it; and requested that it might be immediately 
taken to Miss Meadowes. 

What would the lady in the forlorn ringlets, en- 
sconced behind the parlour door, or the individual in 
the plaid jacket who stood biting his nails in her rear, 
have given for a glimpse of the mysterious missive! 
-^ It was not for them to surmise that the nameless 
individual had announced himself as waiting upon 
Lady Meadowes on the part of Messrs. Preston of 
Cardington; and when the servant returned, bidding 
him "walk up,'' they naturally attributed the audience 
so readily granted by a young lady requiring the 
'* strictest privacy," to the mustaohios that graced his 
lip , and the assurance of his deportment 

Amy, meanwhile I who, after her dismissal of the 
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laportonate Mrs. Darby, had sat down to occupy her^ 
self at her drawing -table, toping to recover her com- 
posure before lier mother, who was enjoying her after- 
noon nap, should wake and summon her, was litde 
prepared for the appearance of the supposed derk of 
Messrs. Preston and Son. Having risen at his en- 
trance and advanced a few steps to meet him, instead 
Qi offering him a seat, dhe paused in an embarrassed 
manner, colouring deeply, as she surveyed the hand-' 
some stranger. 

**I fear there has been some mistake," she began, 
— scarcely knowing how to express her regret at ha- 
ving sanctioned the visit. 

"None, — if I have the honour of addressing 
Miss Meadowes," replied the &ank stranger; in a 
voice which still further deepened the flush on Amy's 
cheek. 

"You have probably some message for my mother 
from Mr. Preston," said she. "I regret to say that 
mamma is as yet uneq[ual to business." 

"The only business I have to transact with Lady 
Meadowes," he rejoined, courteously placing for poor 
Amy the chair she seemed so loth to offer to himself, 
"is to express those heartfelt apologies for neglect 
and estrangement, which would not have been so long 
decayed, but that the last half-dozen years of my life 
have been spent in India. I have only very lately 
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become aware of my unintentional failure in duty to 
so near a relative." 

"My cousin, — yes, my cousin, Mark Daven- 
port!*' exclaimed Miss Meadowes, starting forward 
with extended hands and a countenance brightened 
with joy. "I guessed it — I was sure of it the mo- 
ment you spoke. Your voice and countenance are 
both so like — so very like" — her voice faltered. 
She could not conclude her sentence. But there was 
no need to name her "poor father." 

"I have been told so before, Amy. I have been 
told that I was quite a Meadowes; and I have a fond 
mother who does not, I suspect, like me the less 
for the resemblance," said he, cordially pressing her 
hands, as he stood contemplating his charming new- 
found relative; who, trembling in every limb with sur- 
prise and emotion, was only too glad to accept the 
chair placed for her, and to find Marcus, the often- 
dreamed of Marcus, — seated by her side. 

"I have thought of you so much," said she, with 
frank unreserve. "Alone as I am in the world, cousin, 
it seemed so hard to have such near relations without 
a hope of ever meeting. How happy, how very happy, 
my mother will be!" 

"Are you sure of that, Amy? — Lady Meadowes 
has much to resent!" 

"She never resents. My mother is an angel. She 
may perhaps grieve that you never took courage to 
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come and see us at Meadowes Court, during the life- 
time of my father. Now, your visit will seem like a 
concession made to people fallen in the world: — not 
a spontaneous impulse of affection." 

Captain Davenport felt perhaps a little guilty; 
conscious that a spontaneous impulse of affection for 
his aunt or cousin was by no means the primum mobile 
of his visit. 

"It will be more generous of you. Amy," said he, 
"to accept, without retrospect, the contrition of one 
who has offended. It is the privilege of the Almighty 
to visit the sins of the fathers upon the children. At 
Ilford Castle, I promise you, the children, — even 
when men, — are allowed no will of their own. Will 
you believe that, for twenty years of my life, I was 
ignorant that my mother had a brother?" 

"I believe it readily, — because I was brought 
up in the same error. Never in their lives did my 
father and mother mention before me the name of 
Davenport." 

"Then how came you so familiar with that of 
your cousin Mark?" he inquired, with a smile. "You 
welcomed me as if I had been long looked for, come 
at last!" 

"Long wished for, — not expected," was her 
honest reply. "I had heard of you from one of our 
neighbours at Meadowes Court." 
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take to her heart this out-spoken and warm-hearted 
nephew! — 

"Have you brought no letter, — no express message 
from Lady Davenport?" she inquired, endeavouring to 
gain courage from delay. 

"No, my dear cousin. We trust to the voice of 
nature to plead for us." 

"It will require some time, at all events, to pre- 
pare my mother's feelings ," resumed Amy. * — " To- 
day, probably, she will not make up her mind to an 
interview." 

"She must — she must! — To-morrow I shall 
be gone. — My time is limited." 

"You surely cannot leave us so very soon!" she 
exclaimed, — startled by this announcement. "It 
would be too hard to lose you. Cousin Mark, before 
our acquaintance is half begun!" 

"It will depend upon yourself, dear Amy, to see 
as much as you please of me, for the remainder of 
our days." And having drawn to his lips the hand 
he was holding, he was proceeding to imprint upon it 
as warm a kiss as if it had been that of Mary Har- 
good, when a disagreeable voice apprised them that 
the head of the inquisitive Mrs. Darby was intruded 
into the room. 

"If you please. Miss Meadowes, mem, her lady- 
ship's rung her bell twice, mem," said the lady of the 
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forlorn ringlets, — "and nobody seems to attend to 
it. K you* wish, mem, I have no objection to step up 
to her ladyship and inform her you are particularly 
engaged." 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Though the spring was now breaking, the orderly 
domicile of Hargood was, if possible, still more 
gloomy than in those short November days when 
Mary was vainly watching for a ray of real daylight 
to shine upon her unfinished Murillo. 

Never in the darkest moments of their unjoyous 
life had she seen her father so taciturn as during the 
month which followed his outbreak of ire against 
Captain Davenport. — She knew him too well to re- 
cur to the subject. She was aware that no interces- 
sion of hers would prevail upon him to withdraw his 
interdiction of the offender's farther visits, or induce 
him to answer poor Marcus's letters of apology. — 
Inflexible as Jove the Inscrutable, the man who had 
spent thirty years of his life sitting in critical judg- 
ment upon dynasties and governments, kings, lords, 
and commons, — extinguishing poets by a sneer, 
mangling heroes by a home-thrust, torturing artists, 
exasperating comedians, and putting poets to the edge 
of the penknife, — was not likely to abdicate his opi- 
nion at the intercessions of an inexperienced girl. 
The systematic manufacture of leading articles has a 
marvellous effect on the human mind; and since the 
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£rog in the faMe, self-inflated into emulation of the ox, 
nothing perhaps has more nearly approached the ar- 
rogance of Oriental autocracy, than the "we" of a 
popular editor. — Hargood, under his private sense 
of provocation and injury, went on slashing books, 
and carving ministerial measures into mince-meat. 
But he was none the milder in his intercourse with his 
unoffending daughter. 

Nevertheless, under all this seeming rigour, tender 
feelings were throbbing in his heart. — His sister's 
name was once more ringing in his ears. She from 
whom he had parted a girl, was now, it appeared, a 
widow, — a widow with an only daughter; and such 
a position was only the more sacred in his eyes from 
the afflictions with which his family experience had 
brought him acquainted. 

He would have given worlds to obtain some infer- 
mation about her, could he have done so without com- 
promising by inquiry, his surly dignity. — Eight well 
he knew how long and diligently she had endeavoured 
to trace him out; and what trouble, for many years, it 
had cost him to evade her officious beneficence. — 
But this obduracy came back to him, now, like a 
bitter reproach. He sometimes threw aside his pen, 
in the midst of a caustic article likely to exterminate 
some thin-skinned, ill-fated author, to rest his brow 
upon his hand, and live over again those happy days 
at Henstead Parsonage, when Mary was his idol: and 
Progress and Prejudice* /• ^^ 
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l^er gentle nature interpojied like a medium of peace 
between his victims and the retributive justice of a 
severe editor. For like most tyrants, he had been a 
rebel in his youth; just as now, though one of the most 
eloquent champions of universal freedom, he held in 
more than iron durance his children and household. 

Though he would have rebuked her presumption, 
had his daughter taken courage to question him con- 
cerning the intelligence communicated in her presence 
hy Captain Davenport, he almost resented her seem- 
ing insouciance on the subject — Mary did not appear 
interested so much as to know what had become of 
her brother artist I — 

Hargood was aware that Captain Davenport had 
left town. Was it to return to India? — Were they 
never to meet again? The notion troubled him sorely: 
and to the great surprise of Hamilton Drewe he found 
himself called upon one morning by one for whose 
visits he had vainly canvassed: solely because Har- 
good fancied it possible that, as pearls are obtained 
by pricking an oyster, he might extract from this 
moth-like flutterer round the sacred torch of genius, 
intelligence concerning the movements of his fellow^ 
lodger. 

But Drewe knew nothing more than that the pink 
cockatoo was incessantly screeching after its master; 
and that Davenport's servant had returned from Hford 
Castle, stating that *^the Captain was gone on a 
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tower/* For this sci^nty intelligence, Hargood had to 
pay the penalty of listening to half-a-dozen wiry lyrics, 
which the poet mode^ly hinted he should not be 
sorry to se^ inserted in the leading journal of which 
his visitor was the hierophant. 

"The servant did not motion wheihefr Captain 
Davenport was gone into Gloucestershire?" was all 
the answer he vouchsafed to this modest suggestion. 

As if the lyrist, whose ears were ringing with the 
rhythm of his own strophes, could have certified just 
then whether Gloucestershire lay north or south 
of the Trent! Hargood perceived, at last, that the 
poefs thoughts, like his eye, were "in a fine frenzy 
rolling;" and quietly took his hat and returned home. 

His two boys had arrived at home for the holi- 
days; holidays which consisted in being kept harder 
at work and far more tongue-tied, that in their Ham- 
mersmith playground; and had found their home if 
possible more joylesA, and Mary still more silent, than 
on any preceding Christrnfis. It was almost a release 
when they stepped into the oumibus which conveyed 
them from that weU-^regulated home, where affection 
and leisure were ^» conscientiously economised as 
money or money's worth. For them, poor lads, no 
pleasant pantomime, -^ no visits to panoramas, or 
public shows: albeit tickets of free-admission were 
lying dusty and uncared for in the card-rack of their 
fadier: who regarded such temptations as a farmer re* 
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gards the gandj poppies and darnel among his com. 
For them, no fond caress, no encouragement to pour 
forth the mirth hoarded in their young hearts till, like 
other hoards, it grew mouldy from disuse. Their 
father, ever occupied, was not to he disturbed by their 
noise. Their sister, whose heart yearned after their 
sad faces, must not be diverted from her occupations; 
and if they could have found selfish solace in the 
fact, they must have seen that poor Mary was as weary 
and taskwom as themselves. She wad glad when they 
went back to school. In straining them at parting to 
her heart, she felt it a relief that she was no longer to 
witness the unseasonable subordination of those fondly- 
loved children of her mother; to afford intellectual 
food and training for whom, she was working as un- 
Iremittingly, as some starved factory-girl for bread. 

"After all, to what purpose?" she sometimes 
thought, when the tears gathering in her eyes ren- 
dered it difficult to pursue her task. "The classical 
education on which my father so strongly insists, will 
only avail to make tutors or ushers of them, — effec* 
tually crushing down the spirits which have never 
since their birth been allowed to rise to the natural 
level of their age. Or they may acquire a taste for 
literature; and, fancying themselves destined to fame 
and distinction, sink gradually down, down, down, 
into such drudges as my poor father! — I would 
rather see them, — ay, even Frank, who is growing 
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more like his mother every day, — bound to some 
honest trade, with the chance of acquiring competence 
and ease, than chained through life to the desk of a 
professional man of letters; coining the golden ore of 
his heart and brain, at so many farthings per ounce. 
The soldier who 'coins his blood for drachmas* is not 
half so degraded, as the poet who, though glorified' 
by God with 'the vision and the faculty divine,' sits 
down to cast off his verses at so much a score, to be 
placed to his miserable credit in the ledger of his 
Pharaoh! — Poor boys! — Poor brothers! If he would 
only make them hatters or calico-printers, — and 
leave them the free use of their lives and limbs! — '' 

Such repinings, it was a matter of filial duty to 
keep from the boys. But better would it have been 
for them, perhaps, had she allowed her sympathy in 
their tribulations to become more apparent. To be 
utterly weaned from the tenderness due to their age, 
was likely to end in rendering them callous to the 
value of affection: — perhaps as hard and angular as 
their too rational father. Even as it was, the project 
occasionally entertained between the discontented lads 
of running away and becoming cabin boys, -^ errand 
boys, — no matter what, — would have never been 
entertained, could they have suspected what bitter 
pain any mischance befalling them would occasion 
to their uncommunicative sister. 

Hating the sight and name of books and pictures, 
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the ci'eation of which tendered their home-life i^ 
cheerless, it was not the fault of the boys if th^ 
were ignotant that these toils weire tWadertAken for 
their benefit; nay, that the knife-grittdei:, the sparks 
from whose wheel created a diversion from thdr mo- 
notonous window, Was not a more compulsoify meehanic 
than the hard-irorking Mary. 

There were oth^au, howeteir, besides the young 
Bargoods who, at the close 6t that Christmas vacation, 
returned to school far more saddened than cheered by 
the results of Iheir holidays. A sadder if not a inser 
man, was the William Eustaee who returned to his 
chambers in the Albany, on the self-dame day that 
conveyed Mark Davenport to Clifton, than the fasti- 
dious young gentleman who had made the Manor 
House of Badensford his city of refuge during Ihe 
preceding season of partridge shooting. 

The excitement of mind under which he had hur- 
ried from Headowes Court, After his humiliating inter- 
view with Amy, had scarcely yet snbsided; for his 
mortification was in proportion to his self-conceit. 
For her sake, he had embroiled himself with all his 
nearest relatives; and to return to the home on whose 
hearth he had played the Ajas:, was impossible. And 
thongh he had made a momentary appearance at the 
Manor Honse, not to confide to Lady Harriet the in- 
difference of the woman he Idred, btit to accuse the 
Bemiramii^ of Badensfoird of being, by misrepresenta- 
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tton and plotting, the cause of his rejection, he had 
quitted the house as impetuously and resentfully a& he 
sought it: scurrying off, like a whirlwind, towards 
London , — Paris , — Vienna , — Constantinople , — he 
did not much care where; so that he might never again 
set eyes on any member of that degraded and stultified 
"class of the community, the Baronetage of the United 
Kingdom, — or old granges with moats effusing mi- 
asma, ajid inmates encrusted with Prejudice. 

He found himself attacking a basin of mulligataw- 
ney soup in the Ship Hotel, Dover, before he half r^ 
covered his brea^ or self-command. 

It might be that his bed or supper proved as hard 
as his destiny: for sleepless that night was his pillow. 
How often at an inn, amidst a strange population, 
detached from hom^associations and ^^extenuating eir- 
cumstances ,^' does the naked truth of one^s position 
come out before one's mind's eye I -^ So mueh of every 
human existence is pretence and garnish, that it is 
good at times for hard realities to be thrust into our 
path, and startle us into precaution. William Eustace, 
as he tossed and tossed that night, within his meagre 
curtains of white dimity, or, jumping from his bed, 
swallowed off tumbler after tumbler of tepid water, 
seemed to behold a&r off another William Eustace; 
who , because a pair of injudicious parents worshipped 
in him the heir of tbdbr honours, -*• because a house*, 
hold of obsequious senrants flew hither and ihithtr tt* 
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hia bidding — because a horde of balf-taught , bailifif- 
driven tenants pulled their forelocks when his shooting 
pony became visible in the distance, — because he 
had been huzzaed on the hustings by a mob who se- 
cured half-a-crown a head by their bawling, — and 
edged in, after assiduous canvassing, to a crack club, 
and (with about half as much dificulty) into Her Ma^ 
•jesty's Lower House of Parliament, — fancied himself 
a sort of Serene Highness , and part and parcel of the 
institutions of the country! — Till now, the William 
Eustace he was considering, had regarded himself as 
not only an eminent personage, but a fcdt accompli. 
Because he had made a hurried tour of the capitals of 
.Europe, skimmed over the German baths and Dana- 
bian Principalities, — because he had dined at the 
Maison Dor^e, supped with Eachel at her villa, and 
voted in one or two critical divisions, — he thought 
himself as much intitled to rest upon his laurels, as 
though he had conquered Scinde, or written EothenI 

But the sleepless philosopher who now surveyed 

,this type of a blase^ — this milk and water Lauzun, 

— this electrotyped Rochester, — this Lovelace in 

^carton-pierre ^ — suddenly perceived that the William 

, Eustace, Esq., M. P., he was contemplating, albeit he 

dined with Royal Highnesses, flirted with Duchesses, 

and voted with the Government, was a sorry creature; 

jiever heard of ten miles from the donjon of his 

ancestors and the borough they had bequeathed him; 
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and likely to be forgotten even therie, three months 
after his coffin lid was soldered down; — a useless, 
helpless being, without salt or savour; good only to 
absorb in tobacco the annual cost of a couple of poor 
families, to swell the crush of tailors* puppets throng- 
ing the salons of the beau monde^ or parade his 
deputy-lieutenant's uniform at a levee. Who cared 
for this William Eustace, except the narrow-minded 
couple whose clay was congenial with his own? — 
Whom had he benefited, — whom had he assisted to 
cheer or enlighten? — To whom were the tones of 
his voice familiar, except his father's keepers or 
the waiters at his club? — He might die on the 
morrow, without having added the fiftieth fraction of 
an iota to human knowledge or human happiness. 
Amy Meadowes was right! — He was not worthy of 
her hand! 

The retrospect was bitter; the reaction puzzling. 
If he resolved to regenerate the nature of the pur- 
poseless worldling before him, where was he to 
begin? He could not return like the prodigal son to 
Horndean Court, and say, "Fatlier, I have sinned 
against Heaven and before thee;" for Sir Henry 
Bustace, a man who had devoted his whole life and 
energy to keeping up the breed of old English long- 
horned cattle in the country, and old English long- 
winded glees and madrigals in town, was capable of 
taking out a statute of lunacy against any kinsman 
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of hid, venturing on such unbecoming defiance id 
public opinion. He could not adveptise in the Times 
tbat *^W. E. bad seen the en^ of bis ways, and 
entreated A. M. to send a line to the Gloucester 
-Coffee House, stating wbere sbe might be heard of, 
and whether she would give him a second hearing." 
He could not even return to his Cambers in the 
Albany, to chew unobserved the cud of these sweet 
and bitter fancies; for what would his pearl of a valet 
think, and what communicate to orther valets, if he 
went rushing distractedly to Dover and back, per ex^ 
press train, for no ostensible purpose? 

The Christmas holidays wore at hand; and the 
weather being open for hunting, should he be seen, a 
lonely man, in his club window, at that epoch of 
eountry conviviality, there would be a general re* 
port that he was on bad terms with his fiE^ly; — 
•perhaps that he had been disinherited by his fa- 
ther; — and he might possibly come to an un- 
timely end, under a sudden influx of long-standing 
biUs. 

To such petty influences are most of us subject 
in ibis life. Men, whose eouns^ is cogent in the 
Forum, are oftm slaves to thmr vaUt de ckambr^. 
And so, since for Paris his passport was taken out, 
and to Paris his baggage was addi^essed, onward 
went the penitent hlatet iA ^ misemble state of mind, 
■between frost and thi^w^ muoh as Doa Juan may 
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have felt, when the icy grasp of the Oommexi- 
datore was sending its first chill through his mar" 
row. 

Ah, me! — If one of the seven wise men of the 
Athencenm, or one of the Sybils of the Cimmerian 
Grot in Printing House Square, -**• state engines, -r- 
Tindictire and terrific old women in their way, who 
rule with adamantine pens the destinies of manr 
kind, — would but set their wits to work on a 
system of modem philosophy, and create a Platonic 
republic calculated for the atmosphere of Belgravia, 
or a Utopia which the tyros of Tybumia might sur- 
rey with submission! If even some Fenelon among 
our contemporaneous Bishops would indite a new 
T^l^maque for the instruction of the rising youth 
of Britain 1 -^ But alas! the lawn sleeves we wot 
of, would more likely produce '^une autre poire de 
manckea," 

There are more things in the age of dubs, and 
turf, and steeple-chases, than are dreamed of in aca- 
demic philosophy. The gorgeous parliament- houses 
of Barry demand other lungs and other linguists, 
than the homely old Chapel of St Stephen's; and 
periods must be polished to correspond with the 
gilded cornices, and plausibility pumped up with the 
azote vouchsafed to the conscript fathers, -^ 

Like cats in air-pamps, rainly doom'd to ftriye 
On leiifte to<) thin to keo]^ the goal aUy«. 
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The apothegms of Bacon are ill- suited to the di- 
gestion of a man who dines on petite pdtes d la 
Bechamel; and it is like opening the batteries of 
Gibraltar or Ehrenbreitstein on a battalion of Azteks, 
to encounter the trivialities of our cackling -and- 
crowing age of poultry shows, and table-turning, with 
that tremendous catapult called the wisdom of our 
ancestors. 

The few great steps taken by individuals, the few 
gigantic strides taken by nations, since the commencer 
ment of our new half-century, have been effected in 
defiance of the well-drilled march of the old school; 
and though Mother Earth herself, as if sick of the 
murmurs of the many, has opened new veins of nutri- 
ment in remote countries , as if to provide for the more 
equal distribution of her children over her surface, and 
aggrandise their undertakings, — there still remains 
for reformation that inner kernel of civilised life, di- 
vided from the pulpy fruit by a hardened shell; which 
contains the precious germ of future vegetation. 

For this little world, — so minute in its philo- 
sophy, so powerful in its agency, — oh! Editor of 
the Westminster Keview, — oh! proprietor of the Pa- 
nopticon, — oh! Monsieur Eobin, — oh! Mrs. Hayden, 
— oh! S. G. 0., — oh! D. C. L. — be pleased to con- 
coct a double-revised criminal code. 

Without such aid, however, and simply under the 
influence of what physicians term an effort of nature, 
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William Eustace took his seat in the House at the 
commencement of the session, in a mood as changed 
as if some mesmeric operation had transformed his na- 
ture. Like the relief we experience in throwing off 
an eiderdown coverlet after a nightmare, as though a 
mountain were removed from one's breast, he felt un- 
accountably emancipated. As yet, he had accomplished 
nothing, but the resolution to look the world steadily 
in the face. But such resolutions lay the first stone 
of the greatness that won the battle of Waterloo , or 
established steam locomotion. 

The great point was to turn as deaf ear as Prin- 
cess Parizade in the story, to the idle voices scouting 
)iis progress. 

"What a prig Billy Eustace is becoming," was 
soon a common cry at his club. "He has returned 
from Paris ^trainant Vaile et tradnant le pied^^ like a 
disabled carrier pigeon." 

"The worst result of these wondrous wise times!" 
sneered one of his playfellows. "Fellows used to come 
back from the continent with wings fixed to their 
heels, Mercury fashion, like a pair of skaits; having 
melted their lead at the Bal Mabille, and their gold at 
trente-et-quarante. Now, they are returned upon our 
hands, charged to the muzzle, — ay, and iHlihoiit 
being placarded ^dangerous,' — with the gnnpowte 
eotton called Socialism; for the inyentioa-^f 
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their fathers wonld fain have placed Jeremjr Bentham 
in the pillory," 

"And looking as wise, all the time," added Lord 
Curt de Cmxley, "as a magpie that has stolen a mar- 
row-bone, which it does not know how to pick." 

"I don't see that Billy Eustace is grown at all 
like a magpie," observed his nephew Captain Halli- 
day, a whiskerless young guardsman, not yet quite 
out of his accidence in the new jargon of irony, vul- 
garly called * chaff.' — "He scarcely opens his lips; 
— mum as — as — " 

"As a patriot gagged by a good place," added 
Cruxley, helping him out. 

*'^Ha8 Eustace got a place under Govemment?" in- 
quired the matter-of-fact Captain Halliday. 

"Didn't you see him gazetted? He is made Under- 
Secretary of State to the Subterranean Electro-Raihray 
Department; and what makes him look so grave ie 
Sir Roger MurchiBon'0 recent discovery of the Central 
Encavitation of the earth. It seema we are likely to 
be reduced to a mere crust; which would necessitate 
the abolition of his ofSce." 

"How can you find pleasure in mystifying that 
poor boy, Curt!" remonstrated another of Eustace's 
quondam friends, as young HaUiday, never quite cer- 
tain whether his uncle were in jest or in earnest, made 
an embarrassed exit to inquire of a brother-officer who 
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was Sir Eogor Mnrcliisoii, and look in his Efttick for 
the exact meaning of "encavitation.** 

*'*' Mystify him? -^ Pho, pho! ^^^ I am as good as 
a grindstone to sharpen his wits,^' retorted die other, 
snatching up a newspaper. ^^If it were not for me, 
these lads would grow as doll and sensible as Bill^ 
Eustace; and there would be no more cakes and ale.** 

"But your ale is so confoundedly bitter, and your 
cakes so gingered,** replied his friend, "that, as the 
French say of our devilled wild-ducks, Us wnt bans d 
emporter la btmehe^ 

"Or as a bonne bouckeV^ — rejoined Curt; fancy- 
ing he had made a pun, and chuckling so eonfidently, 
that all the idlers round hi'm joined heartily in his 
laugh. Nay, one of them remarked that day, to his 
wife, in the entr'acte of a dull domestic dinner, "Curt 
said some capital things this afternoon, which made 
us all roar! — *' 

"Can't you remember some of them?** 

"I was not near enough to hear him very dis- 
tinctly. That pert, forward little dog. Jack Mem., 
who is always cramming for his commonplace book, 
takes the front row whenever Curt is in the vein. But 
as far as I could catch the sense, somebody said that 
devilled wild-duck ought always to be kept for a bonne 
bouche: to which Curt answered that it was a plat b<m 
a emporter,^^ 

"I don*t exactly s^e the joke!'* replied her Ia^ 
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dhip, who ought to Have been inured to listening to 
hori'-mots with the point extracted. 

Yet in this blurred and disjointed style are liondon 
stories usually repeated; and when, fifty years hence, 
the mot^ so little deserving the name of hon^ finds its 
way, unexplained by antecedents, to our grand-chil- 
dren, through the common-place book of Jack Mem.,, 
or some treacherous volume of memoirs, the Hargoods 
of the press, who delight in breaking on a wheel 
those butterflies the fluttering of whose brilliant wings 
imparts a charm only to the atmosphere for which 
they are created, — will append a foot-note to the 
passage, saying: "If we. may judge by this sorry spe- 
dmen, the reputation of a wit was not, in the reign 
of Queen Victoria, very difficult of attainment!'* 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

"But what possible advantage can you foresee, 
Captain Davenport, in our removal to London?" — 
expostulated Lady Meadowes, as the family at Clifton 
sat united round a sociable tea-table, the evening after 
Marcus's arrival at Clifton-, already, after a thousand 
grievous explanations, animated by a spirit as friendly 
as though their intimacy were of half a century's du- 
ration. 

"A thousand! — ten thousand!" — was his earn- 
est reply. "In the first place, to people of small 
means, London is the cheapest place in the world. In 
the next, since you desire to throw 6ff at once the 
habits of your days of opulence, so complete a change 
will greatly facilitate Hie task. Above all, this dear 
little cousin of mine will lead a far more cheerful 
Ufe." 

Lady Meadowes was perhaps a little disappointed 
that he made no allusion to his expectations that ap- 
proximation to his father and modier miglit eventtuLUj 
lead to a family reconciliAtiloii,^; 
his arguments condiiSiyi^ 
ginning to thuk.tlis 
Progrtu attd Pr^uUm* L 
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cousin as powerful as his sepia sketches of Hog- 
hunting. 

"Mark is right, dear mother," said she, — having 
at once adopted that familiar name, which Lady Mea- 
dowes^ haunted hy painful reminiscences, found it im- 
possible to pronounce. "I have been thinking over 
the Welsh cottage scheme, to which I had been look- 
ing forward for next spring. But it would involve a 
thousand evils. You cannot live at a distance from 
medical advice. You cannot stir out on foot." 

"And do you imagine, darling, that London would 
make me stronger for the attempt?" said Lady Mea- 
dowes, smiling at her enthusiasm. 

"You might obtain carriage exercise at an easier 
rate," said Captain Davenport. 

"Above all," pleaded Amy, "we should not be 
watched and overlooked as we are here. In this 
small place, minnows are Tritons. Jn the great throng 
of London, we should be unnoticed." 

Lady Meadowes was not a person of inquiring 
mind; or she might have experienced a little surprise 
at the arguments which Amy suddenly discovered in 
favour of a spot, to which she had always before ex- 
pressed the utmost distaste. 

"Remember, darling child," said she, "that, in 
fixing ourselves on leaving this place, we must make 
no mistake. We cannot afford to be whimsical or 
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restless. It would be jcriminjal to encroach on the 
little fund created by the sale at Meadowes Court, — 
(your sole dowry, my dear Amy,) to gratify our roving 
fancies." 

"No fear — no fear, my dearest mother. I feel 
certain, from all my cousin Mark has told me, that a 
very tiny house in the suburbs of London would cost 
less than these odious lodgings, and be the very thing ' 
for us." 

"Mr. Henderson and Dr. Burnaby thought other- 
wise." 

"Worthy men, no doubt, but wretched judges of 
such matters," cried Captain Davenport, pettishly. 
"What does either of them know of the world or its 
ways, beyond the parish of Eadensford?" 

"And we, alas! still less," added Lady Meadowes. 
"And therefore, if for no other reason, surely we are 
safer in the country." 

"You set little value on my zeal and prowess as a 
champion, my dear aunt," said Captain Davenport, 
encouraged in his pleading by Hie earnest looks of 
Amy. — "Did you not promise me this morning to 
accept my poor services as a friend, — a nephew, — 
a son?" 

"Most thankfully. But you will return to your 
regiment — " 

"Never! — I have done wifli soldiering." 
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"At all events, you have encrossing occupations 
and engagements , whicli would often leave us 
lonely." 

"Why always lonely?"* rejoined Captain Daven- 
port. "You cannot mean to remain permanently 
estranged from society? For some time to come," he 
added, as he saw her cast a saddened glance on her 
weeds, "you will naturally live in seclusion. — But 
Amy must not, at eighteen, renounce a world she has 
never seen." 

"She must, — she must," interrupted his cousin. 
"Poor as we are, it will be an act of self-respect to 
avoid collision with people richer and greater than 
ourselves. — Why may not a quiet home, with all its 
duties, be enjoyed in London as elsewhere?" 

*"We will leave that question to take care of itself 
hereafter," said Captain Davenport, glancing at the 
lovely face as yet so completely unconscious of its 
attractions, — a dowry how much richer than the 
fund created by the sale of his uncle's pictures and 
plate! — But he fondly fancied that the occasion was 
a good one for alluding to a subject which, at present, 
he had not ventured to approach — a reconciliation 
between Lady Meadowes and her brother. — To al- 
lude at once, however, to his acquaintance with the 
Hargoods, appeared impossible; and Love, the sire of 
crooked contrivances, suggested that it would be better 
to approach the subject by a zig-zag. 
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"But without rushing into the great world for 
amusement, dear Lady Meadowes," said he, "a thou- 
sand pleasant circles are to be found in London where 
merit finds its level. Among my own friends, many 
would strive to render your possition agreeable. 
Among your own connexions too , surely , some 
pleasant friends might be found? — Lady Harriet 
Wameford, for instance, who has hundreds of relatives 
in town." 

"From her^ I fear," rejoined Lady Meadowes, "we 
must look for little assistance. — There is just now a 
coolness between us." 

"Abeady? — alas! The way of the world!" 

"I cannot accuse her of being actuated by our 
change of fortunes," said the truthful Lady Meadowes. 
"But the fact is — " 

"Mother!" interrupted Amy, with flushed' cheeks, 
and sparkling eyes, — "we have no right to talk 
of this." 

"Pardon me, little cousin," cried Mark, perceiving 
from her emotion that some secret of poor Amy's heart 
was about to be disclosed, "as your future champion, 
I am intitled to learn all about you. How am I to put- 
lance in rest, pray, as your own true knight, unless 
fully aware by what felon foes you are menaced, or 
towards what mirror of chivalry your heart in- 
clines?" • 
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"The only felon foe of whom I stand in fear," said 
Amy, hoping to change the subject, "is the lanky hero 
lodged under our feet, who besets me with what Mrs. 
Darby calls *boquets!'" 

"Him we shall extinguish anon, with a blow of a 
powder puff," said Mark, perceiving her stratagem. 
"But about Lady Harriet Warneford?" 

"Only that she has become a little estranged from 
us by her nephew's attachment to Amy." 

"Her nephew?" 

"Mr. Eustace, her sister's son." 

"Mr. Eustace, Sir Henry Eustace's son, it becomes 
the mother of a young lady on her preferment to de- 
scribe, him." 

"I ought perhaps. For it was that superiority of 
condition, I presume, which rendered Lady Harriet so 
averse tp a marriage between them." 

^^ Superiority ^ indeed! — Why, as I conclude the 
courtship must have taken place during my poor uncle's 
lifetime and your more prosperous circumstances, no 
alliance could be more equal." 

"Don't talk of courtship — pray don't talk of al- 
Hance, dear cousin," interposed Amy, fancying that 
Captain Davenport's manner was already chilled by 
her mother's allusions. — "There was never more in 
the matter than that Mr. Eustace offered me his hand 
and that I refused it" 
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"In your father's lifetime, when you were an heiress 
as well as a beauty, eh, Amy?" — 

"No, cousin. Since I became penniless — " 

" You actually refused the hand of William Eustace?" 
Amy nodded. "Member for Homdean, and heir to 
Horndean Court?" Again, Amy nodded; and this 
time she could not resist a smile at his pertinacious 
incredulity. 

"Give me your hand, Amy!" cried he, suiting the 
action to the word. "You are a brave girl, — a good 
girl. — I liked you at first sight, Amy: — I loved you 
at first sight. But by Jove! I didn't half suspect the 
worth that was in your nature." 

"Why so surprised?" inquired Miss Meadowes, a 
little indignant. "I refused him simply because he was 
an object of indifference to me." 

" That is what surprises me; and Will surprise you 
too, cousin, when you become a denizen of that Lon- 
don world, for which, I am beginning to think with 
Lady Meadowes, that you are too good." 

"You fancy, then, that I shall there discover Mr. 
Eustace to be intrinsically superior to the impression 
he made upon me?" 

"As I don't know the nature of that impression, 
Amy, I can't pretend to solve the difficulty. But I'll 
tell you what / think about him; — that he is a prig 
and a bore; and if my sister Olivia were to cong 
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me about accepting his addresses , I should say send 
him to the right-about without compunction!" 

"You see, mother!" said Amy, with a brightened 
countenance. 

"At the same time," resumed Captain Davenport, 
more seriously, "as I am not exactly able to endow 
you with ten thousand a-year, I have no right to put 
you out of conceit with those who can. Nay, I am 
bound to tell you all the good I know of William 
Eustace. My brother Hugh, a judge far more trust- 
worthy than my harum-scarum self, has a high opinion 
of him. They were chums at school and college; and 
Hugh has always predicted , as partial friends do of a 
bad picture, that sooner or later, his friend Eustace^s 
good qualities and £ne abilities would tone out." 

"For his own sake, the sooner the better: — for 
mine, n'importe!" replied Miss Meadowes. "But I 
should almost as soon have expected to find you taking 
the part of *Mr. Halaric Hamphlett,' as of the super- 
cilious self-conceited nephew of Lady Harriet Wame- 
ford." 

"I don't take his part, confound him!" cried Captain 
Davenport, pushing away his tea-cup. "I detest him. 
Of all defects in the world, affectation is to me the 
most nauseous. And nothing will persuade me that 
any human being was ever bom with the languid 
drawl, and duodecimo misanthropy of William Eustace. 
Talk of his distinguishing himself in Parliament? 
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Why, I would make as good an orq-tor out of a pound 
of gelatine, stamped in one of Hansard^s printing- 
presses ! " 

Lady Meadowes listened, at once amazed and gra- 
tified. Unaccustomed to deal with natures so impetuous 
as that of her husband's nephew, she attributed to jea- 
lousy of William Eustace's pretensions to the hand 
of his cousin, an antipathy which had commenced in 
a cricket match at Eton! What more natural, indeed, 
than that a woman so unversed in the ways of the 
world should attribute his unconcealed admiration of 
Amy, and frank demonstrations of affection, to love at 
first sight? The notion was inexpressibly pleasing to 
her. Her dear Gertrude's son, — a nephew so singu- 
larly resembling her beloved husband, — a ,man whose 
person and intellects were of so superior an order, — 
what could she desire more in the future husband of 
her idolized child! 

While all this chat was proceeding round a tea- 
table at Clifton, the gregarious instinct which an- 
nually assembles on our housetops the migratory 
birds, was impelling Londonwards the flight of its 
spring population. Members and mammas having 
speeches or daughters to throw off, were foremost in 
the race; eager for the mart where patriotism and 
matrimony achieve their highest premium; -^ the 
overcrammed orator bursting with prose as studied as 
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Monsieur Jouydain's; — the accomplished debutanUfy 
jehearsing on the road her hursts of naXvete. The 
same old London, — the same old ambitions, — the 
same old impostures — which we go to see again 
and again, though as thoroughly cognisant of the 
sleight of hand as when viewing Robert Houdin's 
prestidigitations. 

Since the last prorogation of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty's High Court of Parliament, indeed, a few 
changes had taken place. A few legislators had 
passed from the Lower to the Upper House, by right 
of succession. A few ephemeral reputations had 
sprung up like Jonah's gourd, a few ancient ones 
had accomplished, with stately araucaria-like growth, 
their allotted number of inches: a few disappeared 
from the face of the earth, like the dodo, leaving only 
colossal skeletons behind. A few public journals had 
changed their proprietors and politics, conveying 
much confusion of mind to their country subscribers; 
who, unless leading articles bear, like a Tartar's ar- 
jow, the superscription of the sender, are uncertain 
whether they find themselves tickled, or mortally 
wounded. A few giants had become pigmies; a few 
pigmies, giants. A few who were iconoclasts in their 
youth, had become idolators in their age. A few 
were seeking for wives, a few seeking to get rid of 
them; — but all and each concocting their follies or 
crimes with the well-schooled composure of voice and 
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feature that forms the quintessence of modem good- 
breeding. 

The Eustaces settled early in their roomy unat- 
tractive house in Cavendish Square, — Sir Henry 
looking forward to his Catch Club and Exeter Hall, 
to waft his little soul upon a jig to Heaven; and the 
Davenports in their mansion in New Street, Spring 
Gardens; to which, somehow or other, his lordship 
contrived to impart as much the air of an official 
residence, as if he possessed a voice in the councils 
of the country, beyond his croak in the Upper House. 
Blue Books, Petitions, and Circulars sharing his 
library table, with uncut copies of the Parmer's Ma- 
gazine and the Transactions of the Agricultural So- 
ciety, looked at least as if his life had a purpose: 
while in the cheerless back-room overlooking the sooty 
leads towards the rear of the stables, allotted to his 
son Hugh, who was really a working bee, nothing 
was to be seen but a damaged standish and shabby 
blotting-book, on a rickety old table; accompanied by 
a few cane chairs fit only for a cherub to perch upon, 
and on the wall, a map of the county of Westmore- 
land published fifty years before the invention of 
railways: its turnpike-roads twisting like boa-constric- 
tors among lakes and gentlemen's parks, represented 
alike by dreary patches of verdigris. 

The map, however, was iutitled, though no^ 
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exactly to trust, to the reverence of the Davenport 
family; for, occupying in the corner twice the space 
allotted to the mighty Helvellyn , were engraved 
the arms of that illustrious house; with a pom- 
pous dedication of the same to Hugh the second 
baron. 

Often had Lady Davenport felt inclined to reform 
this cheerless bachelor den. — But she saw it would 
not do. His lordship invariably opposed the attempt 
with a declaration that, such as it was, it had sufficed 
his wants and wishes, as heir apparent of the family, 
till he was five and forty years of age; and that he 
considered the luxurious habits of the young men of 
the day, whether in their homes or clubs, as a chief 
source of their mediocrity in public and private life. 
And so the kindly mother, who saw her eldest son 
less comfortably established than many a counting- 
house clerk, and her younger banished from the 
family circle by the prison-discipline of New Street, 
was fain to content herself with rendering Olivia's 
school-room and chamber as trim and cheerful and 
simply-elegant, as became their pretty occupant. — 
They^ at least, were secure from the intrusion of the 
grim pater familias who regarded young ladies, as a 
race, as useless, noisy, and unprofitable as canary 
birds -^ — worse, indeed; since thdr singing-lessons, 
tulle dresses, and marriage portions must be provided 
for. Had his lordship been a Papist, there is little 
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doubt that the Honourable Olivia Davenport would 
have been destined to a convent. 

As it was, her mother was beginning to find in 
her all the solace experienced by her estranged sister- 
in-law in the affectionate Amy. Olivia, though shy 
and timid in her father^s presence, expanded into 
another being when alone with her mother. Frozen 
by Lord Davenport's- severity, her blood seemed to 
liquify, like that of the Neapolitan Saint, when sunned 
in more cordial looks. Now that the moment was 
approaching for launching her child into the world, 
Lady Davenport seemed doubly to appreciate the 
value of the remaining moments in which the mother 
would continue all in all. She knew that, at no 
distant time, a stronger influence would prevail. Nor 
was she selfish enough to wish it otherwise. She 
wished her pretty Olivia to marry so happily that 
her claim on her daughter's affections might become 
subordinate. Hard indeed if another generation of 
the family should perpetuate such a fate as her 
own! — 

The docile and dutiful nature of Olivia, and the 
seclusion to which she was condemned by Lord 
Davenport's notions of female education, had hitherto 
enabled her mother to keep- wonderfully out of her 
view the paternal despotism exercised over the family. 
There was in fact ooiuid^rable analogy of character 
between Olivia and » Amj; ""* 
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partly originating in kindred blood: — partly that 
the loving mother of the one had been trained and 
formed in character by the loving mother of the 
other. Less petted and brought forward than the 
idol of poor old Sir Mark, and naturally of a less 
buoyant temperament, Olivia was more reserved; — 
just as her mother, chilled by the companionship 
of a domestic tyrant, was far 'less demonstrative of 
tenderness than her former governess, whose sensibi- 
lities had been fostered in the balmy atmosphere of 
domestic bliss. 

As Miss Davenport was now partially emerging 
from the school -room, her mother looked forward 
with pain and grief to the discovery awaiting her of 
her father's coarseness of mind, and hardness of heart: 
and endeavoured to get her out of the room whenever 
the tact, created by long experience, forewarned her 
that a domestic storm was at hand. 

One day, shortly after their arrival in town, Hugh 
was in the drawing-room with his mother and sister, 
when a heavy creaking step to which even the massive 
stone staircase responded as if in awe, announced that 
the head of the family had issued from his sanctum 
below, to join the family conclave. 

"Can either of you inform me," he inquired, 
addressing his wife and son, after assuming his most 
imperial and tonant attitude on the hearthrug, "what 
has become of Captain Davenport? — When he quitted 
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Ilford, lie told me, with his usual disrespectful levity, 
that we should meet in town*, — nay, that he should 
prohably be in London before me." 

"And is he not arrived?" inquired Lady Daven- 
port, anxiously. 

"Neither anrived nor expected, that I can hear of. 
Having business of importance to talk over with him, 
I wrote to desire he would wait on me at dinner 
to-day. No answer. Accustomed to his habitual 
disregard of the decencies of life, I thought it better 
to send and inquire whether he chose to give me the 
honour of his company. John has just returned." 

"Why not mention the subject to me, my dear 
father," interposed Hugh, "I could at least have told 
you he was not in town." 

"Perhaps then," grunted Lord Davenport, "you 
can relieve my uncertainty by favouring me with his 
address?" 

"I wish I cotild. But on that point, I iliust plead 
ignorance. — Mark informed me that he promised 
himself the relaxation of a little totir in the South of 
England, before he settled in town for the season." 

"Relaxation!" cried Lord Davenport, indignantly 
shrugging his shOidders. "A pretty person to need 
relaxation, whose whole life is a system of the most 
contemptible lounging!" 

"He earned his leisure, however, father, by some 
years of professional exertion]" 
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"Professional fiddlestick! — Carried by sepoys in 
a palanquin, smoking a hookah. — I heard him own 
it, one evening at Hford, to my neighbour Sir Gardner 
Dalmaine." 

"As a joke, my dear Lord Davenport," remon- 
strated his wife. "Mark is, I own, a little too fond 
of hoaxing our country neighbour." 

"At all events, he has had time to recover from 
what Hugh is good enough to call his professional 
exertions; and having partaken throughout the holi- 
days of the cheer and cheerfulness of our fireside, 
there is no occasion surely for his wasting money 
in skulking about the country, like Dr. Syntax in 
search of the Picturesque, without so much as 
acquainting his servant where his letters are to be 
addressed." 

"His servant accompanied him when he left Hford," 
observed Lady Davenport in a deprecatory tone. 

"When he left Ilford. — But he soon shook him 
off. And I know nothing more suspicious than when 
a man gets rid for a time of a favourite servant, on 
whose attendance he is at other moments effeminately 
dependent." 

Lady Davenport whispered to Olivia, who was 
beginning to look nervous and alarmed at the 
increasing irritability of her father's manner, that 
she ought to run over her aolfege for half an hour 
in the school-room, preparatory to her lesson firom 
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Signor Grarcia. — - But the angry man did not wait 
for the door to close upon his daughter before he 
renewed his vituperation. 

"It is scarcely respectable," said he> "for a man's 
whereabout to be so great a mystery, that his own 
father knows not where to address a letter to him. 
— And I shall be placed under the necessity of 
making this disgraceful admission to my friend Lord 
Lothbury." 

"I have not the least doubt that Mark will be here 
in a few days,'' said Hugh. — "London is filling — 
the exhibitions are opening — " 

"In a few days, Sir!" reiterated Lord Davenport, 
in a louder key, — "London filling! — the exhibi- 
tions opening! — A pretty plea for me to adduce to 
my Lord Lothbury. Do you suppose his Excellency 
will wait, — ' for a week perhaps, — to learn whether 
Captain Davenport iH graciously pleased to accept the 
offer he has made me to appoint him his aide-de- 
camp?" — 

"Aide-de-camp to the Lord Lieutenant?" repeated 
Lady Davenport, : — astonished that anything like 
preferment should be tendered to poor Mark through 
the medium of his father. 

"I am persuaded my brother would not accept 

the appointment," said Hugh, almost equally surprised. 

"Indeed I think you must admit, my lord, that it is 

a place for which he is peculiarly unfitted, by his 

Progress and Prejudice* L ^ 
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independent habits and hatred of everything like 
courtly formality." 

"And what business, Sir, has he to hate it, or to 
pretend to independent habits? — Who, pray, is to 
afford him the means of maintaining them? — Captain 
Davenport is always complaining of the narrowness of 
his fortune. An opportunity is afforded him of dou- 
bling his income. — Let me see him refuse it. — I say, 
only let me see him refuse it!" 

Lady Davenport and her son interchanged a hur- 
ried glance; as if to interrogate each other as to the 
prudence of placing his lordship at once in possession 
of Marcus's intentions. — The candour of Hugh Da- 
venport's nature prevailed. — He could not be a party 
to even an innocent concealment. 

"I fear, my lord, it is now too late," said he. "Lord 
Lothbury's kind intention can no longer be of service 
to my brother. I have reason to think he has already 
sent in his papers to the Horse -Guards, with the in- 
tention of selling out." 

"Without apprising mef** roared Lord Davenport. 
"A son of mine has actually committed me by an im- 
portant communication to the Horse -Guards, — con- 
cerning which the Commander-in-Chief may at any 
moment accost me, in the House or elsewhere, and 
find me utterly ignorant! — Lnpossible, Sir, impos- 
sible!" 
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"I understood that lie did consult you, so long ago 
as last spring," expostulated Lady Davenport: "but 
found you so violently opposed to, his views, that he 
dared not again broach the subject." 

"My opposition to his project, then, you consider 
a justification of his rushing headlong to its execu- 
tion?" 

"Not a justification, — a motive. He was afraid 
to displease you by communicating his plans." 

" Then let him pause before he announces that 
they are carried out!" — cried Lord Davenport, livid 
with anger. — "For by the living God, if Mark Da- 
venport renounces an honourable profession to become 
a mean , snivelling , hireling mechanic of a limner, 
never shall he enter my doors again — no, never. — 
Nor will I harbour even his brother or sister, if they 
keep up the smallest intercourse with him under cir- 
cumstances so derogatory. — This I will thank you, 
Mr. Davenport, not only to' bear in mind, but to com- 
municate to your brother, in its full extent, when he 
skulks out of his hiding-place , and makes his appear- 
ance among gentlemen." 

The loud clap of the door slammed behind himself 
by his lordship on quitting the room after this out- 
burst, scarcely sufficed to startle his wife out of her 
stupefaction. — She knew that her son would persist 
in his intentions; — that he had already taken mea« 

18* 
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sures past recalling. — Aiid what would be the result 
to them all? — Family diduhion, — family disgrUce! 
— The affection which united in so strict a bond of 
mutual reliance herself and her three children, seemed 
on the eve of dissolution. 

"For mercy's sake, deat Hugh, hurry off to your 
brother's lodgings," she faltered, the moment she re- 
covered her power of utterance, "and if he be not yet 
arrived, leave a line for him, explaining all this, and 
entreating him not to appear in this house till you 
have had a personal interview. — Marcus must not 
meet his father in Lord Davenport's present state of 
excitement." 

Almost before the charge was given, he was gone. 
And not till then, and she found herself alone, did 
poor Lady Davenport give free course to her maternal 
anguish. She resolved to address a few words of ad- 
monition to her rebellious son. But before her pen 
was dipped in the ink, the door opened hastily, and 
he was by her side. 

"My dearest, dearest Mark — how lucky that you 
are come!" cried she. "When did you arrive? Have 
you — have you — seen your father?" 

"Seen him? Yes! — Though, thank Heaven, he 
did not see me, I perceived him at a distance just 
now, near the Horse Guards, — pushing dolm to the 
House I presume, — with his hat pulled over his 
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brows as if he had been bonneted! — I need not add 
that I instantly glided of!P towards the Mall; and sidled 
round gracefully into Spring Gardens." 

"Luckily; for he is greatly incensed against you, 
my dear boy I" 

"Of course, mothej:, of coupse. Prom the day I 
went to Eton, when was he otherwise?" 

"But this is a very diflFerent aflFair. He threa- 
tens — " 

"To disinherit me, — to throw me up, ^ — to cut 
me off with a shilling. — I know it all, mother! — I 
have heard it hundreds and thousands of times. It is 
about as alarming to my ear as the thund^ of an 
Adelphi melodrama." 

"Mark, — I must not hear you talk thus of your 
father." 

"Then don't listen to my father when he talks 
such nonsense of me, — But I have things of greater 
consequence to say to you, dearest mother," he con- 
tinued, having closed the still open drawing-room door, 
and taken a seat beside Lady Davenport; who vainly 
endeavoured to recall his attention to his father's ana- 
thema. "I have a great deal to tell you that will give 
you pain." 

Lady Davenport thought, perhaps, that no addition 
to her present sorrow was needed. 

"I have just quitted Lady Meadowes and my 
cousin." 
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Involuntarily she started, and turned towards the 
door. As if, though this time her husband was at the 
House of Lords , the treason might reach his ear. 

"You fancied them safe at Meadowes Court. You 
thought poor Amy was an heiress. — My dear, dear 
mother, they are all but beggars." 

"Impossible! — I know through the Eustaces that 
my brother left all he possessed in the world to his 
daughter." 

"But he had nothing to leave. The heir-at-law is 
in actual possession of the estate. The house is dis- 
mantled — uninhabited; — the most desolate place 
you ever beheld." 

"Poor old Meadowes Court!" 

"Say rather poor Lady Meadowes, — poor little 
Amy!" 

"You found them then, Mark? — You made all 
the explanations we agreed upon?" 

"I found them in a wretched lodging, and was 
far better received than was due to any one bearing 
the name of Davenport. — I disclaimed, however, at 
once, all share in my father^s doings or opinions." 

"And Amy: — is she pleasing, — does she re- 
semble my poor brother?" 

"My uncle I never saw. But she resembles you^ 
mother; you, and Olivia. You will shortly have an 
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opportunity of judging. I am going straight from 
here to engage lodgings for them. I have persuaded 
them to come to town." 

"A rash step, dear Mark, seeing their circumstances 
are so narrow." 

"You must do something for them; we must all do 
something for them." 

"You did not, I trust, promise this?" said poor 
Lady Davenport, conscious how often the disposal of 
a five pound note was beyond her command. 

"Indeed, I did. I promised that you would be all 
kindness to them. I told Lady Meadowes how bitterly 
you repented having been so tardy in advances of 
reconciliation to him she has lost." 

And this. Lady Davenport, even alarmed as she 
was at the thought of an impending struggle with her 
husband, could not deny. 

"But it is not too late to make amends," resumed 
her son. "And I am convinced that when my lather 
sees what a pleasing lady-like woman is Lady Mea- 
dowes, and what a charming creature her daughter, 
he will bury the past in oblivion, and receive them as 
they deserve." 

"Will you ever gain experience, my dear boy!" 
— was Lady Davenport's mournful rejoinder. "Surely 
you should know your father well enough .to con- 
clude that if he rejected my poor sister-in-law, when 
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prosperous and under her husband's protection, lie is 
not likely to be kinder to her now she is indigent and 
helpless. You, and I, and Hugh, must do what wo 
can: — cautiously, however, and by stealth; or family 
disunion will be the result." 

"And let it I" cried Mark, with indignation. "By 
stealth and cautiously? No! by Jupiter, — in the 
open face of day! — I have not many relations, 
mother; but the two I am proudest of, are Amy and 
her mother. I challenge the whole dry, cold-blooded, 
race of Davenports, from the wars of the Two Roses 
to the wars of Mark Davenport and his father, to pro- 
duce anything worthy to be their waiting -maid I — 
By stealth? — No! You will hear me vindicate 
their claims to my father's face, ay, as boldly and 
conscientiously as to yours." 

"Do not, however, too precipitately sacrifice to 
thesel* new-found relatives all consideration for the 
comfort of your mother!" remonstrated Lady Daven- 
port. "Wait, at least, for the advice and assistance 
of Hugh!" 

"I will wait for nothing!" said Captain Daven- 
port, — angrily seizing his hat. — "I have pledged 
my word to stand by them. I cannot compel you, 
mother, to keep the promises I made them in your 
name. But my word is not to be broken." 
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He was off before she could reply. All her pre- 
sent anxiety was that he might clear the house with- 
out encountering his father. The new sources of dis- 
cord opening between them were not likely to slake 
the blaze of the fend already flaming. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Lady Meadowes was not altogether fortunate in 
her self-constituted champion. Though no man could 
be more honourable of purpose, or more undaunted 
in carrying it out, he was too much of a Hotspur for 
one who needed quieter sustainment. — Uninfluenced 
by the wisdom of his ancestors or experience of his 
contemjiteraries , he took, in sporting phrase, "a line 
of his own across country," which often brought him 
to grief; — betraying him into miry ways, and even 
peril of life and limb. 

The more observant years of his manhood had 
been passed in a distant country; and if this had 
emancipated him, to his advantage, from conventional 
trammels, it also left him ignorant of a thousand tri- 
vial proprieties, which, massed together, constitute the 
macadamized pathway of human life. 

It was March when he returned to town, to perpe- 
trate his single combat with his father, and throw the 
whole family into confusion. But the buds on the 
sooty shrubberies of the squares were attempting to 
turn green, before Captain Davenport proceeded to the 
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Paddington station to welcome the inexperienced. tra- 
vellers he had taken under his protection. 

Only twice before, in her life, had Lady Meadowes 
visited London, — her daughter and their attendant, 
never; and as it was already dusk when, weary and 
saddened, they reached the outskirts of the foggy, 
misty, unsavoury city, wearing that heavy coverlid of 
smoke which modem bombast has dignified into "the 
tiara of commerce," — their impressions were some- 
what disheartening. Several miles still divided them 
from the domicile provided for them. Captain Daven- 
port's experience of Hargood's gloomy lodgings had 
decided him against the interior of the town; and the 
more fashionable outskirts, with their little two-storied 
pigeon -houses, of equivocal respectability, were ill- 
adapted, he thought, to the age and appearance, and 
unprotected position, of his cousin Amy. — Ever in 
extremes, he had consequently selected for their do- 
micile the antipodes of these sunny little bird-cages; 
and engaged a portion of an old-fashioned brick house 
in the Battersea road, the other half of which was 
partitioned off for the family of the proprietor, — a 
thriving market gardener. 

To attain this far from attractive abode, with itB 
slanting floors, creaking staircase, sloping ceilings 
and ill-fitting windows, they had to undertake five 
miles of suburban road, converted by the rains of th^ 
preceding day into rivers of mud: — ill-lighted, ill* 
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scented, solitary; — the dreariest causeways which 
ever in her life Amy Meadowes had been fated to 
traverse. -^ Was this the city of Whittington, — the 
London whose streets were paved with gold? — Poor 
old Marlow, their prim maiden attendant, heaved a 
deep sigh as she secretly wished they were all safe 
back in Gloucestershire, on the pleasant banks of the 
Severn. 

Even Marcus, when he saw them installed, enli- 
vened by the light of a pair of blinking, tallow can- 
dles, and a smoky small-coal fire, began to fear he 
might have chosen better. The horse-hair couch on 
which he carefully deposited the invalid, was hard as 
Neighbour Savile's oaken settle; and though Amy 
declared that the tea provided for them, in a black, 
earthy-smelling teapot, was excellent, and that they 
should make themselves perfectly comfortable on the 
morrow, her cousin felt his chest tighten at her as- 
sumed cheerfulness;^ and had never so deeply lamented 
his own want of means to place these dear relatives in 
a situation more consonant with their rights. He kept 
glancing at Lady Meadowes's pale face and wasted 
features, till, albeit unused to the melting mood, tears 
came into his eyes; and even after, at her request, he 
had taken leave of them for the night, he could 
not forbear remounting the creaking staircase and 
looking again into the sitting-room, to say that if they 
wanted him earlier than his appointed noon-day visit 
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the following day, one of the garden lads could be 
despatched by the omnibus to fetch him, and he would 
be with them in a moment* 

"I am almost sorry now," said he, with aii invo- 
luntary glance round their cheerless abode, '^that I 
did not engage a bed here, or in the neighbourhood. 
I cannot bear to leave you alone." 

He shrank, somehow, from the avowal, in Amy's 
presence^ that he had been debarred from such an 
arrangement, lest, among strangers, it nught lead to 
injurious imputations. 

"If you don't go away, at once. Cousin Mark, I 
and Marlow must put you out of the house!" tried 
Amy, so cheerfully as almost to disarm his suspicion 
of her heavy-heartedness. And in a moment he was 
gone; leaving them to their weariness and theu? 
tears. 

The courteous reader, — the experienced reader, 
at all events, — will not need to be told that of the 
three solitary women, Marlow found herlself that night 
the most disconsolate. The dignities of the house^ 
keeper's-room were in her person sorely outraged. 
For her, there was no palliative to the damp kitchen, 
"the gurl," her only assistant, the black beetles ^ and 
the cracked crockery. — No illusions remained to the 
decayed waiting-maid to blind her to her privations 
and those of my lady; Whereas Amy, in the wakening 
sympathies natural to her age, the consciousness of 
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having an earnest protector in the incomparable 
Cousin Mark who had been the idol of her girl-dreams, 
could by no means give herself up to despair. — 
Even Lady Meadowes, deceived by the devoted zeal 
of her nephew, his manifest delight in their society 
and activity in their cause, was confirmed in her 
opinion — an error how natural, — that her child, 
was becoming the object of an attachment calculated 
to secure her happiness for life. Thus deceiving 
themselves, as all of us are prone to be de- 
ceived, they sank to sleep after their wearisome 
journey; thankful to Providence for their escape from 
the impertinence of the lady of the ringlets, and the 
importunities of her Celadon, Mr. A. A.: — and per- 
suaded that they discerned a break in the heavy clouds 
by which their destinies were overhung. 

As yet, however, Davenport had been unable to 
extort from his mother an explicit promise concerning 
a renewal of intercourse with Lady Meadowes. The 
woman who had sacrificed her inclinations through 
life to the maintenance of. family peace, was not likely 
to rush unguardedly into proceedings certain to ex- 
asperate her lord, and create an unhappy home for 
Hugh and Olivia. — They had stronger claims upon 
her than even her brother's widow. It was quite 
enough to have to confront just then Lord Davenport's 
sullen resentment of the conduct of his younger son 
in leaving the army. He had forbidden Marcus the 
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house. He had forbidden Lady Davenport to com- 
municate with him. He would fain have forbidden 
Hugh. But he knew from former experience that it 
was useless. 

With his usual perversity, however, Mark Daven- 
port had himself effected what his father's prohibitions 
would have failed to accomplish. When he found 
his brother seconding Lord Davenport's projects for 
his advancement, and strongly recommending his ac- 
ceptance of the aide-de-campship , he chose to take in 
dudgeon the interference of Hugh, and express his 
sentiments in terms the most ungracious. 

A coolness naturally ensued. But it was the com- 
mencement of a busy session, and Hugh Davenport 
was too fully occupied by a tedious committee, which 
added a long legislative morning to a long legislative 
night, to have leisure for grieving over the interrup- 
tion of fraternal intercourse arising &om the turbulent 
spirit of his brother. 

"I wish, dear mother," said he one day to Lady 
Davenport, "you would ask my father's permission to 
invite young Eustace here, with his father and mother, 
whose names I see on your dinner list for Saturday 
next." 

"Willingly, — for we have two places vacant. But 
I fancied you disliked that young man?" 

"I am not particularly fond* of any of the 
family." 
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"Nor I," thought Lady Davenport { and she sighed 
when she recalled to mind her former motives for cul- 
tivating the acquaintance* 

"It was Marcus, however, not myself, of whom 
William Eustace was always the pet aversion. It 
was Mark who gave him at Oxford the name of 
Young Vapid." 

"Your hrother^s antipathies are often capricious 
and unreasonable. — But I have heard even yoUy 
Hugh, describe Mr. Eustace as a languid fastidious 
dandy." 

"And so he used to be. But I suspect he affected 
the character as characters are often taken up by 
young men thrust too early into society, to disguise 
their shyness and malaiseJ'^ 

"From the little I have seen of Mr. Eustace, I 
should have attributed his fastidious airs to self-con- 
ceit, rather than mauvaise honteJ'^ 

"So do most people. Public opinion is against 
him. But I shall be surprised if the wind do not 
eventually turn in his favour. — He has come out an 
altered man this year. The leopard has changed his 
spots, and the Ethiopian his skin. Egregious studs 
and frilled shirt-fronts have disappeared; and he looks 
like an English gentleman." 

"That is something^'* said Lady Davenport. 

"As an indication, it is much; and I sincerely be- 
lieve the moral reform to be correspondent. Eustace 



made a capital speech the other mght All the clubs 
are talking of it; and as we happen to nH on the 
B»em flide o£ the House, I aim. of fionree ioteresti^d m 
Hs triumph," • 

"Your sudden conversion in his favour, then, is a 
mere question of political partisanship!" said Lady 
Davenport almost reproachfully. 

"Nothing half so respectable," replied her pon, 
with a smile. "It is a question of pergonal vanity. 
Eustace has lately mad^ advances to me that I can 
scarcely understand. He ha9 noithing to gain by my 
friendship ; and must e^tertain of me a far higher opi- 
nion than I deserve. He n^auages jto hook himself to 
my arm from Pall Mall to the House, or from the 
House to our club. And I am not sufficiently rich, 
mother, in personal Mendships, to b^ callous to the 
attentions of those who c^ondoscend to single me 
out." 

"And if you were so, deafest Hi:^h, your molher 
must ever re<5ognise &p ^^t a psfpof of discenimiWt," 
said Lady Davenport wimnly; toq^h^ by the flincerity 
aod simplicity of Ms avowal*. 

A formal card of invitataon was accordingly wribten. 
and despatched. No fear that the son of a great land^ 
proprietor and thorongh-going Tory, Kke Sir Heniy 
Euata^e, would j^toyq an unwelcome guest to the loi4 
of nford Castla. 

Progress and Prejudice, L "^ 
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The result of t^s dinner-party was, that Lady 
Davenport fully concurred in the opinions concerning 
Young Vapid expressed by her son. She would liave 
been a little amazed probably had#she known that, in 
order to accept her gracious invitation, Mr. Etistace 
had thrown over the most fashionable of duchesses, 
one of the golden idols of his earlier worship. — But 
she was pleased by his endeavours to meet the spirit 
and level of one of those intolerable dinner-parties 
composed of dunny, prosy, petty -minded people of 
established position, whom other people of established 
position are compelled to invite in London, because 
they have the misfortune to live near them in the 
country. — Hard fate! to be forced to swallow a 
russeting, in a garden where golden pippins hang 
triumphantly on every bough. 

But most of all, she admired the tact with which 
Mr, Eustace appeared to turn the deaf ear becoming a 
respectful son, while Lady Louisa held forth, in her 
usual peremptory tone concerning books she did not 
understand, and political measures she could not ap- 
preciate; or Sir Henry, squeaking out his unmeaning 
rhapsodies about Mendelssohn; — looking all the while 
like the Homunculus which the antique artist intro- 
duced into a cameo as measuring the thumb of a co- 
lossal statue, to demonstrate its greatness. To an in- 
telligent mind like that of young Eustace, this exhi- 
bition of family folly must have been torture. Yet 
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he bore it with a countenance ai unflinching as the 
Spartan's, whom the fox was gnawing under his 
cloak. 

"If Mark were hfere, he might take a lesson much 
to his advantage," glanced through the mind of Lady 
Davenport. And the thought that he was absent from 
his father's board, and long likely to remain so, cast 
a sudden gloom, over her countenance. 

It brightened, however, when on adjourning to the 
drawing-room after that long, weary dinner, Olivia 
went the round of presentation to her female friends; 
and she saw how even those lukewarm judges were 
struck by the sight of her beauty. It needed not the 
admiration of others to apprise the fond mother of the 
native grace investing even her shyness with a pecu- 
liar charm. — But she was delighted to see her en- 
counter, with perfect self-possession, the ordeal of 
being complimented to her face by a half-doting dow- 
ager, and loftily interrogated touching her studies 
and pursuits by Lady Louisa Eustace, with the air of 
a doctor of divinity catechising a Sunday-school. 

Olivia was still seated by this education -crazed 
lady, when Mr. Eustace, who made his appearance as 
punctually as the coflee tray, approached the sofa 
where Lady Davenport was listening with the good- 
breeding able to disguise the most perfect absence of 
mind, to the dowager's blundering description of a 
flower show of the preceding day. 



"Tour ladysliip'^ daojghte^, I pyespinjbe?'^ juu4 he, 
glancijn^ towards tke poor girl, who w^ fluttering in 
the talons of his intellectual mamma, like a dove in 
those of a hawk; adding, less audibly ^^ ^'« most 
singidar likenei^] — I ^hoi^d have Isj^ovii her any- 
where as a rela^don." 

Lady Davenport, fancying he alluded to herself, 
pitied his deficiency of perception. How was she to 
conjecture that he was comparing the ingenuous coun- 
tenance of Olivia with that of her cousin Amy. He did 
not, however, follow up his indiscreet remark, by re- 
questing a presentation to tiie young lady whose mus- 
lin frock and unadorned braids announced her as "not 
out": — perhaps because unwilling to undertake the 
task of reviving a victim who had been talked dead 
by his lady-mother. He endeavoured more sagely to 
recommend himself to Lady Davenport, by relieving 
her from the necessity of replying to questions put by 
the dowager, much afber the style of those addressed 
by "correspondents" to weekly newspapers; assuring 
her that the Duchess of Kent had never been Duke of 
Cornwall, — and that die JPreischUtz was not tlie last 
opera of Rossini. 

He had his reward. — Wbeh, on the old ladj^s 
carriage being announced, he ofiered his arm to wffr 
duct her to it, after which, he was to give a lift tp 
Hugh Davenport in his brougham to b^ in time four m 
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dWfeion, lii» hoBtem^ itiifl6 teemmg Us parting bow, 
&xpt6mei^ a wish to^ 0^ Mt& dgs^. 

"If yon will come soMe tiiottiiiig, Mr. Eustace,*' 
Sdsd dhe, "I dhaU be ddSghted td ^bow yeni the herbal 
I was mentioning just now to Lady Dundrum, eject- 
ed by my son Marcus in the Himalaya." 

On overhearing the invitation, Hugh Davenport 
was of opinion, that his dear mother was nearly as 
susceptible as himself to the flattery and improved de- 
portment of William Eustace. He would have been 
still more amused could he have heard his father, 
when the party broke up , observe with much solemnity 
to Lady Davenport, "a very promising young man, 
Mr. Eustace, to be the son of that old Tweedle-dum, 
Sir Henry, and that dictionary -in -petticoats, Lady 
Louisa. — Some very remarkable proofs he related to 
me of the superior advantage of sowing, in low-lying 
pastures, the Festuca heterophyla^ instead of Dactylis 
glomerata or Aira ccespitosa^ so much recommended by 
our Northern Agricultural Society. — He tells me too, 
that, at Homdean Court, last winter, Matson's purple- 
top Swedes , of which I have always thought so meanly, 
proved a dead failure!" 

If that dear Duchess, to whom William Eustace 
was just then repairing at the opera, after giving 
Hugh Davenport the slip at the House of Commons, 
could but have heard him talking turnips and artificial 
grasses with an ill-conditioned old landed proprietor! •— 
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Above all, if she coidd have imagined that his object 
in the attempt was to ingratiate himself with the nearest 
relations of an insignificant country girl, — bj whom 
his hand and heart had been already ignominiously 
rejected! — 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

Lady Meadowes would not have been induced to 
renounce so readily her plans of provincial retirement, 
even by the earnest persuasions of her nephew, had 
he not afforded hopes, amounting almost to certainty, 
of a reunion with her brother. 

He had not indeed been perfectly frank with her: 
for men in love conceive themselves privileged to as- 
sume a vizard. — He had not courage to avow that 
he was actually acquainted with Hargood: fancying 
that his aunt would infer the covert motive of all his 
advances; an act of ingenuity of which that single- 
minded woman was about as capable as , by ruminating 
on her sofa, to discover the north-west passage. — He 
promised, however, to leave no means untried to bring 
together the brother and sister. 

Now that they were installed in the environs of 
London, a thousand coincidences seemed to suggest 
delay. Hargood must not find him established as the 
guardian angel of his sister and niece, till some act 
of conciliation had been vouchsafed by his parents. 
The unbending spirit of the clear-sighted man would 
perceive the indelicacy of their relative position: •--• 
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and, sternly ejected, Battersea would fafl to afford him 
a single step towards Soho. — To engage his mother 
to meet his wishes, was at present impossible. His own 
wilfulness had created too powerful a barrier betwixt 
himself and home. 

All he could do was to trust, as too many of ns 
trust, to the chdpter of accidents: a eonfidetice wMch 
utterly depreciates^ the ralue of duty and principle. — 
It was passing pleasant, however, to be welcomed 
every morning,—- those bright spring mormngs, when 
the vivifying influence of purler air and renovated 
vegetation seeihed to put new Kfe into his veins, — 
by the gratefal mother and lovely, loving girl, who 
evidently regarded him as a guardian angel sent to 
guide them out of the land of Egypt. 

Though as yet no Hatgood was brought to light, 
their time had not been lost. Bene^ed by change 
of air. Lady Meadowes was daily gaining strength. 
The necessity for exertion endowed her with the 
power. - — As to Amy, though her cheek needed £rom 
the first no accession of bloom, never had hei eje» 
beamed so radiantly as when rewarded by her cousin's 
encomiums for the diligent use Of her pencil during 
his absence. Or the asisiduous use of her needle in his 
behalf. — A portfolio bearing his Ciypher contributed 
by Amy, a railway big artistically briuded by her 
mother, proved to him that, absent or present, he was 
ever in their thoughts. He saw that the sordid economy 
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impoied upon tbem had eeased td be irksome, When 
they noticed his perfect indiffetened to t^e luxiiries 
of life. Consin Mark having dnee quoted as an, axiom 
of true philosophy that "half the ills tTe complain ofy 
arise from wounded vanity," Amy adopted the virtue 
of rising superior to their lot; and ceased to repine 
after the halls and fields of Meadowes Court. 

Blind, — wilfully blind, perhaps, — to the decorum 
of the case, Lady Meadowes could not deny her daugh- 
ter the enjoyment of those early walks with her cousin, 
which were to render Amy acquainted with the beauties 
of the neighbourhood; the shrubby heights of Wands- 
worth , — the terraced banks of the Thames. — Some- 
times , h^ took her on the water. Mark was a ^capital 
oarsman; and a glowing sumiii^ rendered the river 
breezes a d^eious re£reshn^nt. It was there he re- 
ceived from her, in bis turti, his &ri^t kssoas in Italian. 
It was there he rehearsed to her^ by way of tepay 
me&t^ the stirriiig lyrics of Maeaulay, or charmed her 
ear with the magie rhythm of Edgar Poe< 

In the confiding self-Hunrender with which she hung 
upon hk accents y spontaneotldly and unconsciously 
adopting his sentiments and opinions, he fancied he 
dould recognise ihi^ influence of what the French call 
la fordd du sang. — She loved him nearly ad well as 
Olivia. A cousin resembled a sister then, stilt more 
closely than he had suppodddl — Would the time ever 
come, he wondered^ when Amy's cousin would be added 
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to the party; wandering with them among the ferny 
paths of Putney Heath, or listening to the dipping oars 
and the even-song' of the blackbirds, in the green 
depths of the Twickenham meadows? 

Amy, at least, needed no third person to perfect 
her happiness ! Though they sometime^; discoursed of a 
remote time, in that or some future summer, when 
Lady Meadowes was to be strong enough for a drive, 
or row, or even stroll, under the Richmond lime-trees, 
neither of them seemed in haste for a change. The 
deep family mourning which rendered their seclusion, 
and retirement a matter of necessity, served to reconcile 
them to the monotonous sameness of their days. 

Had the more cautious judgment of the Eector of 
Eadensford, or his gruff colleague, been exercised 
upon the state of the case, Lady Meadowes would per- 
haps have been accused of rashness, in her unreserved 
adoption of her nephew's supremacy in her house. But 
their interference was limited to the control of her 
pecuniary affairs. They had already invested her small 
personalty of a^900. They were to receive quarterly-, 
and pay down to her, her jointure; but by Sir Mark's 
will, she was left sole guardian of her daughter. And 
even had it been otherwise, what pretence could they 
have found for denouncing an intimacy, likely to place 
their ward in the honourable position of daughter-in- 
law to the highly-allied sister of her father? — 
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The lady of the forlorn ringlets had in fact ac- 
counted to her patron Dr. Bumaby, for the premature 
departure of her lodgers, by announcing an approach- 
ing marriage. 

On his first visit to Clifton, he was assured that 
"his hinteresting prottijay was about to be led to the 
Hymnminnial haltar by the Honourable Captain Daven- 
port; leastwise it was to be 'oped so, — for there was 
hevery happearance of a hengagement." And when the 
vindictive lady endeavoured to avenge by this malicious 
insinuation the slights inflicted on the independent 
gentleman whom Captain Davenport had threatened 
to kick into a limbo often named in vulgar parlance, 
though unknown to ancient or modern geographers, — 
"the middle of next week," — the good old doctor 
accepted the announcement in its pleasantest sense; 
and wrote immediately to offer his hearty congratula- 
tions to the mother of his "hinteresting prottijay." 

The letter startled her. But, however little she 
knew of the world, Lady Meadowes was aware that, 
in nine instances out of ten, such reports attend the 
commencement of every intimacy likely to end in 
courtship and marriage ; and, prematurely promulgated, 
often lead to their termination. — - She contented her- 
self, therefore, with vaguely replying that "there was 
no probability of her losing her dear child so soon as 
her kind Mend seemed to anticipate;" and, having 
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commritted his letter to the fiamcfs, bdpftd tikfit th& sub- 
ject Was difiiposei o£ 

Bat the kurOTfledge thatt dihefs pl=ft<ied ^twr tfttsefe 
interpretation as herself on the devoted lefteivfsoiiis of 
her nephew, did not tend to decrease her interest in 
his lively and varied conversation; her pride in his 
manly frankness; and more than all, her delight in 
the cordial looks of ^hose expressive hazel eyes, dif- 
fusing what appeared a light from other days. There 
were moments when she could no longer refuse herself 
the indulgence of calling him "Mark." — There were 
moments when she could even scarcely refrain from 
addressing him as her son. • 

One day when, dusty and tired, Mark Davenport 
arrived at his lodgings, after spending a pleasant June 
morning at Battersea, — partly in his favourite occu- 
pation of sketching from nature with Amy, when th^ 
emulation excited between them served as a stimulant 
to both, — partly in reading aloud to Lady Meadowes, 
FoTt«ne*d descriptions of Oriental- seeing ^ to which 
his own experience enabled hiDi to a^pe^ unmnn- 
bered valuable comments, — h^ fovnd Ids brother 
Hugh waiting for him, newspaper in hand, ifli hid ^«M9y- 
chair. 

They had not met for weeke; a»d Matb Wks pre- 
pared when they did meet, to teiStiify the mmi magna- 
nimous resentment. But the man nmst h&ve possessed 
ft eolder heart than bis^ who could h$,rt resisted the. 
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extended hand and winning sm3e of the attached 
brother who started up to greet hun, as though 
estrangement between them were out of the (juj^stipu. 

Both longed to s^y "fprgii^re me/' .Bo«th longed to 
say "I was wroftg." Though in truth, blame was at- 
tachable only to the less repentajat of the two. 

"I could not stay away any longer," Hugh was 
the first to observe. "I have been wanting to come 
this long time. — I have many things, my dear bro- 
ther, to say to you." 

"Say on, theu," siaid Mart:, after rafreshing himself 
with a glass of Seltzier-v^ter, ou pretence of we^riiiess 
from his walk, but in reality to appease the chokiug 
in his throat produced by his brother's generous , affec- 
tion. "I am too tired by walking a dozen miles under 
a hot sun, to ijiterrupt you," 

"In the first place, you utust no longer delay a 
reconciliation with my father. -^ I have promised 
that — " 

"Nothing, I hope, which engages me to yiola4;e my 
liberty of conscience?" 

"Already, an interruption! No, Mark, your Kjon*- 
science will surely admit that some concession is due 
to a parent, evje» had he inju^^d you, whose days are 
numbered in the land." 

"Come, come! No humbug, my most plaiosible 
brother. Don't attempt to get round me by false pre- 
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tences. — I saw his lordsliip the other day, in the 
window at Arthur's, with a dozen years' life in his 
countenance." 

"Since then, he has been seriously attacked. Hol- 
land has a very indifferent opinion of him." 

"Not more than / have," added Mark, with a con- 
temptuous shrug. 

"This is no moment to speak of him with dis- 
respect," pleaded Hugh, gravely. "My word of honour 
should have some weight with you; and I pledge it, 
that, to my belief, my father has not a month to live. 
— My mother is in a dreadful state of mind. I left 
poor Olivia in tears." 

"It passes all patience!" muttered Mark, peevishly. 
"I verily believe that the greater the savage, the 
greater the affection wasted on him! — My poor mother 
fretting for the sufferings of a man who has rendered 
her life a prolonged martyrdom?" 

"The more reason that you should not increase 
her vexation by holding off, at a moment when 
my father ought to be surrounded by his whole 
family." 

t "You seem to forget, Hugh, that he farbad me the 
house," said Mark, a little disconcerted by all he was 
hearing. 

"Forget it too, my dear brother. — I am certain 
it would give him pleasure to see you." 
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"Has he said so?" 

"No, — for his nature is as obdurate as your own. 
But I found him yesterday — having suddenly entered 
my mother's dressing-room, of which he has taken 
possession since his illness, — standing in earnest 
contemplation of that fine view in Lahore, — one of 
the best things you ever did, — of which my mother 
is so proud. I could see by his face, as he turned to 
speak to me, that his heart was full of kindly feelings 
towards you." 

"Pho, pho! — He had been examining the her- 
bage in the foreground, and fanded he discovered a 
new grass! — " 

"Be serious, Mark; for serious, believe me is the 
case. — Walk back with me to Spring Gardens, and 
convince yourself." 

*'/ walk anywhere, within the next four-and-twenty 
hours? — My dear fellow, if Solomon in all his glory 
were living across the way, I could not stumble over, 
to take a sight at him. — I am tired to death. — I 
was going to ring for my slippers." 

"As if a Hansom were not to be had," said his 
brother, almost angrily. Justly surmising, however, 
that Marcus would not yield without some pretenpe at 
resistance, as a compromise with his wounded self- 
love, he added — "At least, if you are at present too 
fatigued for the undertaking, promise me that you will 
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come in a day or two, — perhaps to-morrow. Or, if you 
don^t cbooae tp 1x9k ^n ^M»mev, cqifji^ to the door, 
and inquire after hi^ healthf It would gratify bim- 
He 18 sadly weak -- sadly polled iownJ*^ 

^^To gratify Asm, I would not stir a step 9^^ retorted 
Mark. ^*But if it would afford the slightest pl^a^ure 
to my mother — " 

^'The very greatest. Sk^ ip nuseral)le at your 
absenice; and dear little Olivia do^s nothing but fret 
after you." 

"I wish I could think ^o. — r- 1 ofie» fancy iiot a 
soul of them would caue if I were hanged I" said 
Mark, in a hoarse voice. 

**You fancy nothing of the kind. You know 
we all love you dearly, though it is sowing seed 
on a barren rock," rejoined Hugh, with much emo- 
tion. 

'^I shouldn^t be at all surprised," said Mark, 
abruptly, "if this illness of the governor's residted 
from the downfall of Protection!" — He was evidently 
determined not to be touched. 

"Holland is of opinion that his first paralytic 
seizure was t;aused by mei^al anxiety.^ 

"I told you 80 1 — Wheat at forty-two ahilliags a 
quarter! — " 

"Hay not the ingratil«do of a fayourite aon haTe 
had some shaare in his worries?" siud Hn§^, vasMd 
by his pertinaetty. 
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"If worries were mortal," rejoined his brother, — 
pointing to the writing-table, on which lay a pile of 
papers, exhibiting a vile plaid-work of blue and red 
lines in intersecting columns, headed by an important 
emblazonment of Eoyal or Serene armorial bearings, 
— unmistakeably bills, — "I might order my cof- 
fin, and make an end on't. — But come!" cried 
he, suddenly starting up, — "If this odious step* 
is to be taken," as Macbeth says, "4f it were done, 
'twere well it were done quickly.' — That bottle of 
Seltzer-water has done me worlds of good. — Let 
us be off, Hugh. — We can pick up a Hansom in 
Pall Mall." 

His brother was too wise to exhibit either surprise 
or exultation at the move. He had long been ac- 
customed to accept his brother as he could get him; 
and he accordingly talked all the way down-stairs 
and into Pall Mall, of the telegraphic news from 
Paris, in the evening papers; — anything rather than 
the subject uppermost in their hearts. 

The interview between the stubborn father and 
stubborn son was, at last, all but impossible to ac- 
complish. Poor Hugh had to undertake in Spring 
Gardens the same hard work, using the same levers 
q,nd pulleys he had already brought into action. But 
the end of it was that Mark stayed to dinner in New 
Street; not a little shocked to' find that Lord Daven- 

Progress and Prejudice. 20 
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port was far too seriously affected to appdait at 
table. 

He was repaid for llie concession by die beartMt 
joy of his brother and sister. Not that their tears 
were altogether stanched by his presence. But tfaeiB 
WAS more comfort for them, now that tliis, thdr bro- 
ilier, who was lost, was restored. 

After dinner. Lord Darenport appeared in the 
drawing-rootia; — and it seesned strange to find liim 
established there in his novel character of an in* 
valid. But even when reclining feebly in an easy- 
chair, the acerbity of his nature was perceptible 
through the languid movement and tremulous voice. 

— Though gratified by his son's return, he could 
not for the life and soul of him refrain from 
his usual taunts. — He informed Marcus that poor 
Olivia had gone back sadly lately in her draw- 
ing, — as well she might: — thiU; he had been 
forced to sell his bay colt by Jason, — since no 
longer wanted for a charger, — more was tfee pity, 

— where was the use of keeping it, to eat its 
head off? 

On finding the rebel remain silent, -^ for Marcws, 
painfully impressed by the dispensation which had 
overtaken the hard old man, answered never a word, 

— he became as angry with his son's subfi^sston at 
ever he had been with his a8siunpti<»B. 
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"What the devil! — Had^*t lie a word to say 
for liimaelf? -^ Eyideotly didn't care a, straw for 
anything that happened within the pale of ]ps own 
family." 

"Answer him, — no matter what," whispered 
Hugh, under cover of the tea-tray, which was at that 
moment passing round. "We are ordered carefully 
to avoid the slightest exasperation." 

Marcus accordingly inquired the name of the 
purchaser of the bay colt; and threatened to bring 
up Olivia's halting proficiency by a severe course of 
lessons. 

"You will find Miss Olivia requires putting down, 
instead of bringing up," •— said the old despot, with 
a grim smile, which appeared peculiarly hideous on 
his ghastly face. "Your sister has had her flatterers, 
lately, though your compliments have been wanting. 
We have made a pleasant acquaintance, Mark, 
during your absence. — Shall I tell him, Lady Da- 
venport?" 

"Mark is well acquainted with ]^. Eustace," 

stammered her ladyship, remembering with dismay 

her son's antipathy to the individual who, till the mo- 

» ment of Lord Davenport'? illness, hi^d p^rseveringly 

frequented t^e house. 

"Ay, but he never saw him in his new cba- 

20* 
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racter of Sir Charles Grandison," added the old 
lord, whom the completion of his family circle 
rendered, for Am, almost jocular. "Capital phea- 
sant shooting at Horndean Court, Mark! — Four 
or ^YQ years hence," he continued, lowering his 
voice as if to be unheard by his. daughter, "young 
Eustace might suit you very well as a brother-in- 
law." 

"Suit me? — As a brother-in-law?** cried Mark, no 
longer able to master his temper. — "A pitifiil fellow, 
without moral pith or marrow, — a snob only fit to 
dance attendance on dowagers — !" 

"My dear Mark, you have mistaken your man," 
interposed Hugh, who discerned by the swelling veins 
in his fathers forehead, that the mercury of his ire 
was rising. — " You are talking of the Billy Eustace 
of last year. The Eustace who visits here, belongs 
to another species." 

"The transformation must be very recent, then. 
Not six months ago, he was refused as an empty 
coxcomb by the daughter of Lady Meadowes.** 

"By whose daughter?" — muttered Lord Daven- 
port, almost inarticulately. 

"My late uncle's, — Amy Meadowes.*' 

"You mean to say that Mr. Eustace actually • 
offered his hand to the offspring of — of that gover- 
ness-woman? — " 
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"To bis credit be it spoken, be did." 

"Ay, ay! — Plain enough — plain enough 1" 
rejoined tbe old man, panting for breath, — "Mea- 
dowes Court and two or three thousand a-year cover 
a multitude of sins." 

"You labour under a complete mistake, my dear 
father," cried Mark. — "Amy Meadowes has not 
a shilling. — The whole property has devolved upon 
the heir-at-law, the present baronet, Sir Jervis 
Meadowes." 

"Thank God!" was the vindictive rejoinder of his 
lordship — losing sight, in this unexpected triumph, 
of the slight offered to Olivia. "So should all such 
shameful matches be punished!" 

"You would scarcely say so, my lord, if you 
were acquainted with my Cousin Amy and her mother," 
persisted Mark, in spite of the interdictory gestures 
by which his mother and brother were endeavouring 
to stop his indiscreet communications: — "Two more 
amiable, — more charming women never lived: — 
Worlds too good for an empty impostor like William 
Eustace!" 

"You know them, then. Sir?" inquired Lord Daven- 
port, in a low tremulous voice. 

"Intimately. — I left them only a few hours ago." 

"Being aware that, through life, I have interdicted 
all intercourse between them and my family?" 
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"Having heaxd ao from vague rumour, — from your 
servftuts, -ttt from country gossips. From yourself, 
I never hesofd mention of their name: except that you 
have once or twice, vhea angry, accused me of being 
a thorough Meadowes." 

"And so you are, •— and so you are, — so, by 
God Almighty, you are!" cried the old man, almost 
in a state of frenzy — **To harp on the quibble that 
I never expressly forbad you to consort with these 
•low baggages; — when you know, — when — when — " 
A frightftil execration closed the sentence he was 
unable rationally to terminate. 

It was the last articulate word uttered iu this world 
by Lord Pavenpprt. — A few minuteip afterwards, he 
was borne insensible into his room, and laid on the bed 
from which he wfts never tq rise again. — ' Apothecaries, 
instantly summoned, cfune in haste; and physicians, at 
leisure. In vain! — Cupping and leeching could not 
supersede the. will of Heaveii. They did not even 
serve to torment the palsy-strjcken man, — so heavy 
upon him lay the hand of death. 

Next day, all was ov^r. The window-«hutters in 
New Street were reverentially closed; and the answer 
at the door to inquiring visitors was, that "My Lady 
and Miss Davenport was very poorly; and Lord Daven- 
port as weU aB could be expected.'* 
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Let US hope for the credit of tjie decorous-looking 
family butler, by whom the solemn phrase was so often 
repeated, that it was the present peer to whose present 
state he made allusion. , 
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